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cannot but admit c it Hex legs thex efoi e are short* that' she 
ne'cd d/ig no mote than will serve the mo a thichxess of her 
body , and hex fox e-feet at e broad, that she may scoop away 
much earth at a time , and little ox no tail she has, because 
she corn ses it not on the gx ound, lihe the x at ox mouse, of 
whose hvndxcd she is, but lives undex the earth, and is fain 
to dig hex self a d/ioeUmg thex e And she malemg hex way 
through so thick an clement , which will not yield easily, as 
the avr or the water, it had been dangerous to have dtawxi 
so long a txam behind hex , fox hex enemy might fall upon 
her ocgx, and fetch hex out, befoxe she had completed or got 
full possession of her worts 

'■jL-.cp.nnot foibear motioning Mr Boyle’s lemaik upon this 
last creature , who, I remember, somewhere m his works 
observes, that though the mole he not totally blind (as it is 
commonly thought) she has not sight enough to distinguish 
particular Objects. Her eye is said to have but one humoui 
m it, wlui$R 'as supposed to give hei the idea of light, but of 
nothing d&e, and is so formed that this idea is probably pain- 
ful to tfie. tmirnal Whenever she comes up into broad day 
she might he in danger of being taken, unless she were thus 
affected by a light striking upon her eye, and immediately 
warning her to bury herself m her proper element More 
sight would be useless to hei, as none at all might be fatal 

I have only instanced such animals as seem the most 
imperfect works of nature , and if Providence shews itself 
even in the blemishes of these cieatures, how much more does 
it discover itself m the several endowments wluch it has 
variously bestowed upon such creatures as are more or less 
finished and completed in their several faculties, according 
to the condition of life in which they are posted 

I could wish our Eoyal Society would compile a Body of 
Natural History, the best that could he gathered together from 
hooks and ohseivations If the several writers among them 
took each his particular species, and gave us a distinct 
account of its original, birth and education, its policies, 
hostilities and -alliances, with the frame and texture of its 
inward and outwaid paifcs, and particularly those that distin- 
guish it from all other animals, with their peculiar aptitudes 
foi the state of being in T^lnch Providence has placed them, 
it would he" one, 1 of the best services then studies could do 
mankind, and not a little jedonnd to the glory of the All-wise 
Contriver. , 

It is true, such a Natural History,' after all the -disquisitions 
ot the learned, wonld he infinitely short and defective Seas 
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and deserts hide millions ’of animals fiom our observation 
Innumerable aitifices and stratagems aie acted m the howling 
wilderness and m the Cheat Deep, that can never com< 
to om knowledge. Besides that there are infinitely mor< 
species of creatuies which me not to be seen without, no: 
indeed with, the help of the finest glasses, than of such as ar< 
bulky enough for the naked eye to take hold of However 
fiom the consideration of such animals as lie within tin 
compass of our know ledge, we might easily form a conclusiot 
of the rest, that the same variety of wisdom and goodnes 1 
runs through the whole creation, and puts eiery creature' n 
a condition to proiide for its safety and subsistenceyoh its 
proper station. * 

Tully has gi\en us an admnable sketch of Natural \Etfstpry 
in his second Book concermng the Nature of the Grods’^a’nc 
that m a style so raised by metaphois and cLescnptions, that 
it lifts the subject above raillery and ridicule*, which fre- 
quently fall on such nice obsen ations when theyT’J&ss through 
the hands of an ordinary wntei. — Spectator, No l^T, ■ 


Tcmpe j ance 




Tileue is a •story m the Aiabian Nights' Tales of a Bong 
who had long languished under an ill habit of body, and had 
taken abundance of remedies to no puipose At length, says 
the table, a physician cured him by the following method 
He took a hollow b.tll of wood, and filled it with several 
diugs , after which he closed it up so artificially tlint nothing 
appeared He likewise took a mall, and after having hollowed 
the handle, and that pait which strikes the ball, h<? enclosed 
in them several drugs alter the same mannei as m the ball 
itself He then ordeied the Sultan, who was his patient, 
to exercise himself early in the morning with these ^rightly 
pi epai eel instruments,) tdl such time as he should sweat 
When, as the story goes, the virtue,* of the medicaments 
perspiring through the wood, had so good an influence on the 
Sultans constitution, that they cured him of an indisposition 
which all the compositions he had taken i nwardly _ hadL not 
been able to remove This eastern allegoiy is finelycontnved 
to show "us how beneficial bodily labour is to health, and that 
exercise is the most effectual physic I have" described, from 
t he general stru cture and mechanism of a human body, how 
absolutely necessary exercise is for its preservation I shall in 
this place recommend ( another great ppesenatne of health, 
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vhicli ,in many cases produces the same effects as exercise, and 
nay, m some measure, supply its place, where opportunities 
if exercise are wanting The preservative I am speaking of 
s temperance, which has those particular advantages above 
ill other means of health, that it may he practised by all 
'auks and cpnditions, at any season or m any place It is a. 
kind of regime n into which every man may put himself, 
without interruption to business, expense of money, or loss of 
time If exercise throws off all superfluities, temperance 
preyents them , if exercise c lears the vessels, temp erance 
neither satiate s nor overstr ains them, if exercise raises propeg 
fe^meuts-^ur the humours, and promotes the circulation /pf, 
thdlflood, temperance gives Nature her full play, and enables' 
ner to •exert herself m all her force and ugour, if exercise 
dissipates a growing distemper, temperance starves it 
if v 'Physic, for the most part, is nothing else but the substitute 
of exercise 01 temperance Medicines are indeed absolutely 
necessary In acute distempers, that cannot wait the slow 
operations of, these two great instruments of health, but 
did men ithe m an habitual course of exercise and 
temperance,^ there would be but little occasion for them. 
Accordingly “Sfce find that those parts of the world aie the 
most healthy, where they subsist by the chase , and that men 
lived longest when their lives were employed m hunting, 
and when they had little food besides what they caught. 
Blistering, cupping, bleeding, are seldom of use but to the 
idle and intemperate , as all those i nwaid applications which 
are so much in practice among us, aie for the most par% 
nothing else hut expedients to make luxury consistent with 
health The jipothecary is perpetually employed m counter- 
mining the cook and the vmtnerjltflt is said of Diogenes, 
that meeting a young man who was going to a feast, he took 
him up m the street and carried him home to his fnends, as 
one who was running into imminent danger, *liad not lie 
pretented him What woulcTfEat philosopher have said, had 
he been present at the glutt ony of a modem meal ? Would 
not he hate thought the master of a family mad, and have 
begged his sen ants to tie. down his hands, had he seen hijn 
demur fowl, fish, and flesh, swallow oil and vinegai,' 
wines and spices, throw down salads oftwenty different 
herbs, sauces of -a -hundred mgiedien&f^ confectionsraficL 
fruits of numberless sweets and flat ours’ What unnatural 
motions and counterfermsnts must such a medley Of intem- 
perance produce m the body? For my part,' when I behold 
a fashionable table set out m- all its magnificence, I fancy 
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that I see gouts and diopsics, fe\eis and lethaigies, with 
other innumerable distempcis lying m ambuscade among 
the dishes C^y>^. 

Nature delights in the most plain and simple diet Every 
animal, but man, keeps to one dish. Ileibs are the food of 
[jins species, il«h of that, and flesh of a thud. Man falls 
upon c\ cry thing that comes m his way , not tho smallest 

fruit or excrescence of the earth, scarce a beny or a 

mushroom, can escape him 

It Is impossible to lay down any determinate rule foi 
temperance, because what is luxuiy m one may be 
temperance m another , hut there arc few that have dived 
any time m the world, who are not judges of theirr^wd 
constitution 1 !, so far as to know what kinds and what i pro- > 
portions of food do be«t agree with them. Were, P* to 
consider my readers as my patients, and Jprescnbe such a 
kind of temperance as is accommodated to^all peisons, and 
such as is particularly suitable to oui climate and way of 
living, I would copy the following rules of a v<*ry eminent 
physician. Make your whole lepast out of one ,di$h *• If you 
indulge m a second, avoid drinking any thing wfrong, till 
you lia\ c finished youi meal , at the same timejgspdain from 
all sauces, or -at lea^t, such as are not the most plain and 
simple. A man could not be well guilty of gluttony, if he 
stuck to these few obvious and easy mlcs In the first case 
there would be no variety of tastes to solicit his palate, and 
occasion excess , nor in the second any artificial provocatives 
ip rebel e satict}, and create a false appetite Were I to 
proscribe a rule for dunking, it should be formed upon a saying 
quoted by Sir William Temple, The fust glass for myself 
the second foi my fiends, the thud foi good humour, and 
the foui th foi mine enemies But because it is impossible 
for one who lives m the woild to diet lnmself always m so 
plnlosoplucnl a mannei, I think every man -should have his 
days ot abstinence, nccoiding as his constitution will permit 
These are great reliefs to natuic, as -''they qualify her for 
struggling with hunger and thirst, whenever’ any distemper 
ot duty of life may put her upon,£uch difficulties, and at 
-the same time give her an oppoitumty of extricating herself 
from her oppressions, and recovering the sevmal^ tones land 
spring^ of hei distended vessels ’ Besides * that, abstinence 
well-timed often kills a sickness m embryo, and destroys the 
first seeds of an indisposition It js observed “by 'two 01 three 
anfeienfauthois, that Socrates, notwithstanding lie lived m 
Athens during that gieab Plague, which has made so much 
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noise through all ages, and has Been celebrated at different 
tames by such eminent hands , I say, notwithstanding that 
he' lived in the time of this devouring pestilence, he never 
caught the least infection, which those writers unanimously 
ascribe to that , uninterrupted temperance which he always 
observed 

And here I cannot but mention an observation which I 
have often made, upon leading the lives of- the philosophers, 
and comparing them with any series of kings or great men 
of the same number If we consider these ancient sages, a 
great "part of whose philosophy consisted xn a temperate and 
abstemious course of life, one would think the life of a 
' philbsbpher and the life of a man were of two different dates 
For wfi' find that the generality of these wise men were 
ne&rer an hundred than sixty years of age at the tune of 
their respective^fieaths But the most remarkable instance 
of the efficacyj^ftfetemperance towards the procuring of long 
life, is what w<$meet with in a little hook published by 
Lewis Comoro Venetian, which I the rather mention 
because lt-i^of undoubted credit, as the late Venetian Ambas- 
sador, who 'jvtfs of the same family, attested more than once 
m conversation, when Hie resided m England Coraaro, who 
was the author of the little treatise I am mentioning, was of 
an infirm constitution, till about forty, when by obstinately 
persisting m an exact course of tempeiance, he recovered a 
perfect state of health ; insomuch that at fourscore he pub- 
lished his hook, which has been translated into English under 
the title of Sui e and Ce i tain Methods of attaining a long 
and healthy Life He lived to give a third or fourth edition 
of it, and after having passed his hundredth year, died without 
pain or agony, and like one who falls asleep The treatise 
I mention has been taken notice of by several eminent 
authors, and is written with such a spirit of cheerfulness, 
religion, and good sense, as are the natural concomitants of 
temperance and sobriety — Spectatoi , No 195 
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SAMUEL JOHNSON, LL D 

nonx l’oo , died vgi 


Lexicographer, essayist, poet, and critic Ilia chief works are A Dic- 
tionary of the English Lanqttat/c, puhlished m 1755 , Essai/i, published 
in The llainbhr, 1750 — 1752 E*sai/i, m the Idler, 1768— 17G0, j Rasselas, 
1760, Zncs of the Enyltsh Poet «, 1770 — 1781 Ho was a man of > i en 
great loaminp, and his gt\ le, though somewhat heavy, and delighting too 
much in long words and ponderous antithetical sentences, is singularly 
correct and clear ' "■ 1 


Dc$o ipiion of a Palace m a F<j dlcy * 

Yi„ who listen vritli credulity to the whisks of fancy, and 
pursue with eagerness the phantoms of hopfl^'Vho expect that 
age will perform the promises of 3 outh, and that the deficiencies 
ot the present day will be supplied by the morrd t fr , attend to 
the history of Rasselas, pi nice of Abyssinia 

Rasselas was the fourth «on of tlic mighty emperor, m whose 
dominions the Father of Waters begins Ins course , whose 
bounty pours down the streams of plenty, and scatters over 
the world the hunests of Egypt 

According to the custom which has descended fiom age to 
age among the monaichs of the torrid zone, Rasselas was con- 
fined in a pm ate palace, with the other sons and daughters of 
Abyssinian royalty', till the order of succession should call him 
to the throne. 

The place, which the wisdom or policy of antiquity had 
destined for * the residence of the Abyssinian pnnees, w r as a 
spacious 1 alley m the kingdom of Amhara, surrounded on 
c\ery side by mountains, of which' the summits o\ erhang the 
middle part The only passage by winch it could be enteied 
was a ca\ eiu that passed under a rock, of which it had long 
been disputed whether it was the w r ork of natuip or of human 
industry. The outlet of the ca\cm was concealed by a thick 
wood, and the mouth wdnoh opened into the i alley .was closed 
with gates of iron, forged by the aitificers of ancient days, so 
massy, that no man, without the help of^enjhnes, could open 
or shut them * * **' 

Fiomtbe mountains on e\ery side rivulets descended, that 
filled all_ the valley with verdure and feitihty, and foimed a 
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lake m the middle, inhabited by fish of <n cry specie*, and 
frequented by e\ery fowl whom nature has taught to dip the 
vmg in water. This lake discharged its superfluities by a 
stream, which entered n da tie cleft of the mount am on the 
northern side, and fell with dreadful nolbe from precipice to 
precipice, till it was heard no more 

The sides of the mountains were covered with trees, the 
hanks ortho hrooks were dnor-afied with flowers. e\ery blast 
Shook spices from the rocks, and every month dropped fruits 
upon the ground All animals that bite the gra«*, or browse 
the shrubs, whether wild or tame, wandered in this extensn e 
cu cm V secured fiom beasts of prey by the mountains which 
confined them On one part were Hocks and herds feeding m 
the pastures, on another all the beasts of clinsc frisking m the 
lawns the sprightly kid was bounding on the tocIcs, the subtle 
monkey fxolicing m the trees, and tlio solemn elephant reposing 
in the shade jAll the diversities of the world were brought 
together, the^cssings of nature were Collected, and its euls 
extracted and excluded 

The valley, wide and fruitful, supplied its inhabitants with 
the necessaries of life , and all delights and superfluities were 
added at the annual visit which the emperor paid his children, 
when the iron gate was opened to the sound of music and 
during eight days, every one that resided m the \ alley was 
reqmied to propose w hater ei might contribute to make seclu- 
sion pleasant, to fill up the \ acancies of attention, and lessen 
the tediousness of time E\ ery desire was immediately granted 
All the artificers of pleasure were called to gladden the 
festivity , the musicians exerted the power of harmony, and the 
dancers showed their actiuty before the pnnees, in hopes that 
they fhould pass their lnes m blissful captivity, to winch those 


only were admitted whose performance was thought able to 
add novelty to luxury Such was the appearance of security 
and delight which tins retirement afforded, that they to whom 
it was new always desired that it might he perpetual , and su, 
those on whom the iron gate had once closed were no\ei 
suffeied to return, the -effect of longer experience could not be 
known Thujs.every year produced new scenes of delight, anrl 
new competitors for imphsonment - • , 

The palace stood on an eminence, raised about thirty paces' 
above the surface of the lake It was diuded into many 
squares, or courts, builtVwith greater or less maomficence 
according to the 'rank of those for whom they were designed’ 
The roofs were" turned into arches of massy stone, joined bV a 
.cement that grew harder by time , and the building stood from 
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century to centmy, deriding the solstitial rains and equinoctial 
hurricane*, without need of reparation 

This house, which was so large as to be fully known to none 
hut some ancient officeis, who successively inherited the seciets 
-of the place, was built as if Suspicion herself had dictated the 
plan. To e\ ery room there was an open and a secret passage , 
ever} square had a communication with the rest, cither from 
the upper «tones hy private galleries, or by subterraneous 
passages from the lower apaitments. Many of the columns 
had unsuspected cavities m which a long race of monarchs 
had reported their treasures They then closed up the, open- 
ing with marble, winch was never to be remov edS blit -in 
the utmost exigencies of the kingdom; and recorded -their 
accumulations in a book, which was itself concealed m,n tower, 
not entered but by the etnperoi, attended hy the prince who 
fctood next in succession. 


The Discontent of Rassclas m the Happy Valley. 

Here the sons and daughters of Abjssmia lived only to 
kuow the soft vicissitudes of pleasuie and lepose, attended 
by all that were skilful to delight, and gratified with whatever 
the <00*0 can enjoy They wandeied m gardens of fragrance, 
and slept m the fortresses of security Eveiy art was prac- 
tised to make them pleased with their own condition The 
sages who instructed them told them of nothing hut the 
' miseries of public life and described all beyond the mountains 
as regions of calamity, where discord was always raging, and 
'where man preyed upon man To heighten their opinion of- 
their own felicity, they were daily entertained with songs, the 
subject of which was the happy valley Their appetites were 
excited hy frequent enumerations of different enjoyments , and 
revelry and merriment were the business, of hveiy hour, from 
the dawn of morning to the close of the evening 

These methods were generally successful , few of the princes 
ever washed to enlarge their bounds, hut passed then lives m 
full eonyichoh that they had all within their reach that art 
■^or nature could bestow, and pitied- those wlioM.-nature had 
excluded from this seat of tranquillity, as the sport of chance 
and the slaves of misery. 

Thus they lose in the morning and lay down at night, 
pleased with caclf other and with themselves , -all but Bqsselas, 
who, --in the twenty-sixth year of his age, began to withdraw 
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lnmaelf from the pastimes and assemblies, and to delight m 
solitary walks and silent meditation He often sat before 
tables covered with luxuiy, and forgot to taste the dainties 
that were placed befoie him he rose abruptly in the midst of 
the song, and hastily retired beyond the sound of music His 
attendants obsened the change, and endeavoured to renew his 
love of pleasure he neglected then officiousness, repulsed their 
invitations, and spent day after day on the banks of rivulets 
sheltered with trees, wbeie he sometimes listened to the buds 
in the branches, sometimes observed the fish playing in the 
stream, and anon cast his eyes upon the pastures and mountains 
filled w^tk animals, of which some were biting the herbage, and 
some' 'sleeping among the bushes The singularity of his 
humour, made him much observed. One of the sages, m whose 
conversation he had formeily delighted, followed him secretly, 
in hope of discovering the cause of his disquiet. Rasselas, 
who knew not that any one was near him, having for some 
time fixed his eyes upon the goats -that were browsing among 
the rocks, begmi to compare their condition with Ins own 

‘What,’ ‘makes the difference between man and all 

the rest of the animal cieation 9 Every beast that strays 
beside me has the same corporal necessities with myself he is 
hungry, and crops the grass, he is thnsty, and drinks the 
stream lus thirst and hunger are appeased, lie is satis- 
fied, and sleeps be rises again, and is hungiy, be is again 
fed, and is at rest I am hungry and thirsty like, him, but 
when thirst and hunger cease, I am not at rest , I^qm, like 
him, pained with want, hut am not like him, satam^d -with 
fulness The intermediate horns aie tedious and gloomy?? 
I long again to be hungry, that I may again quicken/thls 
attention The birds peck the bemes of the com, and'* fly 
away to the gioves, where they sit m seeming happiness oh the 
branches, and waste their lives m tuning one unvaried series of 
sounds I likewise can call the lutanist and the singer, but 
the sounds that pleased me yesterday weary me to-day, and 
will grow yet more wearisome to-morrow I can discover m 
me no power cf perception which is not glutted with its proper 
'pleasure, yet I do not feel myself delighted Man surely lias 
•some latent sense, foi which this place affords no gratification 
. or lie lias ^ome desires' distinct from sense, which roust he 
r satisfied before lie can be ..happy ’ 

- ' Aftei -this lie lifted up lus head, and seeing thqiadpn rising., 
walked towards $ie palace As he passed through we fields, 
anfl saw the 'animals aiound him, ‘ Ye,’ said >lie* if&ee' happy,' 
and need not .envy me, that walk thus amongtwu, buideced 

t x \ -■ w 
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with myself, nor do I, ye gentle beings, envy your felicity, 
for it is not the felicity of man I have many distresses from 
which ye are free ; I fear pain when I do not feel it I some- 
times shnnk at evils recollected, and sometimes start at evils 
anticipated surely the equity 'of Providence has balanced 
peculiar sufferings with peculiar enjoyments 

With observations like these the pnnce amused himself as 
he returned, uttering them with a plaintive voice, yet with a 
look that discovered him to feel some complacence m his own 
perspicacity, and to receive some solace of the miseries of life, 
from consciousness of the delicacy with which he felt, and 'the ‘ 
eloquence with which he bewailed, them,* He mingled cheer*- 
hilly m the divemions of the evening, and all rejoiced thfintfj 
-that his heart was lightened r ~ ^ 


' The Wants of him that wants nothing 

Os the nest day, his old instructor, lmagininj^lhat be had 
now made himself acquainted with his disease of mind, was m 
hope of curing it by counsel, and officiously sought an oppor- 
tunity of conference , which the pnnce, having long considered 
him as one whose intellects were exhausted, was not very 
willing to affoid e Why,’ said he, * does this man thus intrude 
upon me ? shall I never be suffered to forget these lectures, 
which pleasid only while they were new, and to become new 
again, mu^fbe forgotten ? * He then walked into the wood, and 
composed himself to his usual meditations ; when, before bis 
thoughts had taken any settled form, he perceived his pursuer 
at his side, and was at first prompted by his impatience to go 
hastily away , but being unwilling to offend a man whom he 
had once re\ erenced, and still loved, he invited him to sit down 
with him on the hank 

The old man. thus encouraged, began to lament the change 
which had been lately observed in the pnnce, and ,to inquire 
vhy he so often retired from the pleasures of the palace, to 
onelmess and silence. ‘ I fly from pleasures , 5 said the pnnce, 
because pleasure bas ceased to please . J am lonely because 
tarn miserable, and am unwilling to cloud with my presence 
he happiness of others 5 * You, sir , 5 sard the sage, * are the 

rrst who f haie complained of misery m the happy valley I 
hope to convince you that your complaints have no real cause 
You hre here rfi full possession of all the etoperoh-of ^Abyssinia 
can bestow . here is neither labour to be endured 'hpr ,danger 
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to be dreaded , yet hero is all that labour or danger can procure 
or purchase Look round and tell me winch of your wants us 
without supply if you want nothing, how* arc you unhappy’ 
‘That I want nothing,’ «md the prince, ‘ or that I know not 
what I want, is the cause of my complaint; if I had any known 
want, I should ha\e a certain wish: that wish would excite 
endeavour, and I should not then repine to see the sun inoi e 
so slowly towards the western mountains, or to lament when 
the day breaks, and sleep will no longer hide me from myself. 
When L see the lads and the lambs chasing one another, I fancy 
that I should he happy if 1 had something to pursue. But, 
' possessing all that I can want, I find one day and one hour 
i exactly like another, except that the latter is still more tedious 
than the former. Let j our experience inform me how the 
day may now seem as short as m my childhood, while nature 
was yet fresh, and every moment shew ed me w hat I ne\ er had 
obseried before X ha\e already enjoyed too much • give me 
something to desire ’ The old man was surprised at tins new 
species of affliction, and knew not what to reply, yet was un- 
willing to bei silent. ‘Sir,’ said he, ‘if jou had seen the 
miseiies ofrtne world, you would know' how to value your 
present state ’ ‘Now, said the prince, ‘you ha\e gnen me 
something to desire I shall long to see the miseries of the 
world, since the sight of them is necessary to happiness ’ 


The Prince continues to Gncic and Muse 


Ai tins time the sound of music proclaimed the hour of 
repast, and the conversation was concluded The old man went 
away sufficiently discontented to find that his reasonings had 
produced the only conclusion which they were intended to 
prevent. But m the decline of life, shame and grief are of 
short duration-; whether it be that we bear easily what we have 
borne long or- that, finding oursolies m ago less regarded 
we less regard others, or that we look with slight regard upon 
afflictions, to which Ve know that the hand of death m about to 
put an end 


The prince, whose views were extended, to a Wider’ space, 
could not speedily quiet his emotions He had been before 
terrified at the length of life which nature promised hiJ 
because he considered that in along time muchmusthe endroSd 
he now rejoiced m lus youth, because m many years hWh 
■“£¥ *te fcst team of tepo that 

4 
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darted into his mind lckmdlcd youth m his cheeks, and doubled 
the lustre of lus eyes He was fired with the desire of doing 
something, though lie know not yet, with distinctness, either 
end or means He was now no longei gloomy and unsocial , 
but, considering himself as master of a seciet stock of happi- 
ness, which he could only enjoy by concealing, he affected to be 
busy m all the schemes of dn crsion, and endeavoured to make 
others pleased with the state of which he himself was weaiy 
But pleasures can ne\er he so multiplied 01 continued as not 
to leave much of life unemployed , there were many hours, 
both of the night and day, which lie conld spend without 
suspicion in solitary thought The load of life was pinch 
lightened , he went eagerly into the assemblies, because he 
supposed the frequency of his presence necessary to the succelS 
of his purposes, he retired gladly to privacy, because he had 
now a subject of thought His chief amusement was to picture 
to lnmself that world which he had never seen, to place himself 
m \ arfous conditions, to be entangled m imaginary difficulties, 
and to he engaged in wild adventures ; hut his benevolence 
always terminated his projects m the lelief of^distress, the 
detection of fraud, the defeat of oppression, and the diffusion 
ot happiness 

Thus passed twenty months of the life of Easselas He 
busied himself so intensely in visionary bustle that he forgot his 
real solitude , and, amidst hourly prepaiations for the various 
incidents of human affairs, neglected to consider by what means 
he should bungle with mankind ( 

One day, as he was sitting on a bank, he feigned to himself 
an orphan virgin lobbed of her little portion by a treacherous 
lover, and crying after him for restitution So strongly was 
the image impressed upon lus mind, that ho started up m the 
maid’s defence, and ran forward to seize the plunderer with all 
the eagerness of real pursuit Fear naturally quickens the 
flight’ of guilt Easselas could not catch the fugitive with his 
utmost efforts , hut, resolving to weary by perseverance him 
whom he could not surpass m speed, he pressed on, till the foot 
of the mountain stopped his couise 

Here he recollected lnmself, and smiled at his own useless 
impetuosity ^ Then raising his eyes to the mountain, ‘This/ 
Said he, ‘h? the fatal obstacle that hinders at once the enjoy- 
ment of pleasure and the exercise of virtue How long is 
it that my hopes and wishes have flown beyond this boun- 
dary of my life, which yet I never hate attempted to sur- 
mount 1 ’ Struck with this reflection, he sat dawp to muse, 
and remembered, tliat since he first resolved to escape from 
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his confinement, the sun had passed -twice over him m his 
annual course He now felt a degree of regret with which 
he had never been before acquainted He considered how 
much might have been done m the time which had passed 
and left nothing real behind it He compared twenty months 
with the life of man ‘ In life,’ said he, ‘ is not to be counted 
the ignorance of infancy or imbecility of age We are long 
before we are able to think, and we soon cease from the power 
of acting The true period of human existence may be reason- 
ably estimated at forty years, of which I have mused away the 
fpur-and-twentietk part What I have lost was certain, for I 
^havei certainly possessed it, but of twenty months to come, who 
' can -assure me ? ’ 


The consciousness of his own folly pierced him deeply, and 
he was long before he could be reconciled to himself 1 The rest 
of my time,’ said ho,' ‘lias been lost by the crime oi folly of my 
ancestors, and the absurd institutions of my countiy , I remem- 
-ber it with disgust, yet without remorse but the months that 
have passed since new life darted into my soul, since I formed 
a scheme of reasonable felicity, have been squandered by my 
own fault 1 hav e lost that which can nqver he restored I 
have seen the sun nse and set for twenty months, an idle gazer 
on the light of heaven m this time the birds have left the nest 
of their mother, and committed themselves to ^be- woods and to 
the skies , the kjd has forsaken the teat, and learned by degrees 
to climb tbe rocksin quest of independent sustenance I only 
have made no advances, but am stall helpless and ignorant The 
moon, by more, than twenty changes, admonished me of the flux 
of life the stleam that rolled before my feet upbraided rpy 
inactivity I satrfeasting on intellectual luxury, regardless alike 
of the examples of the earth and the instructions of the planets. 
Twenty months are past, who shallrestore them ? ’ 

These sorrowful’ meditations fastened upon his mind be 
passed four months m resolving to lose no more time m idle 
resolves, and was awakened to more vigorous exertion, by hear- 
ing a maid, Whol^ad broken a porcelain cup, remark, that what 
cannot he repaared'is not to be regretted 

This was.bhvjous , and Rasselas reproached himself that he 
had not discovered it , having not known, or not considered 
how many useful ‘hints are obtained by chance, and how often 
the mind, burned btfher oWn ardour to distant > lews, neglects 
the truths that lie. open before her He, for a few hours 
regretted hi s regret, and from that time bent ins whole mS 
upon the means of escaping from the valley of- happiness v . 
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The Pi ince Meditates his Escape 

He now found that it would be very difficult to effect that 
which it was \ery easy ter suppose effected When he looked 
lound about lum, he saw T himself confined by the bais of nature, 
which had ne\er yet been bioken, and by the gate, through 
winch none that once had passed it were evei able to return 
He was nowr impatient as an eagle m a grata He passed week 
after week m clambering the mountains, to see if there was 
any apeitme which the bushes might conceal, but found all the 
summits inaccessible by then piommence The iron gate he 
despaired to open , for it wvis not only secured with all.ifhe ( 
power of art, but' was always watched by successive sentinels^ 
and was by its position exposed to the perpetual observation <?y 
all the inhabitants 

He then examined the caiein thiougli which the waters of 
the lake weie discharged, and, looking down at a time when 
the sun shone strongly upon its mouth, he discov ered it to be- 
full ot broken locks, which, though they peimitted the stream 
to flow through many narrow passages, would stop any body 
of solid bulk He returned discouraged and, dejected , but 
baling now known the blessing of hope, resolved nevei to 
despair 

In these fiihtless researches he spent ten months. The time, 
however, passed cheerfully away m the morning he rose with 
new hope, ni* the e\ ening applauded his owm-diligence, and m 
the night slept sound aftei his fatigue met a thousand 
amusement?, which beguiled his labourf*yi|l diveisified his 
thoughts * ’lie discerned the i arious mstif^jK of animals and 
properties of plants, and found the place r effete with winders, 
of which he proposed to solace himself with #he contemplation, 
if he should never be able to accomplish his flight, rejoicing 
that his endeavouis, though yet unsuccessful, had supplied him 
watli a source of inexhaustible inquiry 

But his original curiosity was not yet abated , he resolved 
to obtain 1 some knowledge of the ways of men His wish still 
continued, but his hope grew less He feeased to survey any 
longer the w r alls of his prison, and spared** to 'Search by new 
toils Jfor interstices which he knew could flot^be .found, yet 
determined, to keep Ins design always m/Hoew, and lay hold on 
any expedient that time should offei ' 1 c ' 
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A Dissertation on the Art of Flying 


Among the artists that had been allured into the happy 
valley, to labour for the accommodation *, and pleasure of its 
inhabitants, was a man eminent for his knowledge of the 
mechanic powers, who had contrived many engines both of use 
and recreation By a wheel, which the stream turned, he forced 
the water into a towei, whence it was distributed to -all the 
apartments of the palace He erected a pavilion m the garden, 
Around which he kept the air always cool by artificial showers 
One of the groves, appropriated to the ladies, was ventilated 
’by fans, to which the rivulets that ran through it gave a 
'constant motion , and mstiuments of soft music were placed at 
proper distances, of which some played by the impulse of the 
wind, and some by the power of the stream 

This artist was sometimes visited by Basselas, who was 
pleased with every kind of knowledge, imagining that the time 
would come when all his acquisitions should be of use to him 
m the open world He came 6ne day to amuse himself in his 
usual manner, and found the master busy m building a sailing 
chanot he saw that the design was practicable upon a level 


surface, and with expressions of great esteem solicited its 
completion The workman was pleased to find himself so much 
regarded by the pnnce, and resolved to gain yet higher honours 
4 Sir,’ said he, 4 you have seen but a small part of what the 
mechanic sciences can perform I have been long of opinion, 
that instead of the tardy conveyance of ships and chariots, man 
might use the swifter migration of wings , that the fields of air 
are open to knowledge, and that only ignorance and idleness 
need crawl upon the ground ’ 

This hint lekindled the pnnce’s desire of passing the moun- 
tains Having seen what the mechanist had already performed, 
he was willing to fancy that he could do more , yet resolved 
to inquire further before he suffered hope to afflict by 
disappointment 4 1 am afraid,’ said he to the artist, 4 that your 
imagination prevails over your skill, and that you now tell me 
rather what £ou wish than what you know Every a nimal has 
his element assigned him, the birds have the an, and man and 
beasts the earth ’ 4 So,’ replied the mechanist, 4 fishes have the 
water, 'in which yet beasts can swim by nature, and man bv 
ait He that can swim needs not despair to fly to swim is to 
fly m a grosser fluid, and to fly is to swim in a subtler We 
are only to proportion our power of resistance to the different 
density of matte? through which we are to pass You will be 
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necessarily upborne by the an, if you can renew any impulse 
upon it faster than the an can recede fiom the piessure 5 

* But the exercise of swimming,’ said the prince, ‘ is very 
laborious , the strongest limbs are soon weaned I am afraid 
the act of flying will be yet more violent , and wmgs will be of 
no great use unless we can fly fuithei than we can swim ’ 

* The Inborn of rising from the giound,’ said the artist, e will 
be great, as we c ee it m the heaviei domestic fowls , but, 
as wre mount lnghei, the cai til’s attraction, and the body’s 
gravity, will be gradually diminished, till we shall arrive at a 
region where the man will float in the air without any tendency 
to fall no caro w ill then he necessary but to moi e forward, 
which the gentles! impulse will effect You, sir, whose curiosity, 
is so extensile, will easily concenc with what pleasure a philo- 
sopher, furnished with wings, and hoveling m the sky, would 
«ee the earth, and all its inhabitants, rolling beneath him, and 
presenting to him successively, by its diurnal motion, all the 
countries witlim the same parallel How must it amuse the 
pendent spectator to see the moving scenes of land and ocean, 
cities and de^ei ts I to sun ey with equal security the marts of 
trade,' and the fields of battle , mountains infested by barbarians, 
and fruitful regions gladdened by plenty and lulled by peace 1 
How easily shall we then trace the Nile through all its passages, 
pass over to distant legions, and examine the face ot nature 
from one extremity of the earth to the other ’ 

4 All this,’ «aid the pi nice, ‘is much to he desired, but I am 
afraid tint no man will be able to breathe m these regions of 
speculation and tranquillity I haie been told that lespiratidn 
is ^difficult upon lofty mountains , yet from these precipices, 
though so high as to produce great tenuity of an, it is very 
easy to fall therefore I suspect, that from any height where 
life can he supported, there may he danger of too quick 
descent ’ 

‘ Nothing,’ replied the artist, * will evci he attempted, if all 
possible objections must be first overcome If you will favour 
my pioject, I wull tiy the first flight, at my own hazard I 
ha\e consideied the structure of all volant amnjals,and find the 
folding continuity of the hat’s wings most easily accommodated 
to ,the human form Upon this model J. shall ^begra > my task 
. to-morrow , and, m a year, expect to toWer into the air beyond 
the- malice and pui suit of man But 1 will work only on this 
condition, 1 that the ait shall not be drvulged, and th^t you shall 
mot lequue me to make wmgs for any hut ourselves , , 

‘ "Why,* said Basselas, ‘should you envy' others so great an 
advantage ? All skill ought to be exerted for universal good , 
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every man lias owed much to others, and ought to repay the 
kindness that he has received ’ 

* If men were all virtuous,’ returned the artist, ‘ I should 
with great alacrity teach them to fly But what would be 
the Security of the good, if the had could at pleasure invade 
them from the sky ? Against an army sailing through the 
clouds, neither walls, mountains, nor seas, could afford security 
A flight of northern savages might hover m the wind 
and fall with mesistible violence upon the capital of a vast 
region Even this valley, the letieat of princes," the abode 
of happiness might be violated by the sudden descent of some 
of the naked nations that swarm on the coast of the southern 
sfeal’ 

The prince piomiscd secrecy, and waited for the perform- 
ance, not wholly hopeless of success He visited the work from 
time to time, observed its progress, and remarked many in- 
genious contrivances to faciktate motion, and unite levity with 
strength The artist was every day more certain that he 
should leav e vultures and eagles behind him, and the contagion 
of lus confidence seized upon the prince In a year the wings 
were finished and, on a morning appointed, the makei 
appeared furnished for flight on a little promontory .lie waved 
his pmions a while to gatliei air, then leaped from Ins stand, 
and in an instant dropped into the lake His -wings, which 
were of no use m the an, sustained him m the watei , and the 
prince drew lum to land half dead with terror and v exation 


The Prince finds a Man of Learning 

* 

The prince was not much afflicted by tins disaster, having 
suffered himself to hope foi a happier event only because be 
had no other means of escape in view He stall persisted in 
lus design of leaving the happy v alley by the first opportunity 
His imagination was now at a stand , he had no prospect of 
entering into the world , and, notwithstanding all his endea- 
vouis to support himself, discontent, by degrees, preyed upon 
him , and he began again to lose bis thoughts m sadness, when 
the rainy season^ which m these countaies is periodical, made it 
inconvenient to wandfa in the woods , 

The ram continued: longer and with more violence than had 
eVer been known the clouds bioke on the surrounding moun- 
tain-, and the torrents stieamed into the plain on eveiy side, 
till the cavern was too narrow to discharge the watei The 
lake ovei flowed its banks, and all the level of the yalley was 
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corned with (lie inundation. The eminence on winch the 
palace wa* limit, nnrl some other spots of using ground, woie 
nil that the e\o could now discovei. The herds, and flocks left 
the pasture, nml both the wild beasts and the tame retreated to 
the mountains. 

This inundation confined all the pnuccs to domestic amuse- 
ments: and the attention ot llassclas was particularly seized 
by n poem, which Jtnlac rehearsed, upon tho \arious conditions 
of humanity* He commanded the poet to attend him m bis 
apartment, and recite Ins \ cr^es a second lime, then, entenng 
into famili u talk, lit thought himself happy m having foimd a 
man who knew the world so well, and could so skilfully >pamt 
the scenes of life. Ho asked a thousand questions about things, 
to which, though common to all other moitals, lus confinement 
from childhood had kept him a stranger. The poet pitied his 
ignorance, and loved his curiosity, and entertained lum from 
day* to day with novelty and instruction, so that the prince 
regretted the necessity' of sleep, and longed till the morning 
should renew his pleasure. 

As they were fitting together, the punce commanded Imlac 
to relate Ins history', and to tell by what accident he was foiced, 
or by what motive induced to close his life m the happy valley 
As he wa« going to begin Ins narrative, ltasselas was called to 
a concert, and obliged to restrain bis curiosity till the evening — 
JlassrUi'i Pi nice of Abyssinia 


DAVID HUME. 

HORN I'll , DU D 1T76 

V pn.it Scotch historian and philosopher Ills greatest work is The 
Jlt'lon/ of Pnotand , which, though not ol the highest historical value, is 
remarkable for its hvel> nml attractin' stvlc lTis Pto-ays, Moral, Political, 
and Lttcrarif, were declared by a preat entic to he ‘ tho best models m nm 
longungo of the short but full, of tho clear and apreeablc, though deep, dis- 
cussion of diflicult micstions *- Gibbon speaks of Ilumo's stylo as being full 
of 1 cnrtlc's, inimitable beauties * 


t * 

On National Chardtf-cvs* 

' - i 

’Tun Vulgar are apt to carry all '^national characteis to 
extremes , and, ha\ mg once established it as a principle that 
any r people arc knavish, or cowardly, or ignorant, they will 
admit of no exception, but comprehend eveiy individual under 
the same censure Men of sense condemn these undishnguishing 
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luclgments ; though, at the same tune, they allow that each 
nation has a peculiar set of manners, and that some particular 
qualities are more frequently to ho met with among one people 
than among their neighbours The common people in Switzer- 
land have probably more honesty than those of the same rank 
m Iieland , and e\ ery prudent man will, from that circumstance 
alone, make a difference m the trust winch he reposes m each 
We have reason to expect greater wit and gaiety in a French- 
man than in a Spaniaid, though Cervantes was born m Spam 
An Englishman will naturally he supposed to have more know- 
ledge than a Dane, though Tycho Brahe was a native of Denmark 
ipiflfereEt leasons are assigned foi these national chai act-ci s , 
while some account for them from mm a?, others from physical, 
causes By moud causes, I mean all circumstances which are 
fitted to work on the mmd as motives or reasons, and which 
render a peculiar set of manners habitual to ns Of tins kind 
are, tbe nature of the government, the revolutions of public 
affairs, the plenty or penury in winch the people In e, the 
situation of the nation with regard to its neighbours, and such 
like circumstances By physical causes, I mp.m those qualities 
of tbe an and climate which are snpjiosed to woik insensibly on 
tbe temper, by altenng tbe tone and habit of tbe body, and 
giving a particulai complexion, wlucli, though reflection and 


reason may sometimes overcome it, will yet prevail among tbe 
generality of mankind, and have an influence on their manners 
That the character of a nation will much depend on mot al 
causes, must be evident to the most superficial obseiver , since 
a nation is nothing but a collection of individuals, and tbe 
manners of individuals are fiequently -deteimmed by these 
causes As poverty and hard laboui debase the minds of the’ 
common people, and render them unfit for any science and 
ingenious profession , so where any government becomes v eiy 
oppressive to all its subjects, it must have a proportional effect 
on their temper and genius, aud must banish all the liberal arts 
from among them 

The same principle of moral causes fives the character of 
different professions, and alters even that disposition which the 
particular member receive from tbe band of Nature A soldzei 
and a priest axe different characters, in all nations, and all 
ages, and ^his difference is founded on circumstances whose 

operation is eternal and unalterable 1 e 

J P}y 6lcaL ° aus ^ I am inclined to doubt altogether of 

S “ Imrtl0ul “ I ’ <Io I think 

?*£SS 1? a. Jf or S™" 8 air, feed, or climate 
onfese that the contrary opinion may justly, ai Slat sight, 
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seem probable, since we find that these ciicumstances ha\e an 
influence ov ei every otbei animal, and that even those creatures 
which are fitted to live m all climates, such as dogs, hoises, &c , 
do not attain the same peifection m all The courage of bull- 
dogs and game-cocks seems peculiar to England Flandeis is 
lemarkable for laige and heavy horses Spam foi horses light, 
and of good mettle And any bleed of these creatures, trans- 
planted fiom one countiy to another, will soon lose the qualities 
which they derived from their native climate It may be asked, 
why not the same with men ? 

Tlieie are few questions moie crnious than tins, 01 which 
will oftenei occur m our inquiries concerning humamaffans , 
and theiefore it ma} r be propel to give it a full examination* 

The human min d is ot a \eiy imitative nature , 'nbV is it 
possible for any set of men to converse often together without 
acqvnnng a similitude of mannei and communicating to each 
other their vices as well as virtues The propensity to company 
and society is strong m all lational cieatures , and the same 
disposition, which gives us this jpiopensity makes us entei deeply 
into each othei’s Sentiments, and causes like passions and incli- 
nations to mn, as it were, by contagion, tbiougb tlie whole club 
or knot of companions Where a numbei ot men are united 
into one political body, the occasions of then mtercouise must 
be so fiequent, for defence, commeiee, and government, that, 
together with the same speech or language, they must acquiie 
a resemblance m then mannei s, and have a common or national 
chaiacter, as well as a peisonal one, peculiar to each individual. 
Now, .though natuie pioduces all kinds of temper and undei- 
standwg m great abundance, it does not follow that she always 
produces them m like piopoitions, and that m every society the 
ingredients of mdustiy and indolence, valour and cowardice, 
humanity and hi utality, wisdom and folly, will be mixed aftei 
the same manner. In the infancy of society, if any of these 
dispositions he found m greater abundance than the rest, it will 
naturally prevail m the composition, and give a tmctiue to the 
national character. Oi, should it be asserted that no species of 
temper can leasonably he presumed to > predominate, even m 
those contracted societies, and that thp same proportions will 
always be preserved m tlie mixture, yit surely the peisons in 
credit and antbonty, being still a moip -contracted body, cannot 
always be presumed -■to be of the saine charactei , and then 
influence on the planners of the people must, at all times, be 
very considerable. If, on the fiist establishment of a‘ republic, 
a. Brutus should be placed m authority, and be transported 
with' such an ‘enthusiasm foi liberty and public good as to over- 
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look all tlie ties of nature as well as pm ate mteiest, sueli an 
illustrious example mil naturally have an effect on the whole 
society, and kindle the same passion in every bosom Whatever 
it be that forms the manners of one .generation, the next must 
imbibe a deeper tincture of the rame dje,-incn being more 
susceptible of all impiessions during infancy, and retaining these 
impressions as long as they remain m the world I assert, then, 
that all national characters, wbcie they depend not on fixed 
moral causes, proceed from such accidents us these, and that 
physical causes have no discernible operation on the human 
mind It is a maxim m all philosophy, tli'ut causes which do 
not appear aie to be considered as not existing 

If we run over the globe, or i evolve the annals of lnstoiy, 
we shall dibcov ei c\ erywheie signs of a sympathy or contagion 
of manners, none of the influence of an 01 climate" 

Fust, \Ve may observe, that where a very extensive govern- 
ment has been established lor many centuries, it spreads a 
national charactei over the whole empire, and communicates to 
every part a similanty of manners Thus the Chinese have the 
greatest uniformity of character imaginable, though the air 
and climate, m different paits of those vast dominions, admit of 
very considerable variations 

Secondly, In small governments, which are contiguous, the 
people have, ^notwithstanding, a different charactei , and are 
- often as distinguishable in then manners as the most distant 
nations Athens and Thebes were but a slioit day’s journey 
from each other, though the Athenians were as remarkable for 
ingenuity, politeness and gaiety, as the Thebans for dulness, 
rusticity, and a phlegmatic temper Plutarch, discoursing of 
the effects of air on the minds of men, observ es, that the inhabi- 
tants of the Piiaius possessed very different tempeis from those 
of the highei town m Athens, which was distant about four 
miles from the formei hut I believe no one attributes the 
difference of manners, m Wapping and St James’s, to a differ- 
( ence of air or climate 

Tkiidly, The same national character commonly follows the 
authority of government to a precise boundary, and upon 
crossing avivei or passing a mountain, one finds a new set of 
manners, with a u 3 w government The Languedocians and 
Gascons are the gayest people m France, but whenever you 
pass the Pyrenees, you are among Spaniards Ts it conceivable 
that the 'qualities of the air should change exactly with the' 
hmiis of 'an empire, which depends so much on the accidents oT 
catties, negotiations, and marriages ? v 

Fourthly ,^ here any set of men, scattered over distant 
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nations, maintain a close society , or commumcation together, 
they acquire a similitude of manners, and haVe hut little m > 
common with the nations amongst whom they live. Thus the 
Jews in Europe, and the Armenians m the East, have a peculiar 
charactei , and the foimer are as much noted for fraud as the 
latter foi probity. 

Fifthly , Where any accident, as a difference m language or 
religion, keeps two nations, inhabiting the same country, from 
mi\mg with each other, they wall preserve, during several 
centimes, a distinct and even opposite set of manners The 
integrity, gravity, and biavery of the Tuiks, form an exact 
contrast to the deceit, levity, and cowaidice of the modem 
Greeks ' > r 

Sixthly, The same set of manners -will follow a nation/ and 
adhere to them oier the whole globe, as well as the same 
laws and language The Spanish, English,' French, and Dutch 
colonies, are all distinguishable, even between the tropics. 

Seventhly, The manners of a people change i ery considerably 
from one age to another, either by great alterations in their 
grn emment, by the mixtures of new people, or by that incon- 
stancy to which all human affairs are subject The ingenuity, 
mdustiy, and activity of the ancient Greeks, have nothing m 
common with the stupidity and indolence of the present inhabi- 
tants of those regions Candour, bravery, and love of liberty, 
formed the character of the ancient Romans, as subtilty, cowar- 
dice, and a slavish disposition, do that of the modern The 
old Spaniards were restless, tuibulent, and so addicted to wai, 
that many of them killed themselves* when deprived of their 
arms by the Romans One would find an equal difficulty at 
present (at least one would have found it fifty years ago) to 
J rouse up the modem Spamaids to arms The Batavians were 
all soldieis of fortune, and hired themselves into the Roman 
armies Their posterity make use of foreigneis for the same 
purpose that the Romans did their ancestors Though some 
few strokes of the French character be the same with that 
which Ciesar has ascribed to the Gauls, yet what comparison 
between the civility, humanity, and knowledge of the modern, 
inhabitants of that country, and the ignorance, barbarity, and 
grossness of the ancient? Not to insist upon the great ^differ- 
ence between the present possessors of/Brltam and those before 
the Roman.conquest, we may observe, that our ancestors, a few 
_ centimes ago, were sunk into the most abject superstition 
% Eighthly, Where several neighbouring nations have .a very 
close communication together, either by policy, commerce, or 
travelbng, they acquire a similitude of manners, proportioned 
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to the communication Thus all the Fianks appear to have a 
uniform character to the Eastern nations The differences 


j among them are like the peculiar accents of different provinces, 
which are not distinguishable except by an ear accustomed to 
them, and which commonly escape a foreigner 

Ninthly, We may often lemark a wonderful mixture of 
numbers and characters m the same nation, speaking the same 
language, and subject to the same government and m this 
particular the English are the most remarkable of any people 
that perhaps ever were m the world. Nor is this to be ascribed 
to the mutability and uncertainty of their climate, or to any 
other physical causes, since all these causes take place m the 
neighbouring country of Scotland, without having the same 
effect Where the government of a nation is altogether repub- 
lican, it is apt to beget a peculiar set of manners Where it is 
altogether monarchical, it is more apt to have the same effect , 
the imitation of superiors spreading the national manners faster 
among the people If the governing part of the State consist 
altogether of merchants, as m Holland, their uniform way of 
bfe will fix their character If it consists chiefly of nobles 
and landed gentry, like Geimany, France, and Spam, the same 
effect follows The genius of a particular sect or religion is 
also apt to mould the manners of a people But the English 
' government is a mixture of monarchy, aristocracy, and demo- 
cracy The people m authority are composed of gentry and 
merchants All sects of religion are to be found among them , 
and the great liberty and independency which eveiy m m> 
enjoys, allows him to display the manners peculiai to him 
' Hence the Engbsk, of any people in the universe, have the 
least of a national character, unless this very singularity may 
pass for such 1 


If the characters of men depended on the air and climate, 
the degrees of heat and cold should naturally be expected to 
have a mighty influence, since nothing has a greater effect on 
all plants and irrational annuals And indeed there is some 
reason to think that all the nations which live beyond the polar 
circles, 01 between the tropics, are inferior to the lest of the 
species, and are incapable of all the higher attainments of the 
human mind The\ poverty and misery of the northern 
inhabitants of the globe* and the indolence of the southern from 
their few necessities, may, perhaps, account for this remarkable 
difference, without our ; having recourse to physical cdtiTes 
ibis, however, is certain, 'that the characters of nations are' 
very promiscuous m the temperate climates, and that almost ’all 
the general observations which have been formed of the more 
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southern or moie northern people in these climates aie found 
to he uncertain and fallacious 

Shall we say, that the neighbourhood of the sun inflames the 
imagination of men, and gives it a peculiai spirit and vivacity ? 
The French, Gieeks, Egyptians, and Persians are remarkable 
for gaiety , the Spaniards, Turks, and Chinese, aie noted for 
gra\ lty and a serious deportment, without any such difference 
of climate as to produce this difference of tempei 

The Greeks and Romans, who called all other nations 
barbarians, confined genius and a fine understanding to the 
more southern climates, and pronounced the northern nations 
incapable of all knowledge and civility But our island has 
produced as great men, either foi action or learning, as Greece 
or Italy has to boast of 

* It is pretended, that the sentiments of men become more 
delicate as the country approaches nearer to the sun , and that 
the taste of beauty and elegance receives proportional improve- 
ments m every latitude, as we may particularly observe of the 
languages, of which the more southern are smooth and melodi- 
ous, the northern harsh and untunable But this observation 
holds not universally The Arabic is uncouth and disagreeable, 
the Muscovite soft and musical Energy, strength, and harsh- 
ness form the character of the Latin tongue The Italian is 
the most liqmd, smooth, and effeminate language that can 
possibly be imagined Eveiy language will depend somewhat 
on the manners of the people , but much more on that original 
stock of words and sounds which they receive from their ances- 
tors, and which remain unchangeable, even while their manners 
admit of the greatest alterations Who can doubt but the 
English are at present a moie pobte and knowing people than 
the Greeks 'were for several ages after the siege of Troy? 
Yet there is no comparison between the language of Milton 
and that of Homer Nay, the greater are the alterations 
and improvements which happen m the manners of a people, 
the less can he expected in their language A few eminent 
and refined geniuses will communicate their taste and knowledge 
to a whole people, and produce the greatest improvements , 
but they fix the tongue by their writings, and prevent, in some 
degree, its furthei changes \ < 

Lord Bacon has ohseived, that the inhabitants of the , south 
arftj in general, more ingenious than those of the north , hut 
that^ where the native of a cold climate has genius, he rises to a 
higher pitch than-can be reached by the southern wits * This 
observation a late writer confirms, by comparing the southern 
wits to cucumbers, which are commonly all good in' their kind, 
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but, at best, are an insipid fruit , while the nortborn geniuses 
arc bke melons, of winch not one m fifty is good, bat alien it 
is so it has an exquisite relish I bclicie tins remark may bn 
allowed just, when confined to the European nations and to 
the present age, or rather to the preceding one Hut I think 
it may be accounted for from moral causes. All the sciences 
and liberal aits lm\e been imported to us from the south , and 
it is easy to imagine that, in the fiisl order of application, 
when excited by emulation and by glory, the few who were 
addicted to them would cany them to tho greatest height, 
and stretch oiery neno and every faculty to reach the pinnacle 
of perfection Such illustrious examples spread knowledge 
eierywliere, and beget an mmcrsal esteem for the sciences, 
after which, it is no wonder that industry relaxes, while men 
meet not with suitable encouragement, nor arrive nt such 
distinction by their attainments Tho wmersnl diffusion of 
learning among a people, and tho entire banishment of gross 
ignoiance and rusticity, is, therefore, seldom attended with any 
remarkable perfection m particular persons It seems to bo 
*taken for giantcd m tile dialogue de Outto > ilnic, th it knowledge 
•'was much moic common in Vespasian's age than m that of 
Cicero and Augustus Quintilian also complains of tho profa- 
nation ot learning, by its becoming too common. * Formerly,* 
says Jrnenal, ‘ science was confined to Greece and Italy Now 
the whole woi Id emulates Athens and Rome. Eloquent Gaul 
has taught Britain, knowing m the laws E\en Thule entertains 
thoughts ot hiring rhetoricians for its instruction ’ This state 
of learning is remarkable , because Juvenal is himself the last 
of tho Roman writers that possessed any degree of genius 
Thosp*wdio succeeded are valued for nothing but the matters of 
fact ’of which they give us information I hope the late con- 
version of Muscovy to the study of tho sciences will not proxc 
a like prognostic to the present peiiod of learning 

Cardinal Bentivoglio gi\ es the preference to the northern 
nations above the southern with regard to candour and sincerity, 
and mentions, on the one hand, the Spaniards and Italians; 
and, on the other, the Flemings and Germans But I am apt 
to think that this has happened by accident The ancient 
Romans seem to have been a candid, sincere people, as are the 
modem Turks But if, we must needs suppose that this eicnt 
has arisen from fixed-causes, we may only conclude from it 
that aTTextremes are apt to concur, and are commOnly attended 
with the same consequences Treachery is the usual concomi- 
tant of ignorance and barbarism , and if civilised nations cvei 
embrace subtle and crooked politics, it is from an excess of 
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refinement, which makes them di-dam the plain direct path to 
power and gloiy. 

Most conquests have gone from north to south . and it has 
hence been inferred that tnc northern nations possess a supe- 
rior degree of courage and ferocih . But it would haio been 
pister to hive saul that most conquests a»e mado by po\ erty 
and want upon plenty and liclie*. The Saracens, leaiing the 
deserts of Arabia, cai ned then conquests northwnidb upon all 
the futile provinces of the lloman Empire, and met the Tiuks 
lnlf wn), who were coming south waids from the deserts of 
Tartar) . 

An eminent, writer has remm ked, that all courageous animals 
are aI<o eanmorous, and that greater coinage is to be expected 
m a people, such ns the English, who-.e food is strong and hearty, 
than m the half-clan cd commonalty of otliei countries But 
the Swedes, notwithstanding theii* di=id\antages in this parti- 
cular, me not inferior, m martial courage, to any nation that 
ever was an the world 

In general, we may observe, that courage, of all national 
quahf ip-, is the most precarious , because it is exerted only at 
intennis, and h) a fow m every nation, whereas industry, 
knowledge, ciulily, may be of constant and nm\ ersal ubo, and 
for scteial ages may become lmlntual to the whole people 
If courage be proven ed, il must be by discipline, example, and 
opinion The tenth legion of Caesar, and tlio regiment of 
Picardy ill France, weie tormed promiscuously from among the 
cit irens ; Imt lmung once entertained a notion that they were 
the be-t troops iu the sei vice, this \ ery opinion really made 
them such. — j Assays 
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The Highlanders of Scotland in the Eighteenth (Jentiunj. 

i 

, Notwithstakdixg the solitude that prevails among these 
mountains, theic is no want of people in the Highlands I 
am credibly' informed that the Duke of Argyll cah assemble 
five thousand men m arms, of his own clan and surname, which 

E 
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is Campbell , and theie is besides a tnbe of the same appella- 
tion, whose chief is the Eail of Breadalbane The M’Donalds 
aie as numerous, and remaikably warlike the Camerons, 
M’Leods, Erasers, Grants, MTCenzies, MTCays, M’Phersom- 
MTntoslies are powerhd clans, so 1 that if all the Highlanders, 
including the inhabitants of the isles, were united, they coul$ 
bring into the field an army of forty thousand fighting men, 
capable of undertaking the most dangerous enterprise We 
have lived to see foui thousand of them, without discipline, 
throw the whole kingdom' of Great Britain into confusion. 
They attacked and defeated two armies of regular troops 
accustomed to service They penetiated into the centre of 
England, and afteiwaid marched back with deliberation, in 
the face of two other armies, through an enemy’s country, 
..where e\eiy precaution was taken to cut off their letreat I 
know not any other people m Europe, who, without the use or 
knowledge of arms, will attack regulai forces sword m hand, 
if their chief will bead them m battle When disciplined, 
they cannot fail of being excellent soldiers. They do not walk 
( like the generality of mankind, hut trot and bounce like deer, 
as if they moved on springs They greatly excel the Low- 
landeis in all the exeicises that require agihty; they aie 
mciedibly abstemious, and patient of hunger and fatigue , and 
so steeled against the weather, that, in travelling, even when 
the ground is covered with snow, they never look for a house, 
or any other shelter but their plaid, m which they wrap 
themselves up, and go to sleep under the cope of hear en Such 
people, in quality of soldiers, must be invincible, when the 
bdemess is to perform quick marches m a difficult country, to 
strike sudden strokes, beat up the enemy’s quarters, haiass 
their cavaby, and perform expeditions without the formality 
of magazines, baggage, forage, and artillery The chieftainship 

of the Higblandeis is a very dangerous influence, operating at 
the extremity of the island, where the eyes and hands of 
government cannot be supposed to see and act with precision 
and vigour In order to break the foice of clanship, adminis- 
tration has always practised 'the political maxim, Divide and 
conque ) ^The legislatme hath not only disarmed these moun- 
taineers, but also deprived them of their ancient garb, which 
contributed in a great measure to keep up their military 
spirit, and their slavish tenures aie all dissolved by Act of 
Parliament, so that they are at present as free and independent 
of their chiefs as the law can make them; but the original 
attachment still remains, and is founded on something pnor to 
, the feudal system, about which the writers of this a<r e have 
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made suck a potker, as if it were a new discovery, like tke 
1 CJoperaic.ui system Every peculiarity of policy, custom, and 
#en tempei ament, is effectually tiaced to this origin, as if tke 
feudal constitution had not been common to almost all the 
jjphatives of Europe For my part, I expect to see tke use of 
r'trunk-kose and buttered ale ascribed to tke influence of tke 
* feudal system Tke connection between- tke clans and tkeir 
chiefs i 5 *, without doubt, patriarchal , it is founded on kere- 
ditary regard and affection, cherished tkiougk a long 
succession of ages The clan consider the chief as their father, 
they hear his name, they believe themselves descended from 
his family, and they obey him as then lord, with all the ardour 
of filial love and veneration , while he, on his part, exerts a 
paternal authority, commanding, chastising, lewardmg, pro- 
tecting, and maintaining them as his own children 1 If the . 
legislature would - entirely destroy this connection, it must 
compel' the Highlanders to change their habitation and their" 
names Even this experiment has been formerly tried without 
success In the reign of James VI a battle was fought within 
a few short miles of this place between two clans, the M? Gregors 
and the Colquliouns, in which the latter were defeated the 
laud of M’Gregor made such a barbarous use of his victory, 
that lie was forfeited and outlawed by-act of parliament , his 
lands weie given to the family of Monti ose, and his clan were 
obliged to change their name They obeyed so far as to call 
themselies severally Campbell, Graham, or Drummond, the 
surnames of the families of Argyll, Montrose, and Perth, that 
they might enjoy the protection' of those houses , but they 
still added M Gregor to their now appellation , and as their 
chief was deprived of his estate, they robbed and plundered 
for his subsistence hlr Cameron of Lockiel, the chief of that 
clan, whose father whs attainted for having been concerned m 
the last rebellion, returning from France, m obedience to a 
proclamation and act of pailiament passed at the beginning of 
the late war, paid a visit to his own countiy, and hired a farm 
in the neighbourhood of his father’s house, which had been 
burned to the ground The clan, though ruined and scattered, 
no sooner heard of his arnval, than they flocked to him from 
all quarters to welcome his return, and m a few days stocked 
his farm with seven hundred black-cattle, which they had 
sai ed m the general wreck of their affairs but their beloved 
chief, who was a promising youth, did not lrve to enjoy the 
fruits of their fidelity and attachment 

The most effectual method I know to weaken, and at length 
destroy, this influence, is to employ the commonalty in such a 
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mannei as to gne them a taste of property and independence 
In a am the government grants them advantageous leases 
the forfeited estates, if they have no property to piosecute tlij 
means of impro\ ement The sea is an inexhaustible fund of 
riches , but the fishery cannot be carried on -without i essels, 
casks, salt, lines, nets, and other tackle. I conversed with a 
sensible man of this country, who, from a real spirit, of patriot- 
ism, had set up a fishery on the coast, and a manufactory of 
coarse limn, for the employment of the poor Highlanders 
Cod is here m such plenty that, he told me, lie had seen seven 
hundred taken on one line at one haul It must be obsen ed, 
hovei er, that the line was of immense length, and had two 
thousand hooks, baited with mussels; but the fish were so 
superior to the cod cauglit on the banks of Newfoundland, that 
his correspondent at Lisbon sold them lmmediatelyat his own 
price His linen manufacture was likewise in a prosperous way, 
when, the late war intervening, all his best hands were pressed 
into the sen ice 

It cannot be expected that the gentlemen of this country 
should execute commercial schemes to render their vassals 
independent , nor, indeed, are such schemes suited to their way , 
of life and inclination but a company of merchants might, 
with proper management, turn to good account a fishery estab- 
lished in this part of Scotland Our people lia\e a strange itch 
to colonise America, when the unculti\ated parts of our own 
island might be settled to greater advantage — The En^teditwn 
of Humphry Olvnhei 
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Rons, that all liis subjects derive then possessions' &om 
|lm, and in return consecrate their lives to his service ; when 
Pre hear that all maiks of distinction, and titles of dignity, 
low from him ns the only fountain of honour , w’hen we 
behold the most potent peers, on their bended knees, and with 
folded hands, sweating fealty at his feet, and acknowledging 
turn' to be their Sovei eign and their Liege Lot d ; we are apt to 
pronounce him a pow r eiful, nay an absolute monarch. No 
conclusion, hotvei er, would be more rasb, or worse founded 
Hie genius of the feudal government was purely anstocratical. 
With all the ensigns of royalty, and with many appearances 
of despotic power, a feudal King was the most limited of all 
Princes 

Before they sallied out of their own habitations to conquei 
the world, many of the northern nations seemed not to have 
been subject to the goiemment of Kings, and even where 
monarchical government was established, the Pnnce possessed 
but little authority A General, rather than a King, his 
military command was extensive, his civil jurisdiction almost 
nothing The army wluch he led was not composed of soldiers, 
who could be compelled to serve, but of such as voluntarily 
followed his standard These conquered not for their leader, 
but for themsehes ; and, being free m their own country, 
renounced not their liberty when they acquired new settle- 
ments They did not exterminate the ancient inhabitants of the 
countries which they subdued , but, seizing the greater part of 
their lands, they took their persons under protection The 
difficulty of maintaining a new conquest, as well as the danger 
of being attacked by new invaders, rendering it necessary to 
be always in a posture of defence, the form of government 
v^ich they established was altogether militaiy, and nearly 
clan, ^hich they had been accustomed m then* 

the last rebelliouj ,r tt~v ir (General still' continuing to be the head" 
proclamation and act ot ^ conquered lands were allotted to 
the late war, paid a visit to Ins o«^ e 0 f benefiem or fiefs, was 
m the neighbourhood of liis fathers the common safety 
burned to tlie ground The clan, though rumen occasions, be 
no sooner heard of his arrival, than they flocked defence, and 
all quarters to welcome lus return, and m a few qound them- 
lns farm with seven hundred black-cattle, wbic - e inm with 
saved m the general wreck of their affairs* but tb their tern- 
clnef, who was a promising youth, did not lrve t their lands 
fruits of their fidelity and attachment tition to the 

The most effectual method I know to weaken, ainpment of a 
destroy, tins influence, is to employ the commons ry subordma-* 
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bitin was established, and the possession of land was the pay 
wliitJi soldiers received for their personal seruce In conse T 
quence of these notions, the possession of land was granted 
during pleasuie only, and Kings were elected In othei woids, 
an officer disagreeable to his Geneial was deprived of his pay, 
and the person who was most capable of conducting an army 
was chosen to command it Such were the first rudiments or 
infancy of feudal government 

But long befoie the beginning of the fourteenth eentuiy, the 
feudal system had undergone many changes, of which the 
following were the most considerable Kings, formerly elec- 
tive, weie then hereditary , and fiefs, granted at fiist during 
pleasure, descended fiom father to son, and weie become perpe- 
tual These changes, not less advantageous to the nobles than 
to the Prince, made no alteration m the anstocratical spirit of 
the feudal constitution The King, who at a distance seemed to 
be invested with majesty and power, appears on a nearei view 
to' possess hardly any of those advantages which bestow on 
monarchs their grandeur and authority His revenues were 
scanty , he had not a standing army , and the jurisdiction he 
possessed was circumscribed within very narrow limits 

At a time when pomp and splendoui were little known, 
even m the palaces of Kings , when the officers of the crown 
leceived scarcely any salary besides the fees and peiquisites of 
their office , when embassies to foreign courts were rare , when 
armies were composed of soldieis who served without pay : 
it was not necessary that a King should possess a gieat 
revenue nor did the condition of Europe, in those ages, allow 
its Princes to be opulent Commeice made, little progress in 
the kingdoms where the feudal government was established 
Institutions which had no othei object but to inspire a martial 
spirit, to tram men to be soldiers, and to make arms the only 
honourable profession, natiually discouraged the commeicial 
arts The revenues, arising from the taxes imposed on the 
different branches of commerce, were by consequence inconsi- 
derable , and the Pimce’s treasury received little supply from 
a source, which, among a trading people, flows with sucb 
abundance as is almost inexhaustible A fixed tax was not 
levied even on land such a burden would ha\e appeared 
intolerable to men who leceived their estates as the reward of 
their valour, and who consideied then service m the field as a 
full retribution for what they possessed The King's demesnes, 
or the portion of land which he still retamed m his own hands 
unahenated, furnished subsistence to Jus court, and defrayed 
the ’ordinary expense of government The only stated taxes 
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■which the feudal law obliged vas«als to pay to the King, or to 
tlio«e of whom they held their lands. woro three one, wlieu 
his eldest sou wns made a knight , anothci , when his eldest 
daughter was married . and a third, m order to ransom luni if 
lie ‘-hauld happen to be taken prisoner Besides these, the 
lvrng received the feudal casualties of the waid, marriage, &c., 
of 1m> own vassals And, on some extraordinary occasions, 
his subjects granted him an aid, winch they distingmshed by 
the name of a brnaolcncc m Older to declare that lie received 
it not in consequence of any light, but ns a gift flowing from 
then good will. All these added t ogetber, pioduced a revenue 
so scanty and precarious, as naturally incited a feudal monarch 
to aim at diminishing the exorbitant power and wealth of the 
nobilitv , but, instead of enabling him to carry on Ins schemes 
with full effect, kept bun m continual indigence, anxiety, and 
dependence. 

Nor could the King supply the defect of Ins tc\ enues by 
the terror of his arms. Mercenary troops and standing armies 
were unknown as long as the feudal government subsisted in 
vigour. Europe was peopled with soldiers. The vassals of 
the King, and the «ub-vassals of the barons were all obliged 
to carry arm«. While the poverty of Princes prevented them 
from Fortifying their frontier towns, while a campaign continued 
but a few weeks, and wlnlo a fieiec and impetuous courage, 
was impatient to bnng e\eiy quarrel to the decision of a 
bittle, an aimy without pay, and with little discipline, was 
sufficient for all the pui poses both of the sccuuty and of the 
glory of the nation Such an army, however, far from hemg- 
an engine at the Iviug s> disposal, was often no less formidable to 
him than to lus enemies. The more warlike any people were, 
the more independent they became, and the same persons 
being both soldiers and subjects, civil puvileges and immu- 
nities were the consequence of thou victories, and the leward 
of their martial exploits Conquerors, w horn mercenary armies, 

under our present forms of government, often render tbe r 
tyrants of their own people, ns well as the scourges of man- 
kind, were commonly under the feudal constitution the most 
indulgent of all Princes to their subjects, because they stood 
most in need of tlieir assistance A Pnnce, whom even war 
and victories did pot render the master of Ins own army, 
possessed ‘baldly any shadow of military powrer during times of 
peace Ills disbanded soldiers mingled with Ins other subjects 
not a single man received pay from him. many ages elapsed^ 
even before a guard was appointed to defend his person ; anc^ 
destitute of that gieat instrument of dominion, standing 
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aibay, tlie authority of the King continued always feeble, and 
was often contemptible 

Nor were these tbe only circumstances which contributed 
towards depressing the regal power By the feudal system, 
as has been already observed, the King’s judicial authority 
was extremely circumscribed At first, Princes seem to have 
been the supreme judges of their people, and, m peison, heard 
and determined all controversies among them The multipli- 
city of causes soon made it necessary to appoint judges, who, 
m the King’s name, decided matters that belonged to the royal 
jurisdiction But the barbarians, who overran Europe, having 
destroyed most of the great cities, and the" countries which 
they seized being cantoned out among powerful chiefs, who 
were blindly followed by numerous dependants, whom, in 
return, they were bound to protect from every injury , the 
administration of justice was greatly interrupted, and the 
execution of any legal sentence became almost impracticable 
Theft, rapine, murder, and ; disorder of all kinds prevailed in 
every kingdom of Europe, to a degree almost incredible, and 
scarcely compatible with the subsistence of civil society 
Eiery offender sheltered himself under the protection of some 
powerful chieftain, who screened him from the pursuit of 
justice To apprehend and to punish a criminal, often required 
the union and effort of half a kingdom In order to remedy 
these evils, many persons of distinction were entrusted with 
the administration of justice within their own territories,, 
But what we may presume was, at first, only a temporary 
grant, or a personal privilege, the encroaching spirit of, the 
nobles gradually converted into a right, and rendered heredi- 
tary The lands of some were, m process of time, erected into 
Baronies, those of others into Regalities The jurisdiction of 
the former was extensive , that of the latter, as the name 
implies, royal and almost unbounded All causes, whether 
civil or criminal, were tried by judges, whom the lord of the 
regality appointed, and if the King’s court called any person 
within his territory before them, the lord of regality might put 
a stop to their proceedings, and, by the privilege of repledgmg, 
remove the cause to lus own court, and e\ en punish has vassal 
if he submitted to a foreign jurisdiction Thus almost every 
question, m which' any person who resided on the lands of the 
nobles was interested, being determined by judges appointed 
by the nobles themsehes, their vassals were hardly sensible of 
being in any degree subject to the crown A feudal kingdom 
was split into many small principalities, almost independent 
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and held together by a feeble and commonly an imperceptible 
bond of union The King was not only stripped of the 
authority annexed to the person of a supreme judge, but his 
levenue suffered no small diminution by the loss of those 
pecuniary emoluments which Were m that age due to the person 
who administered justice 1 

In the same proportion that the' King sank m power, the 
nobles rose towards independence Not satisfied with having 
obtained an hei editary right to their fiefs, wliich they formerly 
held during pleasure, their ambition aimed at something bolder, 
and, by introducing cnta'ds^ endeavoured, as far as human 
ingenuity and invention can reach that end, to render their 
possessions unalienable and eierlastmg. As they had full 
power to add to the inheritance transmitted to them from their 
ancestors, but none to dimmish it, time alone, by means of 
marriages, legacies, and other accidents, brought contmua 7 
accessions of wealth and of dignity, a great family, like { 
nver, became considerable from the length of its course, and 
as it rolled on, new honours and new property flowed succes 
sively into it Whatei er influence is denied from titles oi 
honour, the feudal barons likewise possessed m an ample 
manner These marks of distinction are, m their own nature, 
either official or personal, and being annexed to a particulai 
chaige, or bestowed by the admiration of mankind 'upon lllus- 
tnous characters, ought to be appropriated to these. But the 
son, howei er unworthy, could not bear to be stripped of that 
appellation by which his father had been distinguished. His 
presumption claimed what his virtue did not merit , titles of 
honour became hereditary, and added new lustre to nobles 
already m possession of too much power Somethmg more 
audacious and moie extravagant still remained The supreme 
direction of all affairs, both civil and military, being committed 
to the great officers of the crown, the fame and safety of 
Princes, as well as of their people, depended upon the fidelity 
and abilities of these officers But such was the pieposterous 
ambition of the nobles, and so successful even m their wildest 
attempts to aggrandize themselves, that m all the kingdoms 
where the feudal institutions prevailed, most of the chief 
offices of state were annexed to gieat families, and held, like 
fiefs, by hereditary.nght A person whose undutrful behaviour 
rendered him odious to his Prince, or whose incapacity exposed 
him to the contempt oi the people, often held a place of power 
and trust of the gieatest importance to both In Scotland, the' 
offices of Lord Justice G-eneral, Great Chamberlain, High 
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Steward, High Constable, Eail Marshal, and'' High A dmi ral, 
were all heieditary , and in many counties, the office of Sheriff 
was held m the same manner 

Nobles whose property was so extensive, and whose power 
was so great, could not fail of being turbulent and formidable. 
Noi did they want mstiuments for executing their boldest 
designs That portion of their lands, which they parcelled out 
among their followers, supplied them with a numerous hand 
‘of faithful and determined vassals , while that which they 
retained in their own hands, enabled them to li\e with a 
- princely splendour The great hall of an ambitious baron was 
often more crowded than the court of his sovereign / The 
strong castles, in which they resided, afforded a secure retreat 
to the discontented and seditious. A great part of their 
revenue was spent upon multitudes of indigent hut hold 
returners And if at any time they left their retreat to appeal 
in the court of their sovereign, they were accompanied, even m 
times of peace, with a vast tram of armed followers The 
usual retinue of William the sixth Earl of Douglas consisted of 
two thousand horse Those of the other nobles were magnifi- 
cent and formidable m proportion Impatient of subordination, 
and forgetting their proper rank, such potent and haughty 
barons were the rivals rather than the subjects of their 
Prince They often despised his orders, insulted his person, 
and wrested from him his crown The history of Europe, 
during several ages, contains little else but the accounts of 
the wars and revolutions occasioned by their exorbitant am- 
bition 

But, if the authority of the barons far exceeded its- proper 
bounds in the other nations of Europe, we may affirm that/ the 
balance which ought’ to be preserved between a King spid his 
nobles was almost entirely lost ,m Scotland The Scottish 
nobles enjoyed, m common with those of other nations, ajl.tbe 
means for extending their authority which arise from the 
austocratical genius of the feudal government Besides these, 
they possessed advantages peculiar to themselves the acci- 
dental sources of their power weie considerable , and sin gular 
circumstances concuired with the spirit of the constitution to 
aggiandize them To ..enumerate the most lemarkable of these 
will serve both to explain the political state of the kingdom* 
and to illustrate many important occurrences, m the penod 
now under our review 

I The nature of then country was one cause of the power 
and independence of the Scottish nobility Level and open 
countries are formed for servitude The authority of the 
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supreme magistrate reaches with ease to the most distant 
comers i and is hen nature has elected no bamer, and affords 
no retreat, the guilty 01 obnoxious are soon detected and 
punished Mountains, and fens, and livers, set hounds to 
despotic power ; and amidst these is the' natural seat of freedom * 
and independence In such places did the Scottish nobles 
usually fix their residence By retiring to his own castle, a 
mutinous baion could defy the power of Ins sovereign, it being 
almost impracticable to lead an army, through a barren 
country, to places of difficult access to a single man The 
same causes which checked the progress of the Roman arms, 
and rendered all the efforts of Edward I abortive, often pro- 
tected the Scottish nobles from the vengeance of their Prince; 
and they owed their personal independence to those very 
mountains and marshes which saved their country from being 
conquered 

II The want of great cities m Scotland contributed not a 
little to increase the power of the nobility, and to weaken that 
of the Pnnce. "Wherever numbers of men assemble together, 
order must be established, and a regular form of government 
instituted , the authonty of the magistrate must be recognised, 
and lus decisions meet with prompt and full obedience Laws 
and subordination take use in cities and where there are few 
cities, as nr Poland, or none, as m Tartary, there are few or no 
traces of a well arranged police But under the feudal govern- 
ments, commerce, the chief means of assembling mankind, was 
neglected*; the nobles, m older to strengthen their influence 
over their vassals resided among them, and seldom appeared 
at court, wheie tkfey found a superior, or dwelt in cities, where 
-they met with equals In Scotland, the fertile counties in the 
South lying open to the English, no town situated there could 
nse T to be great 'or populous, amidst continual inroads and* 
alarms, the residence of our monarchs was not fixed to any 
particular place , many parts of the country weie barren and 
f uncultn ated , and m consequence of these peculiar 'circum- 
stances, added to the general causes flowing from the nature of 
the feudal institutions, the towns m Scotland weie extremely 
few, and "very inconsiderable The vassals of eveiy baron 
occupied a distinct portion of the kingdom, and formed a 
separate and almost independent society Instead of giving 
aid towards reducing to obedience their seditious chieftain, or 
any whom he took under his protection, they were all in arms 
for his defence, and obstructed the operations of justice to the 
utmost The Pnnce was obliged to comm e at criminals whom 
he could not reach, the nobles, conscious of this ad\antage. 
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•were not afraid to offend, and tlie difficulty of punishing 
almost assured them of impunity 

III The division of the country info clans had no small 
eff ect in rendering the nobles consideiable The nations "which 
overran Europe were originally divided into many small tnbe 3 ; 
and when they came to parcel out the lands which they had 
conquered, it nas natural for every chieftain to bestow a 
portion, in the fiist place, upon those of his own tribe or 
family These all held their lands of him , and as the safety 
of each individual depended on the general union, these small 
societies clung together, and were distinguished -by some 
common appellation, either patronymical or local, long before 
the introduction of surnames, or ensigns armorial But when 
these became common, the descendants and relations of*-overy 
chieftain assumed the same name and arms with him ; other 
vassals were proud to imitate their example, and by degrees 
they were communicated to all those who held of the same 
superior Thus clanships were formed, and m a generation 
or two, that consanguinity, which was at first m a great measure 
Tmn.grna.r y, was believed to be real An artificial union was 
converted into a natural one , men willingly followed a leader, 
whom they regarded both as the superior of their lands and 
the chief of their blood, and served him not only with the 
fidelity of vassals, but with the affection of friends’ In the 
other feudal kingdoms, we may observe such unions as we have 
•described, imperfectly formed , but in Scotland, whether they 
were the production of chance, or the effect of policy, or in- 
troduced by the Irish colony above mentioned, and strengthened 
by carefully preserving their genealogies both genuine and 
fabulous, clanships were universal Such a confederacy might 
be overcome, it could not be broken; and no change of 
manners, or of government, has been able, m some parts of the 
kingdom, to dissolve associations, which are founded upon 
prejudices so natural to the human mind How formidable 
were nobles at the head of followers, who, counting that cause 
just and honourable winch their chief approved, rushed into 
the field at his command, ever ready to sacrifice their lives m 
defence of his person or of his fame ! Against such men a 
King contended with great disadvantage , and that cold service 
which money purchase*!, 01 authority extorts, was not an equal 
match for their ardour and zeal 

IV The smallness of their number may be mentioned 
among the causes of the grandeur of the Scottish nobles Our 
annals reach not back to the first division of pioperty m the 
kingdom, but so far as no can trace the matter, the original 
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pcu^-dons of the noble* seeui to ha\o been extensive The 
.indent Thanes were the equals and the rnals of then Pi nice 
.Mam of the carl* aud barons, who tueceeded them, were 
master* of territories no less ample France aud England, 
countries wide and fertile, afforded settlements to a numcious 
and powerful nobihtx. Scotland, a kingdom neitliei extendi e 
nor rich, could not contain many such ovei grown proprietors. 
Bui the power of m nn*toemcy always diminishes m piopoition 
to the increase of its numbers , feeble if divided among a multi- 
i ude. irresistible if cent red m a few When nobles tiro numerous, 

t heir operations nearly resemble those of ilie people; they aie 
roused only by wliat they feel, not 1/y what they apprehend, 
end *nbnnt to many arbitrary and oppressive acts before they 
take arm*- against their sosercign. A small hod) , on the con- 
trary, is more sensible and more impatient, quick in discerning, 
and" prompt m repelling danger, all its motions aro as sudden as 
those of the other are slow’. Hence pioceeded the extreme 
jealou-a with which the Scottish nobles obsened their monarchs, 
and the fierceness with which the) opposed their encioaclimcnts 
E\ en the \irtue of a Prince did not render them less \igilant,oi 
lets eager to defend their rights, and Eobeit Bruce, notwith- 
standing the splendour of Ins \ ictones, and the glory of his 
name, was upon the point of experiencing the Mgoiir of their 
resistance, no less than his unpopular descendant James III. 
Besides this, the near alhauce of the great families, by frequent 
intermarriages, was tlie natural consequence of their small 
number: and as consanguimt) was, m those age*, a powerful 
bond of union, all tlio kindred of a nobleman interested them- 
selves m bis quanel, as a common cause , and eveiy contest the 
Jung had, though with n single baron, soon drew upon bun the 
arms of a whole confederacy. 

V These natural connexions, both with their equals and 
with their inferior*, the Scottish nobles strengthened by a 
dunce, which, if not peculiar to Ihemselies, was at least more 
frequent among them than in any other nation Even m 
times of profound peace, they formed association*, which, 
when made with their equals, were called leagues of mutual 
defence; and when with their inferiors, bonds of mament 
By the former, the contracting parties bound themselves 
mutually to assist each otliei, in all causes, and agamst 
all persons. By the latter, protection was stipulated on the 
one hand, and fidelity and personal service promised on the 
other. Self-preservation, it 1 * probable, forced men at first 
into these confederacies , and, while disorder and rapine were 
universal, while government was unsettled, and the authority 
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of laws little known or regaided, near neighbours found it 
necessary to unite m this manner for their security ; and the 
weak were obliged to court the patronage of the strong By 
degrees, -these associations became so many alliances offensive 
and defensive against the throne , and, as their obligation was 
held to be more sacred than any tie, whatever, they gave much 
umbrage to our Kings, and contributed not a little to the power 
and independence ot the nobility In the reign of James II., 
William the eighth Earl of Douglas entered into a league of 
this kind with the Eails of Crawford, Boss, Hurray, Ormond, 
the Lords Hamilton, Balveny, and other powerful barons , and 
so formidable was this combination to the King, that £e had 
recourse to a measure no less violent than unjust, in order to 
dissolve it ' 

VI The frequent wars between England and Scotland 
prm ed another cause of augmenting the power of the nobility 
Katme has placed no barrier between the two kingdoms, a 
river, almost everywhere fordable, divides them towards the 
east, on the west they are separated by an lmagmaiy line. 
The slender revenues of our Kings prevented them from forti- 
fying, or placing garrisons m the towns on the frontier , noi 
would the jealousy of their subjects have permitted such a 
method of defence The barons, whose estates lay near the 
borders, considered themselves as bound, both m honour and 
m interest, to repel the enemy. The xvwrdenshvps of .the 
different mem dies, offices of great power and dignity, were 
generally bestowed on them This gained them the leading of 
the warlike counties in the south , and their Vassals, living in. 
a state of perpetual hostility, or , enjoying at "best an insecure 
peace, became more mured to war than even the rest of th em 
countrymen, and more willing to accompany their chieftain in 
his most hardy and dangerous enterprises It was the valour, 
no less than the number, of their followers, that rendered the 
Douglases great The nobles in the northern and midland 
counties were often dutiful and obsequious to the crown, hut 
our Monarchb always found it impracticable to subdue the 
mutinous and ungovernable spirit of the borderers In all 
our domestic quarrels, those who could draw to their side the 
inhabitants of the southern counties were almost sure of 
■victory and, conscious of this advantage, the lords who 
possessed authority there, were apt to forget the duty which 
they owed their sovereign, and to aspire beyond the rank of 
subjects 

YII The calamities which befel our Kings contributed 
more than any other cause to diminish the loyal authority. 
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Never was any lace of monarcks so unfoitunate as the Scottish 
Of six success^ e Pnnces, from Eobert III. to James VI , not 
one died a natural death , and the mmonties, dunng that time, 
were longei’and more frequent than ever happened m any 
othei kingdom From Eobert Bmce to James VI we reckon 
ten Pnnces , and seven of these were called to the thione 
while they were minois, and almost infants , Even the most 
regular and best established governments feel sensibly the 
pernicious effects of a mmonty, and either become languid 
and inactive, 01 aie thrown into violent and unnatural convul- 
sions But undei the imperfect and ill-adjusted Bystem of 
government m Scotland^ these effects were still more fatal , the 
faerco and mutinous spirit of the nobles, unrestiained by the 
autlionty ot a King, scorned all subjection to the delegated 
jmisdiction of a EegeUt, or to the feeble commands of a min or. 
The royal autlionty was circumscribed within narrower limits ' 
than e\er, the preiogatives of the crown, naturally mconsi- 
dorable, were reduced almost to nothmg , and the anstociatical 
power giadually rose upon the rums ot the monarchical. Lest 
the peisonal power of a Eegent should enable him to act with 
too much vigoui, the authority annexed to that office was 
sometimes lendered inconsiderable by being divided , or, if a 
single Eegent was chosen, the greater nobles, and the heads ot 
the more lllustnous families, were seldom laised to that 
dignity. It was often confeired upon men who possessed 
little influence, and excited no jealousy. They, conscious of 
their own weakness, were obliged to oveilook some irregulari- 
ties, and- to permit othei s , and, m oidei to support their 
-authority, which was destitute of real stiength, they endea- 
voured' to gam the most powerful and active barons, by 
granting them possessions and immunities, which raised them 
to i still greatei powci When the King himself came to 
assume the leras of government, he found Ins levenues wasted 
01 alienated, the crown-lands seized or given away, and the 
nobles v so accustomed to independence, that, after the struggles 
of a whole reign, lie was seldom able to reduce them to the 
same state in which they had been at the beginning of lus 
mmonty, or to wiest from them what they had usurped 
during that time If we take a view of what happened to 
each of our Kings, who was so unfoitunate as to be placed m 
this situation, the truth and importance of this observation 
will fully appeal . — -History of Scoilcmd 
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The Inje of Gan dvnal Ximenes 


- Tub king doms of Spam weie [at tlie death of FeidinandJ 
in. a situation winch reqiured an administration no less 
vigorous than prudent The feudal institutions, winch had 
been introduced into all its different piOvmces, subsisted m 
great force The nobles, who were poweiful and warlike, had 
long possessed all the exoibitant ’ privileges which these 
institutions vested in their order The cities m Spam were 
more numerous and more considerable than the genius Of 
feudal government, naturally unfavourable to commerce and- 
to legular police, seemed to admit. The personal rights 'and ' 
political influence which the inhabitants of these cities had 
acquired, weie extensive The royal prerogative, circumscribed 
by the privileges of the nobility, and by the pretensions of 
the people, was confined within very narrow limits Under 
such a form of government, the principles of discord were 
many , the bond of union was extremely feeble ; and Spam 
felt not only all the inconveniences occasioned by the defects 
m the feudal system, but was exposed to disorders arising 
from the peculiarities m its own constitution 

During the long administration of Ferdinand, no internal 
commotion, it is true, had arisen m Spam His superior 
abilities had enabled him to restrain the tuibulence of the 
nobles, and to moderate the jealousy of the commons - By the 
wisdom of his domestic government, by the sagacity with 
which he conducted his foreign operations, and by the high 
opinion that lus subjects entertained of both, he had preserved 
among them a degree of tranquillity, greater than was natural 
to a constitution m which the seeds of discoid and disorder 


were so copiously mingled But, by the death >of Ferdinand, 
these restraints were at once withdrawn , and faction and 
■discontent, from bemg long repressed, were ready to break out 
iwith fiercer animosity 

t. In order to prevent these evils, Ferdinand had m his last 
'will taken a most prudent precaution, by appointing Cardinal 
Aimene3, Archbishop of Toledo, to he sole Eegent of Castile 
until, the arrival of his grandson m Spain The singular 
character of this man, and the extraordinary qualities which 
marked him out for that office at such a junctuie, merit a 
particular description He was descended of ari honourable 
not of a wealthy family , and the circumstances of his parents! 
as well as his own inclinations, having determined lum to 
enter into the church, he early obtained benefices of great 
value, which, placed him in the way of the highest pre- 
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ferment All these, however, he renounced at once, and, 
after undergoing a very severe noviciate, assumed the habit 
of St Francis in a monastery of Obseivantme Friars, onfe of 
the most rigid orders m the Bomisli church There he soon 
became eminent for lus uncommon austerity of manners, and 
for those excesses of superstitious devotion, which are the 
prop ;r characteristics of the monastic life But, notwith- 
stamlmg these extravagances, to which weak and enthusiastic 
'hr ds alone are usually prone, his understanding, naturally 
> penetrating and decisive, retained its full vigour, and acquired 
h im such great authority in his own order, as raised him to he 
their Provincial. , His reputation for sanctity soon procured 
him the office of Father Confessor to Queen Isabella, which he 
accepted with the utmost reluctance He preserved in a court 
the same austerity of manners which had distinguished him 
m the cloister. He continued to make all his journeys on 
foot; he subsisted only upon alms, his acts of mortification 
were as severe as ever, and his penances as rigorous. Isabella^ 
pleased with her choice, conferred on him, not long after, the 
Archbishopric of Toledo, which,* next to the Papacy, is the 
richest dignity m the church of Koine This honour he 
declined, with a firmness which nothing hut the authoritative 
injunction of the Pope was able to overcome Nor did this 
height of promotion change his manneis Though obliged to 
display in public that magnificence which became his station, 
he lmnself retained Ins monastic sev erity Under his pontifical 
robes, he constantly wore the coaise frock of St. Francis, the 
rents in which he used to patch with his own hands He at * 
no time used linen , hut was commonly clad m hair-cloth'^ 
He slept always m his habit, most frequently on the ground, „ 
-or on boards , rarely in a bed He did not taste any of the& 
delicacies which appeared at lus table, hut satisfied himself* 
with that simple diet which the rule of his order prescubed * 
Notwithstanding these peculiarities, so opposite to the manner^ 
of the world, he possessed a thorough knowledge of its 'affairs; 
and no sooner was he called by lus station, and by the high 
opinion which Ferdinand and Isabella entertained of him, to 
take a principal share in the administration, than he displayed 
talents for business which tendered the tame of lus wisdom 
eqnal to that of his sanctity His political conduct, remarkable 
for the boldness and originality of all lus plans, flowed from 
< his real character, and partook both, of its virtues and its 
defects Hir extensive genius suggested to him schemes vast 
and magnificent Conscious of the integrity of his intentions, 
he pursued these with unremitting and undaunted firmness. 
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Accustomed from his early youth to mortify *.his own passions, 
he showed little indulgence towards those of othei t men. 
t Taught by, his system of lehgion to check even his most 
innocent desires, he was the enemy of every thing to which 
he could affix the name of elegance or pleasure Though fi.ee 
v from any suspicion of cruelty, he discovered m all his 
commerce with the world a severe inflexibility of mind and 
austerity of charactei, peculiar to the monastic profession, and 
which can hardly be conceived in a country where that is 
unknown 

Such was the man to whom Ferdinand committed the 
regency of Castile ; and though Ximenes was then near 
fourscore, and perfectly 'acquainted with the labour and 
difficulty of the office, his natural intrepidity Of mind, and 
zeal for the public good, prompted him to acdept it without 
hesitation Adrian of Utrecht, who had been sent into Spam 
a few months before the death of Ferdinand, produced full 
powers fiom the Archduke to assume the name and authority 
of Eegent, upon tlie demise of his grandfather , but such was 
the aversion of the Spaniards to the government of a stranger, " 
and so unequal the abilities of the two Competitors, that 
Adrian’s claim would at once have been rejected, if Ximenes 
lumself, from complaisance to his new master, had not 
jlponsented to acknowledge him as Regent, and to cany on the 
ijM^ernment m conjunction with him By this, howevei, 
^»jrian acquired a dignity merely nominal Ximenes,. though 

treated him with gieat decency, and even respect, retained 
fraie whole power in his own hands 

The Cardinal’s first care was to observe the motions of the 
infant Don Ferdinand, who, having been flatteied with so 
near a prospect of supreme power, bore the disappoihtment of/ 
his hopes with greater impatience than a Prince at a period of 
life so early could have been Supposed to feel Ximenes, 
Under pretence of providing more effectually for lus ( safety, 
removed him fiom G-uadaloupe, the place in which he had 
bCfen educated, to Madrid, where he fixed the residence of the 
Court There he was under the Cardinal’s own, eye, and his 
conduct, with that of lus - domestics, was watched with the 
utmost attention 

The first intelligence he received fiom the Low Countries 
gave greater disquiet to the Cardinal, and convinced him how 
difficult a ^task it would he to conduct the affairs of an 
unexperienced Prince, under the influence of counsellors 
unacquainted with the laws and manners of Spam No sooner 
did the account of Ferdinand’s death reach Brussels, than' 
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Charles, by the advice of his Flemish ministers, lesolved to 
assume the title of King By the laws of Spam, the sole 
right to the crowns, both of Castile and of Aragon, belonged 
to Joanna , and though hei infirmities disqualified hei from 
gov ermng, this incapacity had not been declaied by any pubbe 
act of the Cortes m eithei kingdom, so that the Spamards 
considered this lesolution, not only as a direct violation of 
their privileges, but as an imnatuial usurpation in a son on 
the preiogatn es of a mother, towaids whom, m her present 
unhappy situation, he manifested a less delicate legard than 
'her subjects had always expiessed. The Flemish court, 
however, haling prevailed both on the Pope and on the 
Emperor to address letteis to Charles as Kang of Castile, (the 
former of whom, it was pietended, had a right as head of the 
church, and the latter as head of the empire, to confer this 
title,) instructions were sent to Ximenes, to prevail on the 
Spaniards to acknowledge it Ximenes, though he had 
earnestly remonstrated against the measuie, as no less un- 
populai than unnecessaiy, lesolved to exert all his authority 
and credit in ennymg it into execution, and immediately 
assembled such of the nobles as were then at court "What 
Charles requned was laid befoie them, and when, instead, of 
complying with his demands, they began to miumur against 
such an unprecedented encroachment on their privileges, $&§ 
to talk high of the lights of Joanna, and their oath^}1 
allegiance to her, Ximenes hastily interposed, and, with ifW 
film -pud decisive tone which was natural to him, told th em 
that they were not called now to deliberate,' but to obey ; thp 
their soveieign did not apply to them for advice, but expected 
submission , and ‘ this day, 5 added he, c Charles shall be 
proclaimed King of Castile in Sladrid , and the lest of the 
cities, I doubt not, will follow its example 5 On the spot he 
gave oideis for that purpose , and, notwithstanding thempyelty 
of the practice, and the secret discontents of many persofr§£pf 
distinction, Charles’s title was universally recognised Cjtn 
Aragon, where the privileges of the subject were hlOre^fc- 
tensive, and the abilities, as well as authority, of the'~Xi'%- 
bishop of Saragossa, whom Ferdinand had appointed Kegettt, 
weie far mfenoi to those of Ximenes, the same obsequiousness 
to the will of Charles did not appear, nor was he acknowledged 
there under <any other character but that of Prince, until his. 
arrival m Spam 

Ximenes, though possessed only of delegated power, which, 
fiom his advanced age, he could not expect to enjoy long, 
assumed, together with the character of Kegent, all the ideas 
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natural to a monarch, and adopted schemes for extending the 
regal authority, -which he pursued -with &b much intrepidity 
and ardour, as if he himselt had been to leap the advantages 
resulting from their success The exorbitant pnvileges of the 
Castilian nobles circumscribed the pierogatne of the Pnnce 
•within very narrow limits These pimleges the Cardinal 
considered as so many unjust extortions from the crown, and 
determined to abridge them Dangerous as the attempt was, 
there were cncumstances m lus situation which promised him 
greater success than any King of Castile could have expected 
The strict and prudent economy of bis archiepiscopal levenues 
furnished him with more ready money ’than the crown could 
at any time command the sanctity of Ins’ manners, his 
chant v, and munificence, rendered him. the idol of the people 
and the nobles themselves, not suspecting any danger ‘from 
him, did not obseive lus motions with the same jealous 
attention as they would have watched those of one of their 
monarchs 

Immediately upon his accession to the regency, seveial of 
the nobles, fancying that the reins of government would of 
consequence he somewhat lelaxed, began to assemble their 
vassals, and to prosecute, by force of arms, private quarrels 
and pretensions, which the authority of Ferdinand had obliged 
them to dissemble, or to relinquish Rut Ximenes, who had 
taken into pay a good body of troops, opposed and defeated 
all their designs with unexpected vigour and facility ; and 
though lie did not treat the authors of these disordeis with 
any cruelty, he forced them to acts of submission extremely 
mortifying to the haughty spirit of Castilian grandees 

But while the Cardinals attacks were confined to indi- 
viduals, and e\eiy act of rigoui was justified by the appearance 
of necessity, founded on the forms of justice, and tempered 
with a mixture of lenity, there was scarcely loom for jealousy 
or complaint It was not so with lus next measuie, which, by 
striking at a privilege essential to the nobility, gave a general 
alarm to the whole ordei By the feudal constitution, the 
military powei was lodged m the hands of the nobles, and 
men of an mfeiior condition Were called into the field only as 
their vassals, and to follow tbeir banners A King, with 
scanty revenues, and a limited prerogative, depended on these 
jwtent barons in all his operations It was with their forces 
he attacked lus enemies, and with them he defended his 
kingdom, bile at the head of troops attached warmly to 
their own immediate lords, and accustomed to obey no other 
command'., lus aulliontj was precarious, and his efforts feeble 
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From tins state Ximenc<= iesol\ ed to dehv er the crown , and 
as mercenary standing armies were unknown imder tlie feudal 
government. and would have been odious to a martial and 
gonei oil* people, lie issued a. proclamation, commanding every 
city m Castile to enrol a certain number of its burgesses, m 
order that they might be trained to the use of arms on 
Smid i\ s and holidays, be engaged to provide officers to 
command them at the public expen=e . and, as an encourage- 
ment to the pm ate men, promised them an exemption from 
all ta\C" and impositions The frequent incursions of the 
Moors from Africa, and the necessity of having some force 
alums lead} to oppose them, furnished a plausible pretence 
for this innovation. The object really m new was to secure 
the King a body of troops independent of his barons, and 
which might «cno to counterbalance their power The nobles 
were not tiovv ni perceiving what was Ins intention, and saw 
how eftectually the scheme which he had adopted would 
accomplish Ins end- but as a ineasme winch had the pious 
appearance of roasting the progress of the infidels was 
extremely popular, and as any opposition to it, arising from 
their order alone, would have been imputed wholly to 
interested moth es. they endeav oured to excite the cities 
themselves to refuse obedience, and to inveigh against the 
proclamation as inconsistent with their charters and privileges. 
In cousequence of their instigations, Burgos, Valladolid, and 
several other cities io«e m open mutiny Some of the 
grandees declared themselves their protectors Violent remon- 
strances were presented to the King. His Flemish counsellors 
were alarmed Xnnencs alone continued firm and undaunted 
and partly hj terror, partly by entreaty $ by force in some 
instances, and hv forbearance m others, he prevailed on all 
the refractory cities to comply. Dunng his administration, he 
continued to execute lus plan with vigour, but soon after his 
death it was entirely dropped 

His success m this scheme for reducing the exorbitant 
power of the nobility, encouraged him to attempt a diminution 
of their possessions, wlncli were no less exorbitant During 
the centers and disorders inseparable from the feudal 
government, the nobles, ever attentive to their own interest, 
and taking advantage of the weakness or distress of their 
monarchs, had seized some parts of the royal demesnes, 
obtained grants of others, and, having gradually wrested 
almost the whole out of the bands of the Prince, had annexed 
them to their own estates. The titles, by which most of the 
giandees held these lands, were extremely defective, it was 
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anti of a formidable tram of aitillery. ‘Behold,’ says he, 
pointing to these and raising his \oice, ‘the powers winch I 
have received fiom His Catholic Majesty. With these I 
govern ’Castile; and with these I will govern it, until the. 
King, your master and mine, takes possession of his kingdom.’ 
A declaration so hold and haughty silenced them, and 
astonished their associate*. To take aims against a man 
nwate of Ins dnngci, and prepaied for Ins defence, was what 
despair alone would diet at a All thoughts of a general con- 
federacy against the Cardinal's administration were laid aside , 
and, except from some slight commotions excited by the 
private resentment ot particular noblemen, the tranquillity of 
Castile mi fibred no intei ruptmn 

It was not only from the opposition of the Spanish nobility 
that obstacles mo«e to the execution of the Caidmai’s schemes, 
he 1ml a constant struggle to maintain with the Flemish 
ministers, who, presuming upon then favour with the young 
King, aimed at dncctmg the affans of Spam, as well as those 
of their own country. Jealous of the gieat abilities and 
independent spmt of Ximenes, they considered him rather as 
a rival who might cncumscnbe their power, than afe a minister 
who I)} his prudence and vigour was adding to the grandeui 
and authority of tlicir master Every complaint against his 
administration was listened to with pleasure b) r the courtiers 
an the Low Conn tncs Unnecessmy obstructions were tin own 

by their menus m the way ot all Ins measiues, and though 
the} could not, either with decency or safety, dopnve him of 
the pfiiee of Regent, the) r endeavomed to lessen Ins authority 
b} r dividing it. They soon discovered that Adrian of Utrecht, 
already joined with lnm m olheo, had neither genius nor spirit 
sufficient to give tlio least check to Ins proceedings, and 
therefore Charles, by their adv ice, added to the commission of 
regcnc}* La Chan, a Flemish gentleman, and afterwards 
Amerstorf, a nobleman of Holland , the foimer distinguished 
for his address, the latter for Ins firmness , Ximenes, though 
no stringer to the malevolent intention of the Flemish 
courtier*, received these new associates with all the -external 
marks of distinction due to the office with which they were 
invested , hut when they came to enter upon business, lie 
abated nothing of that air of superiouty with winch he had 
treated Adrian, and still retained the sole direction of affairs 
The Spaniards, more averse, perhaps, than any other people, 
to the gov ernment of strangers, approved of all his effort's to 
preserve his own authorit}' Even the nobles, influenced by 
this national passion, and forgetting their jealousies and 
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discontents, cliose rather to see the supieme powei in the 
hands of one of their countrymen, whom they ieaied,-than in 
those of foreigners, whom they hated. 

Ximenes, though engaged m such great schemes of domestic 
policy, and embarrassed by the artifices and intrigues of the 
Flemish ministers, had the burden of two foreign wars to 
suppoit The one was m Navarre, which was invaded by its 
unfortunate monarch, John d’Albrqt The death of Feidmand 
the absence of Charles, the discord and disaffection which 
reigned among the Spanish nobles, seemed to present him 
with a fa\ ourable opportunity of recovering his dominions 
The Cardinal’s vigilance, however, defeated a measure so 
well concerted Ab lie foiesaw the , danger to which that 
kingdom might be exposed,, one of his first acts of administra- 
tion was to order thither a considerable body of troops "While 
the King was employed with one part of his army in the 
siege of St Jean Pied en Port, Villalva, an officer of great 
experience and courage, attacked the othei by surprise, and 
cut it to pieces The King instantly retreated with precipita 
tion, and an end was put to the wai But as Navarre was 
filled at that time with towns and castles slightly foitifieo 
and weakly garrisoned, which, being unable to resist an enemy 
served only to furnish him with places of retreat, Ximenes 
always bold and decisive in his measures, ordered every one 
of these to be dismantled, except Pampeluna, the fortification! 
of which he proposed to render very strong To this uncom 
mon precaution Spam owes the possession of Navarre. The 
French, since that period, have often entered, and have a 1 
often overrun the open country, while they were exposec 
to all the inconveniences attending an invading army, tin 
Spamaids have easily drawn troops from the neighbouring 
provinces to oppose them , and the Fxench, having no place o 
any strength to which they could retire, have been obligee 
repeatedly to abandon tbeir conquest with as much rapiditv 
as they gamed it 

The other war which he carried on m Africa, against tin 
famous adventurer Horuc Barbarossa, who, from a private 
corsair, raised himself, by his singular valour and address, ti 
be King of Algieis and Tunis, was far from being equallv 
successful The ill conduct of the Spanish general, and the 
Tash valour of his troops, presented Barbaiossa with an easv 
victory* Many perished m the battle, more m the retreat 
and the remainder returned into Spam covered with infamy 
tW howevei, with which the Cardinal bore 

’ 8 dl grace » tbe onl y one he expenenced during his admims 
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tration, added new lustie to Ins chaxactei Gieat composure 
of temper 'under a disappointment, was not expected torn a 
mau so reinai liable foi tlie eagerness and impatience with 
which he tuged on the execution of all his schemes 

This disaster was soon foi gotten, while the conduct of the 
Flemish court proved the cause of constant uneasiness, not only 
to the Cardinal, but to the whole Sjiamsh nation All the 
great qualities of Clnevres, the prime minister and favourite 
of the young King, were sullied with an ignoble and sordid 
avarice The accession of Ins master to the ciown of Spam, 
opened a new and copious source foi the gratification of tins 
passion During the tune of Charles’s residence in Flandefs, 
the whole tube of pretendei s to offices or to favour resorted 
tlnthei They soon discoveied that, without the patronage 
of Chieues, it was rain to hope for pieferment, noi did they 
want sagacity to find out the piopei method of securing his 
protection Great sums of money were drawn out of Spam 
Every thing was venal, and disposed of to the highest bidder. 
After the example of Cluevies, the infeiioi Flemish ministers 
engaged m this tiaffic, which became as general and ai owed, 
as it was infamous The Spamaids were filled -with rage, 
when they beheld offices ot great importance to the welfare of 
their country set to sule by strangers unconcerned foi its 
honoui or its happiness Ximenes, disinterested m his whole 
administration, and a stiangei, from lus native grandeur of 
mind, to the passion of avance, inveighed with the utmost 
boldness against the lenality of the Flemings He repiesented 
to the King, in strong teims, the murmurs and indignation 
which then behaviour excited among a flee and high-spiiited 
people , and besought him to set out without loss of time foi 
Spam, that, by his presence, lie might dissipate the clouds 
which were gathenng all ovei the kingdom 

Charles was fully sensible that he had delayed too long to 
take possession, of his dominions in Spam - Powerful obstacles, 
however, stood in his way, and detained him in the Low 
Countries The wai which the league of Cambray had kindled 
m Italy, still subsisted , though, during its course, the armies 
of all the parties engaged in it had changed their destination 
and then objects Fiance was now m alliance with Venice, 
which it had at first combined to destroy Maximilian and 
Ferdinand had for some' years earned on hostilities against 
France, their original ally, to the % alour of whose troops the 
confederacy had bedn indebted m a great measure for its 
success ■ Together with his kingdoms, Ferdinand transmitted 
this war ■to his grandson , and there was reason to expect that 
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■Maximilian, always fond of new enterprises, would persuade 
the young N monaxch to enter into it with ardoui But the 
Flemings, who had long possessed an extensive commerce, 
which, during the league of Cambiay, had grown to a great 
height upon the ruins of the Venetian trade, dreaded a rupture 
with France, and Chievies, sagacious to discern the true 
intei est of his countiy, and not warped on this occasion hy his 
love of wealth, warmly declared for maint ainin g peace with 
the French nation Francis I , destitute of allies, and solici- 
tous to secure his late conquests m .Italy hy a treaty, listened 
with joy to the first overtures of accommodation Chievres 
himself conducted the negotiation m the name of Charles 
Grouffier appeared as plempotentiaiy for Francis Each of 
them had presided over the education of the Pnnce whom he 
represented They had both adopted the same pacific system ; 
and were equally peisuaded that the union of the two 
monarchs was the happiest event for themselves as well as 
for their kingdoms In such hands the negotiation did not 
languish A few days after opening their conferences at 
Noyon, they concluded a treaty of confederacy and mutual 
defence between the two monarchs , the chief articles m which 
weie, that Francis should give m marriage to Charles his eldest 
, daughter the Princess Louise, an infant of a ‘-rear old, and, 
as her dowry, should mak§ over to him all /is claims and 
pretensions upon the kingdom of Naples, th», m considera- 
tion of Charles’s being already in possessing of Naples, he 
should, until the accomplishment of Miamage, pay an 
hundred thousand crowns a year to thjL^emch King , and the 
half of that sum annually as long Princess had no 

children , that when Charles shall in Spam, the heirs 

of the King of Navane may represen\^B> him their right to 
that kingdom , and if, after examining tSr claim, he does not 
give them satisfaction, Francis shall bMat liberty to assist 
them with all his forces This nlhanle not only united 
Charles and Francis, "but obliged Maximilian, who was unable 
alone to cope with the French and Venetians, to enter into a 
treaty with those poweis, which put a final period to the 
bloody and tedious war that the league of Cambray had occa- 
sioned Europe enjoyed a few years of turn ersal tranquillity, 
and was indebted foT that blessing to two Princes, whose 
rnalship and ambition kept it on perpetual discord and notation 
during the remainder of their reigns 

By the treaty of Noyon, Charles secured a safe passage into 
Spam It was not, however, the interest of his Flemish 
ministers, that he should visit that kingdom soon While he 
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resided m Flanders, tlie revenues of tlie Spanish ciown were 
spent there, and they engrossed, without any competitois, all 
tlie effects of their monarch’s generosity , their country became 
the seat of government, and all favours were dispensed by 
them. Of all these advantages they ran the risk of seeing 
themselves deprived, from the moment that their sovereign 
entered Spam The Spaniards would naturally assume the 
direction of their own affairs , the Low Countries would he 
considered onlj T as a province of that mighty monarchy, and 
they who now distributed the fav ours of the Prince to others, 
must then he content to leeeive them from the hands of 
strangers But what Cliievres chiefly wished to avoid was, 
an interview' between the King and Xitnenes On the one 
hand, the wisdom, the integrity, and the magnanimity of that 
prelate gave him a wonderful ascendant over the minds of 
men j and it was extremely probable, that these gieat quali- 
ties. added to the leverence due to his age and office, would 
command the respect of a young Prince, who, capable of noble 
and generous sentiments himself, would, in proportion to his 
admiration of the Cardinal’s virtues, lessen his deference 
towards persons of another character. Or, on the other hand, 
if Charles should allow his Flemish favourites to retain all the 
influence over his councils which. they at present possessed, 
it was easy to foresee that the Cardinal would remonstrate 
loudly against such an indignity to the Spanish nation, and 
vindicate the nghts of his countiy with tlie same intrepidity 
and suocess with which lie had asserted the pierogatives of 
the crown Foi these reasons, all his Flemish counsellors 
combined to retard his departure , and Charles, unsuspicious 
from want of experience, and fond of his native country, 
suffered himself to be unnecessarily detained m the Netherlands 
a whole year after signing the treaty of Noyon 

The repeated entreaties of Ximenes, the advice of his grand- 
- father Maximilian, and the impatient murmurs of his Spanish 
subjects, prevailed on him at last to embark He was 
attended not only by Cliievres, his prime minister, hut by a 
numerous and splendid tram of the Flemish nobles, fond of 
beholding the grandeur, or of sharing m the bounty, of their 
Prince. After a dangeious voyage, he landed at Villa Viciosa, 
in the province of Asturias, and was leceived with such loud 
acclamations of joy as a new monarch, whose arrival was so 
ardently desired, had reason to expect The Spamsh nobility 
resorted to their sovereign from all parts of the kingdom, and 
displayed a magnificence, which the Flemings were unable .to 
emulate . 
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Ximenes, -who considered the presence of the King as the 
■greatest blessing to his dominions, was advancing towards the 
coast, as fast as the infirm state of his health would permit, m 
ordei to leceive him Duiing his regency, and notwithstand- 
ing his extreme old age, he had abated in. no degiee the ngour 
or frequency of his mortifications , and to these he added such 
laborious assiduity m business, as would have worn out the 
most youthful and vigorous constitution. Every day he 
employed several hours m devotion , he celebrated mass m 
peison , he even allotted some space foi study Notwith- 
standing these occupations, he regularly attended the council , 
he leceived and lead all papers presented to him , he dictated 
letters and instructions, and took under his inspection all 
business, ciul, ecclesiastical, or military Every moment of 
lus time was filled up with some senous J employment The 
only amusement in which he indulged himself, by way of 
relaxation after business, was to canvass, with a few friars and 
other divines, some intricate article in scholastic theology 
' Wasted by such a course of life, the infirmities of age daily 
giew upon him On his journey a violent disordei seized 
him at Bos Equillos, attended with uncommon symptoms, 
which his followers considered as the effect of poison, but 
could not agiee whethei the came ought to be imputed to the 
hatred of the Spanish nobles, or to the malice of the Flemish 
courtierb This accident obliging him to stop short, he wrote 
to Charles, and with his usual boldness advised him to dismiss 
all the strangers m his tiam, whose numbers and credit gave' 
offence already to the Spaniaids, and would ere long alienate 
the affections of the whole people At tlie same time he 
earnestly desired to have an intei view with the Ki ng, that 
he might inform him of the state of the nation, and the 
temper of his subjects To prevent this, not only the Flem- 
mgs, but the Spanish grandees, employed all their addiess, 
and industriously kept Chailes at a distance from Aranda, 
the place to which the Cardinal had removed Through then 
suggestions, every measure that he recommended was rejected, 
the utmost care was taken to make him feel, and to point out 
to the whole nation, that his power was on the decline; even 
in things purely trivial, such a choice was always made, as 
was dqemed most disagreeable to him Ximenes did not bear 
this treatment with his usual foititude of spirit Conscious 
of his own mteguty and merit, he expected a more grateful 
return from a Punce to whom he delivered a kingdom more 
nourishing than it had been m any foimer age, together with 
authority more extensive, and better established, than the 
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most illustrious of his ancestors bad ever possessed Ife could 
not, there foie, on many occasions, refrain from gn mg vent 
to Ins indignation and complamts He lamented the fate of 
his countrj', and foretold the calamities which it would suffer 
from the insolence, the rapnciousness, and ignorance of 
strangers While Ills nnnd was agitated by these passions, 
he receii ed a letter from the King, m which, after a fen cold 
and formal expressions of regard, he was allowed to retire to 
his diocese, that, after a life of such continued labour, he 
might end his days in tranquillity. This message proved 
Fatal to Ximene*. His haughty mind, it is jirobable, could 
not survive disgrace, perhaps Ins generous heart could not 
bear the prospect of the misfortunes ready to fall on Ins coun- 
try. Whichsoever of these opinions we embrace, certain it is 
lint he expired a few houis after reading the letter The 
•\anety. the grandeui, and the success of Ins schemes, during 
a rogoncv of only twenty months, leave it doubtful, whetbei his 
sagacity m council, his piudence in conduct or his boldness 
m execution, deserve the greatest praise His reputation is 
still high in Spam, not only for wisdom, but for sanctity ; and 
be is the' only prune mim^tei mentioned in history, whom 
his contemporaries reverenced as a saint, and to whom the 
people under Ins government ascribed the power of working 
miracle': — The Reign of ike Emjpei or Chat les V 


OLIVER GOLDSMITH 

JJOUX 17S6, DIED 1771 

t 

Poet and Novelist The Hear of Wal-efield, n simple novel, lins always 
been admired as one of tlio most debgbtful compositions m tbe English 
language The most important of Ins other prose worts are contained m 
two «enes of essnvs, The Citizen of the World t and The Bee The Deserted 
Village and The Traveller are two poems of unm ailed beauty, and have 
always been regarded ns masterpieces ot sentiment and description Gold- 
smith also wrote two fnmous comedies, The Good-natured MaUj and She 
Stoops to Conquer 


L l 

. The FahU of the Diem f and the Giant 

Oim family had now made sev eral attempts to be fine , but 
some unforeseen disaster demolished each as soon as projected 
I endeavoured to take advantage of every disappointment, 
to improve their good sense in proportion as they were frus- 
trated in ambition ‘You see, my" children,’ cned I, ‘how 
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little is to be got by attempts to impose upon the world, m coping 
with our betters Such as aie poor, and will associate with 
none but the rich, are hated by those they avoid, and despised 
by those they follow Unequal combinations are always dis- 
advantageous to the weaker side the rich having, the pleasuie, 
and the poor the inconveniences, that result from them But 
come, Dick, my boy, and repeat the fable that you were leading 
to-day, for the good of the company ’ 

‘ Once upon a time,’ Cried the child, e a giant and a dwarf 
were friends, and kept together. -They made a bargain that 
they would never forsake each other, but > go seek- adventures. 
The first battle they fought was with two Saracens, and the 
Dwarf, who was very courageous, dealt one of the champions 
a most angry blow - It' did the Saracen very little injury, 
who, lifting up ha swprd, fairly struck off' the poor Dwarf’s 
arm He was now in a woeful plight , but the Giant Coming to 
his assistance, in a short time left the two Saracens dead on the 
plain, and the Dwarf cut off the dead man’s head out of 
spite They then travelled on to anothei adventure This was 
against thiee bloody-minded Satyrs, who were carrying away a 
damsel m distress. The Dwarf was not <5[iute so fierce now 
as before , but for all that, struck the first blow, which was 
returned by another, that knocked out his eye but the Giant 
was soon up with them, and had they not fled, would certainly 
have killed them every one They were all very joyful for 
this victory; and the damsel who was relieved, fell in love 
with the Giant, and married him They now travelled fai, 
and farthei than I can tell, till they met with a company 
of robbers The Giant, for the fiist time, was foremost now, 
but the Dwarf was not fai behind The battle was stout and 


long Wherever the Giant came, all fell before him , but the 
Dwarf had like to have been killed more thap.once At last 
the victory declared for the two adventurers , but the Dwarf 
lost his leg The Dwarf was now without an arm, a leg, and 
an eye, while the Giant was without a single wound Upoti 
which he ened out to his little "companion, “My little 'hero, 
this is glorious sport, let us get .one victory more, and then 
we shall have hon<mr for ever ” “ No” ones the Dwarf, who 
was by this time Hown wiser, — “no, I declare off, JTL fight 
no more , for I finq m every tattle that yon get all the" honour 
and rewards, but all the blows fell upon me ” ’ 

.-iS-nS to moralise this fable, when our, attention was 
r f, . a ' tvai m dispute between my wife and Mr Bur- 
wifii UZ ^ a hghters’ intended expedition to town ' My 
efy Tenuously -upon the advantages that Would 
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losoilt fiom it. Mi. tfuichcll, on the contrary, dissuaded lier 

great aulom, and I stood uoutor. His present dissua- 
sionc teemed but the second part of those which were lccoived 
With so ill a grace m the morning. ,Thc disi>ulo grew high, 
-while poor Deborah^ instead of 1 leasoniug strongei, talked 
louder, and at Inst was obliged to take shelter irom a defeat 
in clamour. Tho conclusion of her harangue, howevei, was 
highly displeasing to us all ; she knew, she said, of some 
. Yvlio liad their own secret leasons foi what they advised , hut, 
for her part, die wished such to slay away from hei house for 
the future. — ‘Madam,’ cried Buichell, with looks of great 
composure, which tended to inflame her the more , 4 as foi secret 
reasons, you- arc right . I lia\ e secret reasons, which I forbeai 
to mention, because yon are not able to answer those of which 
I nnie no secret, hut I find my visits here aie become 
troublesome Til take my leave therefore now, and peihaps 
come once more to take a final farewell when I am quitting 
the country.’ Thus saying, he took up his hat, nor could the 
„ attempts of Sophia, whose looks seemed to uplnaid his piecipi- 
tanev, prevent his going 

"When gone, we all regarded each other foi some minutes 
with confusion. My wife, who knew herself to he the cause, 
stroie to hide hei concern with a forced smile, and an air of 
assurance, which I was willing to reprove — ‘ How, woman P 
cried I to her, * is it thus we treat strangers 9 — Is it thus we 
return their kindness? Be assured, my dear, that these weie 
' the harshest words, and to me the most unpleasxng, that have 
escaped your lips I ’ — ‘Why would he pi o voice me, then?’ 
replied she , * hut I Jcnow r the, motives of his advice perfectly 
well He would prevent my girls fiom going to town, that 
he may have the pleasure of my youngest daughters company 
here at home. But whatever happens, she shall choose bettei 
company than such low-lived fellowrs as he’ — ‘Low-lived, 
my deal, do you call him 9 ’ cned I, ‘it is veiy possible we 
may mistake this man’s character, for he seems upon some 
occasions the most finished gentleman I evei knew — Tell me, 
Sophia, my gill, has he evei gnen you any seciet instances of 
hib attachment ? ’ — ‘ His conversation with me, sir,’ leplied my 
daughter, ‘ has e\ er been sensible, modest, and pleasing As 
to aught else, no, never Once, indeed, I remember to have 
heard him say he never knew a woman who -could find merit 
m a man that seemed poor ’ — ‘ Such, my deal,’ cued I, ‘is the' 
common cant of all the unfortunate or idle. v But I hope you 
have been taught to judge properly .of such men, and that it 
would he even madness to expect happiness -ft nm one. who has 
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■been so very bad an economist' of bis own -Tour mother and 
I have now bettei prospects for you. The neVt Wmtei, which 
you will probably spend m town, Witl give yon opportunities, of 
making a more piudent choice ’ 

What Sophia’s leflections were upon^tbsts occasion, X can’t 
pietend to determine , but I was not displeased at the bottom, 
that we were rid of a guest from whom I had much to fear. 
Our breach of hospitality went to my conscience a little , bitf 
I quickly silenced that momtoi by. two or thrde specuSus 
reasons, which served to satisfy and reconcile me to myself. 
The pain which conscience gives ‘the man who has already done 
wrong, is soon got over Gonscidnce is -a coward; and’ those 
faults it lias not stiength enough to pi event, it seldom has 
justice enough to accuse — The Yica/i of ‘Wafaficld 

f ' J 


A Chinaman's Opmuon about the English 

k 

The English seem as silent as the Japanese, yet vainer than 
the inhabitants of Siam Upon my arrival I attributed that 
reserve to modesty, which I now find has its origin m pilde. 
Theybeai hunger, cold, fatigue, and all the misenes of life, 
without shi mkmg, danger only calls forth their fortitude, 
they even exult m calamity , but contempt is what they cannot 
bear An Englishman fears contempt more than death, he 
often flies to death as a refuge fiom its pressure , and dies when 
he fancies the world has ceased to esteem him 

Pride seems the source not only of their national vices, 
but of their national vntues also An Englishman is taught 
to love his king as his fnend, but to acknowledge no other = 
master than the lawB which himself has Contributed to enact ' 
He despises those nations, who, that one may be 'free, aTe all 
content to be slaves , who first lift a tyiant into terroi, and 
then shrink under his power as if delegated from heaven 
Libei ty is echoed m all their assemblies , and thousands might 
be found ready to offer up their lives for the sound, though 
perhaps not one of all the number understands its meaning 
The lowest mechanic, however, looks upon it as his d,uty to be 
a watchful guardian of his country’s freedom, and often uses 
a language that might seem haughty, even in the mouth of the 
great emperor, who tiaces his ancestry to the moon 

A few days ago, passing by one of their prisons, I could 
not avoid stopping, m, order to listen to~ a dialogue, which I 
thought might affordune- some entertainment The conversa-- 
tion was earned on between a debtoi through the grate Of his 
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prison, a ported who' had stopped to rest Ins burden, and a 
soldier at the v <udow The subject was upon a threatened 
invasion from France, aud each seemed extremely anxious to 
rescue lus, country from the impending danger * Foi my 
part/ cries the prisoner, Hlie greatest of my apprehensions 
is for our freedom , it the French should conquer, what would 
become of English liberty? My dear friends, liberty is the 
EnglMimau’s prerogative; we must preserve that at the 
^ufpense of our lives , of that the French shall never deprive 
us ; it is not to be expected that men who are slaves them- 
selves would preserve our freedom should they happen to con- 
quer.’ — •< Aye, slave**,* cries the porter, c thoy are all slav es, fit 
only to carry burdens, every one of them Before I would 
stoop to slavery, may tins he my poison ’ (and beheld the goblet 
in his hand), — ■* may this he my poison — hut I would sooner 
li«=t for a «=oldier.’ 

The soldier, taking the goblet from his friend, with much 
awe fervently cned out, c It is not so much our liberties as 
our religion that would suffer by such a change, aye, our 
religion, my lads. May the devil sink me into flames’ (such 
was the solemnity of lus adjuration), * if the French should 
come over, hut our religion would be utterly undone.’ So 
saying, instead of a libation, lie applied the goblet to his lips, 
and confiimed his sentiments with a ceremony of the most per- 
severing devotion 

In short, every man here pretends to be a politician , evert 
the fair sex are sometimes found to mix the seventy of 
national altei cation with the blandishments of love, and often 
become conquerors by more weapons of destruction than their 
eves 

This muveisal passion for politics is gratified by ‘T>aily - 
, Gazettes,’ as with us at China But, as in ours, the Emperor 
endeavours to instruct lus people; in theirs, the people 
endeavour to instnict the Administration You must not, how- 
ever, imagine, that they who compile these papers have any 
actual knowledge of the politics or the government of a state , 
they only collect their materials from the oracle of some coffee- 
house, which oracle has himself gathered them the mght 
before from a beau at a gaming-table, who has pillaged his 
knowledge from a great man’s porter — who has had his infor- 
mation from a great man’s gentleman — who has invented the 
whole story for Ins own amusement the night preceding 

The English, m general, seem fonder of gaming the esteem 
than the love of those they converse with this gives a for- 
mality to their amusements , their gayest conversations have 

a 
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count, ncs pay more. it. does not proceed from tlicir being 
restrained by fewei laws, for no people me burdened with so 
many : nor does it particularly consist m the security of their 
property, for property is pietty well secured m eveiy polite 
State of Europe. 

How, then, arc the English more free (for more free they 
certainly are) than the people of any other country, or under 
any other form of go\ eminent whatever ? Their freedom con- 
sists in their enjoung all the advantages of democracy, with 
- this superior prerogative borrowed from monarchy, that c tlie 
seventy of their laws may be relaxed without endangering the 
constitution 

In a mourn clucal State, in which the constitution is strong- 
est, the laws may be relaxed without danger ; ' for though the 
people should he unanimous in. the breach of any one in. 
particular, yet still there is an effective power supenor to the 
people, capable of enforcing obedience, whenever it may be 
proper to inculcate the law either towards the support or 
welfare of the community. 

But m all those governments, where laws derive their sanc- 
tion from people alone , transgressions cannot he overlooked 
withont hanging the constitution into danger They who 
transgress the law in such a case, me those who presenbe it, 
by which means it loses not only its influence hut its sanction. 
In every republic the laws must be strong, because the consti- 
tution is feeble Thus in Holland, Switzerland, and Genoa, 
new laws nrc not frequently enacted, but the old ones are 
obsen od with unremitting seventy. In such republics, therefore, 
the people are slaves to laws of their own making^ little less 
than uOmixed monarchies where they are slaves to the will of 
one subject, to frailties like themselves. 

In England, from a vanety- of happy accidents, their con- 
stitution is just strong enough, or, if you will, monarchical 
enough, to permit a relaxation of the seventy of laws, and 
jet those laws still to remain sufficiently strong to govern, the 
people This is the most perfect state of civil liberty of which 
we can form any idea , here we see a greater number of laws 
than in any other country, while the people at the same time 
obey only such as are immediately conducive to the interests of 
society, several are unnoticed, many unknown; some kept 
to ho revived and enforced upon proper occasions, others left 
to grow obsolete, even without the necessity of abrogation 

There is scarcely an Englishman who does not almost every 
day of his life offend with impunity against some express law, 
and for which; in a certain conjuncture of circumstances, he 
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would not receive punishment Gaming-houses, preaching at 
prohibited places, assembled crowds, nocturnal amusements, 
public shows, and a hundred other instances, are forbidden and 
frequented These prohibitions are useful, though it be 
prudent m their magistrates, and happy for their people, that 
they are "not enforced, and none but the venal 01 mercenary 
attempt to enforce them 

The law m this case, like an indulgent parent, still keeps 
the rod, though the child is seldom corrected Were those 
pardoned offences to nse into enormity, were they likely to 
obstruct the happiness of society, or endanger the State, it is 
then that justice would resume her terrois, and punish those faults 
she had so often overlooked with indulgence. It is to this 
ductility of the laws that an Englishman owes the freedom he 
enjoys superior to others m a more popular government , every 
step, therefore, the constitution takes towards a democratic 
form, e\ ery diminution of the legal authority is, m fact, a 
diminution of the subject’s freedom , every attempt to lendei 
the government more popular, not only impairs natural liberty, 
but even will at last dissolve the political constitution 

Every popular government seems calculated to last only for a 
fame , it glows ngid with age, new laws are multiplying, and the 
old continue m force , the subjects are oppressed, burdened with 
a multipkcity of legal injunctions , there are none from whom 
to expect redress, and nothing but a strong convulsion in the State 
can vindicate them into former liberty thus the people of Rome, 
a few great ones excepted, found more real freedom under their 
emperors, though tyrants, than they had experienced in the 
old age of the commonwealth, m which their laws were become 
numerous and painful, m which new laws were every day enact- 
ing, and the old ones executed with rigour They even refused 
to be reinstated in 'their former prerogatives, upon an offer 
made them to this purpose , for they actually -found emperors 
the only means of softening the rigours of their constitution 

The constitution of England is at present possessed of the 
strength of its native oak, and the flexibility of the bending tama- 
risk, but" should the pebple at any time, with mistaken zeal, 
pant after an imaginary freedom, and fancy that abridging 
- monarchy was increasing their privileges, they would be very 
much mistaken, since every jewel plucked from the crown of 
majesty, would only he made nse of as a bribe to corruption 
•at might ennch the few who shared it among them, but would, 
in fact, impoverish the public * 

, As the Roman senators by slow and imperceptible degrees 
became masters of the people, yet still Mattered them with a 
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shew of freedom, while themselves^ only were free, so it is 
possible foi a body of men, while they stand np for privileges, 
to grow into hn exuberance of powei themselves, and the public 
become actually dependent, while some of its individuals only 
govern. / 

if, then, my friend, theie should m this country ever be on 
the throne a king who, tlnougk good-nature or age, should give 
up the smallest part of his prerogative to the people , if there 
should come a mini ster of merit and popularity — but I have 
room for no moie Adieu! — Letters from a Citizen of the 
World to his Ft tends in the Fast 


The Unpt actical Character of mere BoolAearnvng 

* * 

Books, my son, winkle they teach. us to l'espect the interest of 
others, often make us unmindful of our own; .while they 
instruct the youthful reader to giasp at social happiness, he 
grows miserable m detail, and attentive to universal harmony, 
often forgets that he himself has a part to sustain m the 
concert I dislike therefore the philosopher wlio describes the 
inconveniences of life m such pleasing colours that the pupil 
glows enamoured of distiess, longs to tiy the charms of 
poverty, meets it without dread, nor fears its inconveniences 
till he severely feels them 

A youth, who has thus spent lus life among books, new to 
the world, and unacquainted with man but by philosophic 
information, may be considered as a being whose mind is filled 
with the vulgar errors of the wise, utterly unqualified for a 
journey through life, yet confident of his own skill in the 
direction, he sets out with confidence, blunders on with vanity, 
and finds himself at last undone 

He first has learnt from books, and then lays it down as a 
maxim, that all mankind are virtuous or vicious in excess , and 
he has been long taught to detest vice, and love virtue , warm 
therefore in attachments, and steadfast m enmity, he treats 
every creatuie as a friend 01 foe, expects from those he loves 
unerring integrity, and consigns his enemies to the reproach of 
wanting every virtue On this principle he proceeds , and here 
begin his disappointments upon a closer inspection of human' 
nature, ho perceiv es, that he should have modeiated his friend- 
ship, and softened lus severity , for he often finds the excellences 
of one pkrt of mankind clouded with vice, and the faults of 
the other brightened with virtue he finds no character so 
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sanctified that has not its failings, none so infamous but has 
somewhat to attract our esteem 1 

He now theiefore, hut too late, peiceives that his regards 
should have been more cool, and his hatred less violent , that 
the truly wise seldom court romantic friendships with the good, 
and avoid, if possible, the resentment even of the wicked every 
moment gives him fresh instances that the bonds of friendship 
are broken if drawn too closely, and that those whom he has 
treated with disrespect more than retaliate the injury at 
length, therefore, he is obliged to confess, that he has declared 
war upon the vicious half of mankind, without being able' to 
form ah alliance among the virtuous to espouse his quarrel 

Our book-taught philosopher, „ however, is now too far 
advanced to recede, and though poverty -be the just conse- 
quence of the many enemies Ins conduct has created, yet he 
is resolved to meet it without shr inkin g philosopheis have 
described poverty in. most .charming colours, and even his 
vanity is touched, in thinking, that he shall show the world 
m h ims elf one more example of patience, fortitude, and 
resignation. ‘Come then, 0 Poverty' 'for" what is there m 
thee dreadful to the wise ? Temperance, Health, and Frugality, 
walk in thy tram Cheerfulness and Liberty are evei thy 
companions Shall any be ashamed of thee, of whom Cincm- 
natus was not ashamed ! The running brook, the herbs of the 
field, can scarcely satisfy nature , man wants but little, noi that 
, little long *• come then, 0 Poverty, while kmgs stand by and gaze 
with admiration at the true philosopher’s lesignation ’ 

The goddess appears for Poverty ever comes at the call 
but alas 1 he finds her by no means the charming figure books 
and his warm imagination had painted - As when an Eastern 
bnde, whom her Jxiends and relations had long described as 
a model of perfection, pays her first visit, the longing bride- 
groom lifts the veil to see a face he had nevei seen before, 
but, instead of a countenance blazing with beauty like the 
sun, he beholds deformity shooting icicles to his heart such 
appears Poverty to her new entertainer all the fabric of 
enthusiasm is "at once demolished, and a thousand mis eries 
nse upon its rtuns, while Contempt, with pointing finger, is 
foremost m the hideous procession 

, The poor man now finds that he can get no kmgs to look 

< 

* Tho author lias repeated this thought in his « Hormit 

Tli on, pilgrim', turn, thj cares forego, 

All earth-born cares are •wrong 
Man Wants but little hero below, 

Nor wants that lntlo long 
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nt liim while he is eating , he finds that in pioportion as he 
grows poor, the world turns its hack upon him, and gives him 
leave to act the philosopher in all the majesty of solitude * it 
might he agreeable enough to play the philosopher while we 
are conscious that mankind are spectators; hut what signifies 
wearing the mask of sturdy contentment, and mounting the 
stage of restraint, when not one creature will assist at the 
exhibition ? Thus is he forsaken of men, while his fortitude 
wants the satisfaction even of self-applause , for either he 
does not feel his piesent calamities, and that is natuial insensv- 
bility , or he disguises his feelings, and that is dissimulation . 

Spleen now begins to take up the man * not distinguishing 
in his lesentments, he regards all mankind with detestation, 
and commenting man-hater seeks solitude to he at liberty to. 
lail 

It has been said, that he who retires to sobtude, is eithei a. 
beast or an angel* the censure is too severe, and the praise 
unmerited, the discontented being, who retnes from society, 
is generally some good-natuied man, who has begun Me with- 
out expenence, and knew not how to gain it m his intercourse 
with mankind Adieu 1 — Lettei s fi om a Citizen of the World 
to las Friends m the East. 


The Love of Life 

Age, that lessens the enjoyment of Me, increases our desue 
of living Those dangers, which m the vigour of youth we had 
learned to despise, assume new tenors as we grow old Our 
caution increasing as our years increase, fear becomes at last the 
prevailing passion of the, mind , and the small remainder of Me 
is taken up m useless effoits to keep off oui end, or provide foi 
a continued existence 

Strange contradiction in oui nature, and to which even the 
wise are liable 1 If I should judge of that part of Me .which 
lies befoie me by that which I have already seen, the prospect is 
hideous Expenence tells me, that my past enjoyments have 
brought no real felicity , and sensation assuies me, that those I 
have felt are stronger than those which are yet to come Yet 
experience and sensation in vain persuade , hope, more powerful 
than either, dresses out the distant prospect in fancied beauty; 
some happiness m long peispective still beckons me to pursue, 
and like a losing gamester, every new disappointment increases 
my ardour to continue the game ‘ 

Whence, my friend, this mci eased love of life, which grows 
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upon us with our years ? — whebce comes it that we thus make 
greater efforts to preserve our existence, at a period when it 
'becomes scarcely worth the keeping 9 Is it that nature, atten- 
tive to the preservation 6f mankind, increases our wishes to live, 
while she lessens our enjoyments; and, as she robs the senses of 
every pleasure, equips imagination in the spoil ? Life would be 
insupportable to an old man, who, loaded with infirmities, feared 
death no more than when m the vigour of manhood 1 , the num- 
berless calamities of decaying nature, and the consciousness of 
surviving every pleasure, would at once induce him with his own 
hand to terminate the scene of misery , but happily the con- 
tempt of death forsakes hvm at a time when it could be only 
prejudicial and life acquires an imaginary value, in proportion 
as its real value is no more 


Our attachment to every object around us increases, in gene- 
ral, from the length of our acquaintance with it ‘ I would not 
choose,’ says a French philosopher, ‘to see an old post ^pulled 
up, with which I had been long acquainted ’ A mind long 
habituated to a certain set of objects, insensibly becomes fond 
of seeing them , visits them from habit, and parts from them 
with reluctance , hence proceeds the avarice of the old in every 
kind of possession They love the world and all that it pro- 
duces , they love life and all its advantages , not because it gives 
them pleasure, but because they have known it long 

Chinvang the Chaste, ascending the throne of China, com- 
manded that all who were unjustly detained m prison, during 
the preceding reigns, should be set free Among the number 
who came to thank their deliverer on this occasion, there 
appeared a majestic old man, who, falling at the Emperor’s feet, 
addressed him as follows * Great father of China, behold a 
wretch, now eighty-five years old, who was shut up in a dun- 
geon at the age of twenty-two I was imprisoned, though a 
stranger to crime, without being even confronted by my 
accusers I have now lived in solitude and m darkness for more 
than fifty years, and am grown familiar with distress As yet 
dazzled with the splendour of that sun to which you have 
restored me, I have been wandering the streets to find some friend 
that would assist or relieve, or remember me , but my friends 
my family, and relations, are all dead, and I am forgotten’ 
Permit me then, 0 Chinvang, to wear out the wretched remains 
ot life m my former prison , the walls of my dungeon are to me 
more pleasing than the most splendid palace, I have not long- 
to live, and shall he unhappy except I spend the rest of my days 

r Pass f d ’ m that P nso ° tom which you 
were pleased to release me 
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The old man’s passion for confinement is similar to that we 
all have foi life We are habituated to^the prison, we look 
round with discontent, aie displeased with the abode, and yet 
the length of our captivity only mcieases our fondness for the 
Cell The trees we have planted, the houses we have built, or 
the posterity we have begotten, all sCrve to bind us closer to 
earth, and embitter our parting Life uses the young like a 
neW acquaintance , the companion, as yet unexhausted, is at once 
instructive and amusing, its company pleases, yet for all this it is 
but little legal ded. To us, who are declined m years, life ap- 
pears like an old friend its jests have been anticipated m former 
conversation^ it bas no new story to make us smile, no new 
improvement with which to surprise, yet still we lbve it , desti- 
tute of every enjoyment, still wc love it, husband the wasting 
treasuie with increased frugality, and feel all the poignancy of 
anguish m the fatal separation 

Sir Philip Mordaunt was young, beautiful, sincere, brave, an 
Englishman He had a c6mplete fortune of bis own, and the 
love of the king, lus master, which was equivalent to riches 
Life opened all bei treasuie before lum, and promised a long 
succession of future happiness He came, tasted of an enter- 
tainment, but was disgusted even m the beginning. He pro- 
fessed an aversion to living, was tired of ' walking around the 
same circle , had tned every enjoyment, and found, them all 
grow weaker at every repetition _ * If life be m youth so dis- 
pleasing,’ cried be to himself, ‘ what will it appear when age 
comes on , if it be at present indifferent, sure it will then be 
execrable’ This thought embittered every reflection, till at 
last, with all the serenity of perverted leason, be ended the 
debate with a pistol I Had this self-deluded man been apprised, 
that existence grows more desirable to us the longer we exist, 
he would have then faced old age without shrinking, he would, 
have boldly dared to live, and seived that society by his future 
assiduity, which he basely injured by his desertion Adieu !~ 
Letter 8 from a Citizen of the T Yoi Id to lm Fi tends m the Fast - 


On Justice and Gener osity 

•* i 

Lysippus is a man whose greatness of soul the whole world 
admixes His generosity is such that it prevents a demand, 
and saves the receiver the trouble and the • confusion of a 
request 1 His liberality also does not oblige more by its great- 
ness than by his inimitable grace m giving Sometimes he 
even distributes bis bounties to strangers, and has been known 
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to do good offices to those who professed themselves his enemies 
All the world are unanimous m the praise of his generosity * 
there is only one soft of people who complain of his conduct, — 
Lysippus does not pay his debts 

It is no difficult matter to account foi a cpnduct so seemingly 
.incompatible with itself There is greatness in being geneious, 
and there is only simple justice m satisfying his creditors 
Generosity is the part of a soul raised above the vulgar Theie 
is in it something of what we admire in heioes, and “praise with 
a degree of rapture Justice, on the contrary, is a mere mechanic 
virtue, fit only for tradesmen 

In paying his debts a man barely does lus duty, and it is an 
action attended with no sort of glory Should Lysippus satisfy 
his creditors, who would be at the pains of telling it to the 
world? Generosity is >a virtue of a Veiy different complexion 
It is raised above duty , and, from its elevation, uttiacts the 
attention and the praises of us little mortals' below. 

In this manner do men generally reason upon justice and 
generosity The first is despised, though a vntue essential to 
the good of society , and the other attracts our esteem, which 
too frequently proceeds from an impetuosity of tempei, rather 
directed by vanity than reason Lysippus is told that his banker 
asks a debt of forty pounds, and that a distressed acquaintance 
petitions for the same sum "He gives it without hesitation to 
the latter for he demands as a favour what the former requires 
as a debt. 

Mankind m general aie not sufficiently acquainted with the 
import of the word justice it is com m only believed to consist 
only m a performance of those duties to winch the laws of 
society can oblige us This, I allow, is sometimes the import 
of the word, and m this sense ’justice is distinguished from 
equity, but there is a justice still more extensive, which can 
be shown to embrace all the virtues united 

Justice may be defined to be that virtue which impels us 
to give- to every person what is his due In this extended 
sense of the word, it comprehends the practice of every virtue 
which reason prescribes, 01 society should expect Our duty 
to our Maker, to each otkei, and to ourselves, are fully 
answered, if we gi\ e them what we owe them Thus justice, 
properly speaking, is the only virtue, and all the rest have their 
origin in it 

The qualities of candour, fortitude, chanty, and geneiosity, 
for instance, are not m their own nature virtues, and it evei 
they deserve the title, it is owing only to justice, which 
impels and duects them Without such a moderator, candour 
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might become indiscretion, fortitude obstinacy, charity impru- 
dence, and generosity mistaken profusion. 

A disinterested action, if it be not conducted byjuslice. is at 
best indifteieut m its n.ituie, and not unfrequenlly even turns 
to vice. The espouses of society, of pi events, of entertain- 
ments, and tlie other helps to cheei fulness, are actions merely 
indifferent, when not. repugnant to a bettei method of disposing 
of our superfluities; bulthcy become vicious, when they obstruct 
or o\h*m«t our abilities from a moie virtuous disposition of oui 
circumstances. 

True geiieio*>ity is a duty as indispensably necessary as those 
imposed upon us by law. It is a rule imposed upon us by 
reason, wlucli should bo the sovereign law of a rational being 
But tins generosity does not consist m obeying eveiy impulse 
of lnimamty, m following blind passion for our guide, and 
impairing ovu circumstances by present benefactions, so as to 
render us incapable of future ones. 

Misers are generally characterised as men without honour or 
without humanity, who live only to accumulate, and to this 
passion sacrifice every other happiness They hav e been described 
as madmen, who, m the midst of abundance, banish every 
pleasure, and make from imaginary wants real necessities 
But few*, vciv few, correspond to tins exaggerated picture , and 
perhaps tlieie is not one m whom all these cncumstances are 
found united. Instead of this, we find the sobei and the 
industrious bianded by T the vain and the idle with tins odious 
appellation, men who, by frugality and labour, raise themselves 
above tlieir equals, and contribute their sluie of industry to 
the coflamon stock 

Whatever the vam or the ignorant may say, well were it for 
society had we more of this chnractei among us In general, 
these close men aie found at. last the true benefactors of society 
With an avaricious man we seldom lose m our dealings, but 
too frequently in our commerce with prodigality 

A French pnest, whose name was Godinot, went foi a long 
time by the name of the Gupei He refused to relieve the 
most appaient vvietchedness , and, by a skilful management of 
his vineyard, had the good fortune to acquire immense sums of 
money The inhabitants of Kheims, who w ere his fellow' citi- 
zens, detested him, and the populace, who seldom loveamisei, 
wherever lie went receiv ed lnm with contempt He still, how- 
ever, continued his formei simplicity of life, Ins amazing and 
•unremitted frugality This good man had long perceived the 
wants of the poor m the city, particularly m having no water 
but what they were obliged to buy at an advanced price , wheie- 
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fore, that whole fortune which he had "been amassing he laid out 
in an aqueduct , by which he did the poor more useful and last- 
ing seivice than if he had distributed Ins whole income in 
chanty every day at his door. < 

Among men long conversant with hooks, we too frequently 
find those misplaced virtues of winch I have 'been now com- 
plaining We find the studious animated with A strong passion 
for the great virtues, as they are -mistakmgly called, and 
utteily forgetful of the ordinal y ones The declamations of 
philosophy are geneially rather exhausted on these superero- 
gatory duties, than on such as aie indispensably necessary A 
man, therefore, who’ has taken' his ideas of mankmd'from Btudy 
alone, generally comes into the world with a heart melting at 
every fictitious distress Thus he is induced, by misplaced 
liberality, to put himself into the indigent circumstances of the 
pei son he lelieves . - < 

I shall conclude this paper with the advice of one of the 
ancients, to a young man whom he saw giving away all Ins 
substance to pretended distress 4 It is possible that the person 
you relieve may be an honest man and I know that you who 
relieve him are such You see, then, by your generosity, you 
only rob a man who is certainly deserving, to bestow it on one 
who may posfeibly be a rogue , and, while you are unjust m 
rewarding uncertain merit, you are doubly guilty by stripping 
yourself ’ — The Bee 


The Sagacity of some Insects 

Animals, m general, are sagacious, in proportion as they culti- 
vate society The elephant and the beaier show the greatest 
signs of this when united , but, when man intrudes into their 
communities, they lose all then spint of industry, and testify but 
a veryWnall share of that sagacity, for which, when m a social 
state, they are so remarkable 

Ambng insects, the labours of the bee and the ant have 
employed the attention and admiration of the naturalist , but their 
whole sagacity is lost upon separation, and a single bee or ant 
seems destitute of every degree of industry, is the most stupid 
msect imaginable, languishes for a time m solitude, and soon 

Of all' the solitary insects I have oier remarked, the spider 

fivnl! ? Sa TZ S 5 and lts aatl0ns ’ t0 me "ho haie atten- 
tively considered them, seem almost to exceed belief This 

insect is formed by nature for a state of war, not only upon 

other insects, but upon each other For this state, nature seems 
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perfectly well to have termed it* Its head and breast arc covered 
with a Mrong naiurtl cent of mad, winch is imprnctiahle to 
the attempt** of evtry other m e ctl: and its hell) is enveloped 
in a sift, pliant *>hu», which dudes the bting even of a wasp 
Its leg-* are terminated hy strong claws, not imlihi those of «i 
lobster ; and thur vast, length* Idee spears, serves to Keep cveiy 
as-^of mt at a distance* 

Not worse furnished for observation than for an attack or a 
d< fence, it has sev oral e\ e-, large* transparent , and cov ered with a 
horny suW.inec, which, however, does not, impede its vision 
Th<ide* this, it i*- furnished with n forceps ahov e the month, which 
sines to kill or renin' the prov already caught nuts claws or it s 111 1 

Such are the implements of war with which the bod)’ is 
innnt dmlelv furnished ; lmt its net to entangle the enunj seems 
what it ehiclly trusts to, and wliat it take-, most pains to render 
as complete as possible Xniuro 1 ms furnished the body of this 
little creature with n glutinous liquid, winch proceeding from 
the anti?, it spins into thread, coarsir or finer ns it chooses to 
contract 01 dilate its sphincter In order to fix. its thread, when 
it begins <0 weave, it emits a small drop of its liquid against 
the wall, winch, hardening by degrees, rones to hold the thread 
very firmly* then receding from the first point, as it recedes 
the thread lengthens, and when the spider lias come to the 
place where the other end of the thread should he fixed, gnthci- 
mg up with its claws the thread which would otherwise "he too 
s-lack, it is stretched tightly, and fixed m the same manucr to 
the w all as before 

In this manner, it spins and fixes several threads parallel to 
each other, winch, so to speak, serve as the warp to the intended 
web To form the woof, it spins m the same manner its thread 
transversely, fixing one end to the first that was spun, and 
which is always the strongest of the whole web, and tlie olliei 
to the wall All the*-c threads being newly spun, aie gluti- 
nous, and therefore stick to each other wherever they happen to 
touch , and, m tho«e parts of the web most exposed to be torn, 
our natural artist strengthens them, hy doubling the tlueads 
sometimes sixfold 

Thus far naturalists have gone in the description of this 
animal , .what follows is the result of my own observation upon 
that species of the insect called a house spider I perceived, 
about four years ago, a largo spider in one corner of my room, 
making its web , and, though tbo maid frequently levelled hei 
fatal broom against the labours of the little animal, I had the 
good fortune then to prevent its destruction , and, I may say, 
it more than paid me by the entertainment it afforded’ 
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In three days the web was, with incredible diligence, com- 
pleted , nor could I avoid thinking, that the insect seemed to exult 
m its new abode. It frequently travel sed its round, examined 
the strength of every part of it, retired into its hole, and 
came out -very frequently The first enemy, however, it had to 
encounter was another and a much larger spider , which, having 
no web of its own, and having probably exhausted all its stock 
in former labours of this kind, came to invade the property of its 
neighbour Soon, then, a terrible encounter ensued , m which 
the invadei seemed to have the victory, and the laborious spider 
was obliged to take refuge m its hole Upon this I perceived 
the victor using every art to draw the enemy from his strong- 
hold He seemed to go off, but quickly returned , and, when 
he found all arts m vain, began to demolish the new web with- 
out mercy This brought on another battle , and, contrary to 
my expectations, the laborious spider became conqueror, and 
fairly killed his antagonist 

Now, then, in peaceable possession of what was justly its 
own, it waited three days with the utmost patience, repairing 
the breaches of its web, and taking no sustenance that I could 
perceive At last, however, a large blue fly fell into the snare, 
and struggled hard to get loose The spider gave it leave to 
entangle itself as much as possible, but it seemed to be too 
strong for the cobweb I must own I was greatly surprised 
when I saw the spider immediately sally out, and in less than a 
minute weave a new net round its captive, by which the motion 
of its wings was stopped , and, when it was fairly hampered in 
this manner, it was seized, and dragged into the hold 

In this manner it lived m a precarious state , and nature 
seemed to have fitted it for such a life, for upon a single fly it 
subsisted for more than a week; I once put a wasp into the 
net, but, when the spider came out m order to seize it as usual, 
upon perceiving what kind of an enemy it had to deal with 
it instantly broke all the bands that held it fast, and contributed 
all that lay m its power to disengage so formidable an anta- 
gonist ‘When the wasp was at liberty, I expected the spider 
would have set about repairing the breaches that were made in 
its net, but those it seems were irreparable wherefore the 
cobweb was now entirely forsaken, and a new one begun, which 
was completed m the usual time 

I had now a mind to try how many cobwebs a single spider 
could furnish , wherefore I destroyed this, and the insect set 
about another men I destroyed the other also, its whole 
stock seemed entirely exhausted, and it could spin no more.'" 
llie arts it made use of to support Itself, now deprived of ‘its 1 
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great nvnn« <»f ‘-wb-i'dentv, w ere indeed surprising. I lme 
«een it toil up it' leg- like a ’hall, and ho mattonio^ for hours 
fogi liter, but eantmuidy wratchmg all the time; when a fly 
happened (a appro tcli ‘uiftioientlv near, it would dart, out all 
at once au<l often t-ciro it« prt»\. 

Of -llti'' life. how even, it soon 'began to prow weary, and 
re-ihed to imade the ]ws«e si on of some other «pidor, mhcu it 
could uot make a web of itv own It formed an at tick upon 
a nmghhwmng fortification with great vigour, mid at, find w.is 
a= \ignreu«ly ropuhed. Not daunted, however, with one defeat, 
hi thi<- manner it continued to lay siege to another's wd> foi 
three day*; nml at length. Im mg lulled the defendant, nctunlly 
took When ‘-mailer flits happen to fall into tho 

snare, the spider docs not sally out at once, hut very, patiently 
waits tul it is sure of them : for, upon his immediately approach- 
ing, the terror of his appearance might give the caplnc 
strngth sufhcient to get loose the manner then is to wait 
patient Iv, till, by ineffectual and impotent struggles, the captive 
Ills wasted all its strength, and then he becomes a certain and 
easy conquest. 

Hie insect I am now desert king 1 iv ed three y cars , e\ cry year 
it chmg<, d its skin, and got a new sot of lege. I lime Some- 
times plucked off a leg, v Inch grew again m two or three days 
At fir-l it dreaded my approach to its web, hut at last it became 
so familiar ns to take a fly out of my hand, and, upon my 
touching any pixi of the web, would immediately leave its hole, 
prep tred either for a defence or an attack. 

To complete this description it may ho observed, that tho 
male spiders arc much less than the female, and that the latter 
are ovip irons When they come to lay, they spread a part of 
their web under the eggs, and then roll them up carefully^, as 
we roll up things m a cloth, and thus hatch them in their hole. 
If disturbed in their holes, they never attempt to escape with- 
out carrying this y oung brood in. their forceps away with them, 
and thus frequently arc sacrificed to their parental affection. 

As soon as c\er the young ones leave their artificial cover- 
ing, they begin to spin, and almost sensibly seem to grow 
bigger. If they bare the good fortune, when even but a day 
old, to catch a fly, they fall to with good appetites but they 
live sometimes three or four days without any sort of suste- 
nance , and yet still continue to grow largei, so as every day to 
double their former sire As they grow old, however, they do 
* not still continue to increase, but their legs only continue to grow 
longer , and when a spider becomes entirely stiff with age, and 
unable to seize its prey, it dies at length of hunger .) — The Bee 
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~The Ghai actenstics of,Gheatncsa> 
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1st every duty, in every science in -winch we would wislilK 
arrive at perfection, we should propose for the object of djl 
pursuit some certain station even beyond our abilities , — some 
imaginary excellence, which may amuse and serve to animate 
oui mquny In deviating from others, in following an unbeaten 
road, though we perhaps may never arrive at the wiBhed-for 
object, yet it is possible we may meet several discoveries by 
the way, and the ceitamty of small advantages, even while we 
travel with secunty, is not so amusing as the hopes of gieat 
rewards, which inspire the* adventurer. 

This enterprising spirit is, however, by no means the char- 
acter of the present age , every person who should now leave 
received opinions, who should attempt to be more than a com- 
mentator upon philosophy, or an imitator in polite learning, 
might he regarded as a chimerical projector Hundreds -would 
be ready not only to point out Ins enors, but to load him with 
reproach Our probable opinions are now legarded as certain- 
ties, the difficulties hitherto undiscovered, as utterly inscrutable, 
and the writers of the last age inimitable, and therefore the 
properest models of imitation 

One might be almost induced to deplore the philosophic 
spirit of the age, which, m proportion as it enlightens the mind, 
increases its timidity, and represses the vigour of every un- 
dertaking Men are now content with being prudently in 
the right, which, though not the way to make new acquisi- 
tions, it must be owned is the best method of securing what we 
have Yet this is certain, that the writer who never deviates, 
who never hazards a new thought, or a new expression, though 
his friends may compliment him upon his sagacity, though 
criticism lifts her feeble voice m his praise, will seldom arrive at 
any degree of perfection The way to acquire lasting esteem, 
is not by the fewness of a writer’s faults, but the greatness of 
his beauties , and our noblest works are generally most replete 
with both 

An author who would be sublime often runs his thought into 
burlesque yet I can readily pardon his mistaking ten tames, 
for once succeeding True genius walks along a line, and 
perhaps our greatest pleasure ns in seeing it so often near falling, 
without being evei: actually down 

Every science has its hitherto undiscovered mysteries, after 
which men should travel, undiscouraged by the failure of 
former adventurers Every new attempt serves perhaps to" 
facilitate its future 1 m eUtion * We may not find the philosopher^ 
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tone, but we shall probably hit upon ncw^lm cntrffttt. ' in 
fci suing it. We shall perhaps never be able to discovei the 
■gitude ; yet pcihnp* wo may arrive at. new tiuths m the 
prcshgntion 

Were any of those sagacious minds among us, — and surely 
io nation, 01 no period, could e\ er compare with us m this 
larticulai, — were any of those minds, I say, who now sit down 
contented with exploring the intricacies of anothei’s system, 
iravely to shake off admiration, and, undazzled with the 
plendmir of anothci’s reputation, to chalk out a path to fame 
for themselves, and boldly cultnate untried experiment, what 
might not be the result of then inquiries, should the same study 
that has made them wise make them enteipnsmg also ? What 
could not such qualities united pioduce ? But such as not the 
character of the English while our neighbours of the Continent 
launch out into the ocean of science, without proper store for 
the \ oyage, we fear shipwreck m every breeze, and consume m 
port those powers which might piobahly lane weathered every t 
storm. 

Projectors m a State aie generally rewaided above then 
deserts, projectors m the republic of letters, never If wrong, 
e\ cry inferior dunce thinks himself entitled to laugh at their 
disappointment , if right, men of superior talents think their 
honour engaged to oppose, since eveiy new discovery is a tacit 
diminution ot their own pre-eminence 

To aim at excellence ? our reputation, our friends, and our 
all must be ventured , by aiming only at mediocrity, we run 
no risk, and we do little sen ice Prudence and greatness are 
ever persuading ns to contrary pursuits The one mstiucts us 
to be content with our station, and to find happiness m bound- 
ing every wish, the other impels us to superiority, and calls 
nothing' happiness hut raptuie The one directs us to follow 
mankind, and to act and think with the rest of the world , the 
othei drives us fiom the crowd, and exposes us' as a mark to 
all the shafts of envy or ignorance 

The rewards of mediocrity aie immediately paid, thOs'e 
attending excellence generally paid m reveision In a word, 
the little mind who loves itself will write and think with the 
vulgar, but the great mind will be bravely eccentric, and scorn 
the beaten load, from universal benevolence — The Bee 
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EfrMOTD BURKE 

BORN 1780, DIED I JOT 

, ~ ' 

A great orator and essayist. Ifia command oi or the English language 
is perhaps greater than that of any other English prose-wntoi , and Iub stylo 
is unnvallcd for elegance, copiousness, and energy II13 works consist chiefly 
of Speeches , of which the most lemarloihlo are thoso on Amcttcan Tmation, 
on Conciliation with Amcnca, on JCcononitcal Reform , and on The Nabob of 
A> cot's Debts Of his otlior writings, the Reflections on the Revolution in 
France is the most hnllinnt and tlio host known 
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I pass therefore to the colonies in anothei point of mew — 
their agriculture This they have prosecuted with such a spirit, 
that, besides feeding plentifully their own growing multitude, 
their annual export of gram, comprehending rice, has some 
years ago exceeded a million in \ alue Of their last liar\ cst, I 
am peisuaded, they will export much more At the beginning 
of the century, some of these colonies imported corn fiom the 
mother country Foi some time past the old world has been 
fed fiom the new The scarcity which you have folt would 
have been a desolating famine, if this child of your old age, with 
a true filial piety, with a Eoman chanty, had not put the full 
breast of its youthful exuberance to the mouth of its exhausted 
parent , 

As to the wealth which the colonies have drawn from the sea 
by their fisheries, yon had all that matter fully opened at your’ 
bar You teurely thought those acquisitions of value, for they 
seemed even to excite your envy , and yet the spmt by which 
that enterprising employment has been exercised ought rather, 
in my opinion, to have raised your esteem and admiration And 
pray, sn, what m the world is equal to it? Pass by the other 
pkits, and look at the manner m which the people of New 
England have of late carried on the whale fisheiy Whilst we 
follow them among the tumbling mountains of ice, and behold 
ttiem penetrating into the deepest frozen recesses of Hudson’s 
Bay and Davis’s Straits, whilst we are looking for them beneath 
the Arctic Circle, we heai that they have pierced into the 
opposite region of polar cold, that they are at the antipodes, and 
engaged under the frozen serpent of the South Falkland Island^ 
which seemed too remote and romantic an object for the grasp 
ol national ambition, is hut a stage and resting-place in the pro- 
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of their uelirinw military. Noi is the equinoctial *Tnoat> 
Wfr'ro discouraging to thorn than the accumulated winter of both 
Bn jiolot \Ve hmvr that w Intel some oi Jhun diaw the line 
and strike the harpoon on the coast of Africa, others run the 
longitude, .and puisne their gigantic game along the const of 
Bnu ih No sc i hut w ha( is i oxod liy i heir ftehu ie.' No climate 
that te not witness to their toils Neither the peisciorance of 
Kotluul. ini the aetiMty of France, nor the dexterous and firm 
‘■xgoeiti of Kiighdi cut* rpn«c, e\er earned this most perilous 
moth 1 of hard industry to the extent to which it lias heen 
pushed by tlus recent people . a people who arc still, ns it w’ere, 
hut iti the gn«(h‘. and not vet hardened into the hone of man- 
hood* "W hen J t ontempl.ite these things; when I know* that 
the colonies m p nend owe little or nothing to any care of ours, 
and that, thev are not squeezed into this happy foim l>y the con- 
straints of watchful and suspicions gm eminent, but that fchiougli 
n wise and «duti*w neglect a generous Nature has been suffered 
to take her ov n was to poi feci urn * when I reflect upon these 
efieeti. w le n I sec how profitable they have been to us, I feel 
all the pride iff power sink and all presumption m the wisdom 
of human euitmances melt and die nwaj within me My 
rigour relonK T pardon something to the sjnnt of liberty 
J mil sensible, sir that all winch I hsuo abseiled, an my 
det nl, i« admitted m the gross , but that quite n different con- 
chWion is dn, \n from it. Aim nca, gentlemen sav, is a noble 
olqec’ It n mi object well worth fighting for. Certainly it, it, 
if fighting n people be the hot way of gaming them. Gentle- 
men in this respect wall be led to their choice of means bj their 
complexion^ *,nd their habits Those who understand the mili- 
tary art. v ill of conr?” lane some predilection for it. Those 
who wield the thunder of the slate, may hive moio confidence 
m the effieaev of ainu* But I confess, possibly for want of 
Ibis knowledge, my opinion is much moio m faiour of prudent 
management, than of force; considering foicc not ns an odious, 
but ,is a feeble instrument foi presemng a people so numerous, 
so act i\e, fo growing, so spirited as this, m n profitable and 
subordinate connection with us 

Fir a. sir, permit me to observe, that the use of force alone 
te but temporal y It ma\ subdue for a moment, but it does not 
reimne the necessity of subduing again and a nation is not 
goierne.1 which i u perpetually to be conquered 

My next objection is its linen tainty Terror is not always 
the effect of force i and an armament is not a i ictory If you do 
hot succeed, ^ou arc without resource; for, conciliation failing, 
force remains , but, force failing, no further hope of reconcilia- 
> n a 
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tion is fe^^d^fef'-and authority axe sometimes bought by 
lunctoessV’^fcf&fey cau never be begged as alms by an im- 
poverished and" defeated violence , - 

A further objection to force is, that you vmpavi the object by 
your very endeavours to pieserve it The tlung you fought for 
is not the thing which you recover , but depreciated, sunk, 
wasted, and consumed in the contest Nothing less mil con T 
tent me than whole Amen iccu. I do not choose to consume its 
strength along mth our own ; because m all parts it is the 
British strength that I consume I do not choose’ to be caught 
by a foreign enemy at the end of this exhausting conflict , and 
still less in the midst of it I may escape , “but I can make no 
insurance against such an event Let me add, that X do not 
choose wholly to break the American Spirit, because it is the 
spirit that has made the country. « * 

Lastly, we have no sort of experience m favour of force as an 
instrument in the rule of oui colonies Their growth and their 
utility have been owing to methods altogether different Our 
ancient indulgence has been said to be pursued to a fault Xt 
may be so But’ we know, if feeling is evidence, that oui fault 
was more tolerable than our attempt to mend it; and our sm far 
more salutary than our penitence 

These, sir, are my reasons for not entertaining that high 
opinion of untned force, by which many gentlemen, for whose 


sentiments in other particulars I have great respect, seem to be 
so greatly captivated _ But there is still behind a third con- 
sideration concerning this object, which serves to determine my 
opinion on the sort of policy which ought to be pursued in the 
management of America, even more than its population and its 
commerce — I mean its tcmpe i and chan actci 

In this character of the Americans, a love of freedom is the 
predominating feature which marks and distinguishes the whole . 
and as an ardent is always a jealous affection, your colonies* 
become suspicious, lestive, and untractable, whenever they see 
the least attempt to wrest from them by force, or shuffle fiom 
them by chicane, what they think the only advantage woith 
living for This fierce spirit of liberty is stronger m the English 
colonies, probably, than m any other people of the earth, and 
tins from a great variety of powerful causes , which, to under- 
stand the true tempei of their minds, and the direction which 

mwe S la?gcly akeSi * ^ b ° amiSS to la y~°P en somewhat 

Wn Flt J * e people of the colonies axe descendants of English-” 
gen England, sir, is a nation which still I hope lesnects* and 
fomort, adored, her freedom The colons emigeSomyou 
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when tlus part of your cliaractei was mo£l , and 

they took this "bins aud direction the momo^tjtpif^aRed fiom 
your hands. They are therefore not only demoted to liheity, 
but to liberty according to English ideas and on English prin- 
ciples, Ahstiact liberty, like othei mere abstiactions, is not to 
be found Liberty inheres m some sensible .object , and every 
nation has formed to itself some favourite point, -which by 
way of eminence becomes the diterion of then happiness 
It happened, you know, sir, that the gieat contests foi 
freedom in this counhy wero fiom the earliest times chiefly 
upon the question of taxing Most of the contests m the ancient 
commonwealths turned primarily oh the light of j election of 
magistrates, or 6 n the balance among the several oideis of the 
State The question of money was not with them so immediate 
But in England it was otherwise On this point of taxes the 
ablest pens, and most eloquent tongues, have been exeicised, the 
greatest spirits have acted and suffered In order to give the 
tidiest satisfaction concerning the lmpoifcance of this point, it 
was not only ncccssarj^ for those who m aigument defended the 
excellence of the English Constitution to insist on this pnvilege 
of granting money as a dry point of fact, and to prove that the 
right had been acknowledged in ancient parchments, and blind 
usages, to reside m a certain body called a House of Com- 
mons They went much farther , they attempted to prove, and 
they succeeded, that m theory it ought to be so, fiom the par- 
ticular natuie of a House of Commons, as an immediate represen- 
tative of the people , whether the old lecords had delivered this 
oracle or not They took infinite pains to inculcate, as a'ftmda- 
mentnl principle, that, an all monarchies, the people must 
m effect themselves mediately or immediately possess thepowei 
of granting their own money, 01 no shadow of liberty could 
subsist The colonies draw fiom you, as with their life-blood, 
these ideas and principles Their love of liheity, as with you, 
fixed N and attached on this specific point of faxing Liberty 
might he safe, or might be endangered m twenty other paiti- 
culais. without tlieir being much pleased or alarmed Here 
they felt its pulse , and'as they found that heat, they thought 
themselv es sick or sound I do not say wliefchei they were right 
nr wrong m applying your general arguments to their own case 
It is not easy, indeed, to make a monopoly of thebrems and 
corollaries The fact is, that they did thus apply those general 
arguments and yom mode of governing them, wlietliei through 
lenity or indolence, through wisdom or mistake, confiimed them 
in the imagination, that they, as well as you, had an interest 
in these common principles 
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They weie furfchei confirmed in. tins pleasing error by the 
form of their provincial legislative assemblies. Their govern- 
ments aie popular in a high degree , some die merely popular, 
m all, the populai representative is the most weighty, and' 
this share of the people m their oidmaiy government never 
fails to inspiie them with lofty sentiments, and with a strong 
aveision horn whatever tends to depuve them of then chief 
importance 

Permit me, sir, to add another circumstance m our colonies, 
which contributes no mean part towards the growth and effect 
of this untractable spurt I mean their education In no 
countiy perhaps in the world is the ,law so general a study. . 
The profession itself is numcious and powerful ; and m most 
prov mces it takes the lead The gi eater number of the deputies 
sent to the Congress weie lawyers But all who read, and most 
do lead, endeavoui to obtain some smattering m that science 
I have been told by an eminent bookseller, that mno branch of 
his business, aftei tracts of popular dev otion, were so many 
hooks as those on the Law exported to the plantations The 
-colonists have now fallen into the way of printing them for 
theif own use I hear that they hav e sold nearly as many of 
Blackstone’s Commentaries m America as in England General 
Gage marks out this disposition veiy particularly in. a letter on 
youi table He states, that all the people m Ins gov ernmeut 
are lawyeis, or smatterors m law and that m Boston they have 
been enabled, by successful chicane, wholly to evade manyjmts 
of one of your capital penal constitutions Smartness of debate 
will say that this knowledge ought to teach them more - 
clearly the ngkts of Legislatuie, then obligations to obedience, 
and the penalties of rebellion All this is mighty well But 
my honourable and learned faend on the floor, who condescends 
to maik what I say for animadvcision, will disdain that giound 
He lias heard, as well as I, that when great honours and great 
emoluments do not win over tins knowledge to the service of 
the State, it is a formidable adversary to Government If the 
spirit be nol tailed and bioken by these happy methods, it is 
stubborn and litigious This study renders men acute, inquisi- 
tive, dexcensn* prompt in attack, ready m defence, full of< 
lesoui ces In other countries, the people, more simple, and of 
a less mercurial cast judge of an ill principle m government 
■only by an actual guc vance here they anticipate the evil, and 
judge of the piewae of the grievance by the badness of the 
principle They ragnr m government at a distance, and snuff 
the approach Of tyranny i_ t -every tainted bieezv 

The. last cause of this cLsobuLera spirit in the colonies is 
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“hardly less powerful than the rest, as it is not merely moral, hnt 
hud deep m the natural constitution of things Three thousand 
miles ot ocean lie between you and them No contrivance can 
pi event the effect of tlus distance, m weakening government 
ideas roll, and months pass, betw een the ordei and the execution 
1 and the want of a speedy explanation of a single point is enough 
to defeat a whole system You have, indeed, winged ministers 
of vengeance, who carry yom bolts m then pounces to the 
remotest \ oigc of the sen But theie a powei rteps in, that limits 
the airogance of raging passions and funous elements, and says, 
4 So fai shalt thou go, and no farther ’ “Who aie you, that 
should fiet and rage, and bite the chains of Nature ? Nothing 
worse happens to you than does to all nations who have exten- 
sive empire, and it happens mall the foims into wdncli empire 
can be tin own In huge bodies, the cu culation of power must 
be less ugoioivs at the extremities Nature has said it 'The 
Turk cannot govern Egypt, and Arabia, and Kurdistan, as he 
gov erns Thrace , noi Ins lie the same dominion in Cnmea and 
Algiers which he has at Brusa and Smyrna Despotism itself 
is obliged to ti uclc and huckster The Sultan gets such obedience 
as he can. He gov ems with a loose rein, that he may govern 
at all ; and the whole of the force and vigom of his authority 
in his cen tie is derived fiom a prudent lelaxation m all his 
borders. Spam, m her piov inces, is, peihaps, not so well obeyed 
as you aro m yours Sbe complies too , she submits , she 
w atcho^ times This is the immutable condition, the eternal 
law, ot extonsiv o and detached empire 

Then, sir,* fiom these six capital sources , of descent , of 
form of government , of Tehgion in the northern provinces , of 
manners in the southern , of education, of i’.e _emoteness of 
situation fiom the first mover of government- -from all these 
causes a fierco spirit of liberty has grown ui> It has giown 
with the giowth of the people m your colonies, and mcieased 
with the increase of their wealth, a spirit, tint unhappily 
meeting with an exorcise of powei m England, ntpeb, however 
law fill, is not leconulable to any ideas of Illicit v. much less with 
theirs has kindled this flame, that is ready to consume us, ~ 
Speech on Conciliation with Amcnca 
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EDWAUD G1BBOX. 

BORN 1737 , DirD 1701 

A great English lnstomn author of The Decline anti Tall of the Homan 
Empire His stile is raunrknblo for dignity and eloquence, though it is 
often somewhat cumbrous and elaborate Tlio extract given below, being n 
descriptive piece, is almost freo from the faults jgst mentioned, nntlniav 
ho taken ns n model of pure and solicr English 


Arabia and the At aba 

In the vacant space between Persia, Syna. Egypt, and 
..Ethiopia, the Arabian peninsula may be conceived ns a triangle 
of spacious but lricgular dimensions. From the northern point 
of Beles on the Euphrates a 3 me of fifteen hundred nules is 
terminated by Hie Straits of Babelmandeb and the land of 
frankincense About half this length may bo allowed for the 
middle bieadtli, from east to west, from B.issora to Sue?, from 
the Persian Gnlf to the Bed Sea The sides of the triangle are 
gradually enlarged, and the southern basis presents a front 
of a thousand miles to the Indian Ocean The entne surface 
of the peninsula exceeds m a fourfold proportion that of Ger- 
many or France, but the far greater part lias been justly 
stigmatized with tlio epithets ot the stony and the aandy 
Even the wilds of Tartary aie decked, by the hand of Nature, 
with lofty trees and limtmnt herbage , and the lonesome tra- 
veller den\ es a sort of comfort and society from the presence of 
vegetable life But in the dieaiy waste of Arabia, a boundless 
level of sand is intersected by sharp and naked mountain* , and 
the face of the desert, without shade or shelter, is scorched by 
the direct and intense rays of a tropical sun Instead of re- 
freshing breezes, the winds, particularly from the south-west- 
diffuse a noxious and even deadly vapour, the InllocU of *aud, 
which they alternately raise and scatlei, are compared to the 
billows of the ocean, and whole caravans, whole armies, have 
been lost and buned m the whirlwind The common benefits 
of water are an object of desne and contest , and such is the 
scarcity of wood, that some art is requisite to pieserve and 
pi opagate the element of fire. Arabia is destitute of nav igable 
/ rivers, which , fertilise the soil, and convey its produce to the 
adjacent regions the torrents that fall from the lulls aie im- 
bxbed by the thirsty earth the rare and haidy plants, the 
tamarind or the acacia, that strike their roots into the clefts of 
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the ioeh«, ato nourished by the dews of the night a scanty 
supply of rain is collected in cisterns and aqueducts the wells 
and Epungs aie the seciet iieasuie of the desert, and the 
pilgrim ot Mecca, after many a dry and sultry march, is 
disgusted by tbe taste of the waters, which have rolled o\er a 
bed of sulphur or salt Such is the geneial and genuine pi ctuie 
of the climate of Arabia. The experience of evil enhances the 
value of any local 01 paitial enjoyments A shady grove, a 
green pasture, a stieam of fiesh water, arc sufficient to attiact 
a colony of sedentmy Arabs to the fortunate spots which can 
afford food and refreshment to themselves and their cattle, and 
which encourage their industry m the cultivation of the palm- 
tree and the vine The high lands that boidei on the Indian 
Ocean are distinguished hv their superior plenty of wood and 
watei * the air is more temperate, the fiuits are more delicious, 
the animals and the human race more numeious the feilikty 
of the soil i mites and rewards the toil of the husbandman, and ' 
the peculiar gifts of frankincense and coffee have attracted in 
different ages the merchants of the world If it he compared 
with the rest of the peninsula, this sequestered region may 
trulj deserve the appellation of the happy , and the splendid 
colouring of fancy and fiction has been suggested by contrast, 
and countenanced by distance It mis for this earthly paradise 
that Xatrne had reseived hei choicest favours and hei most 
curious workmanship the incompatible blessings of luxury 
and innocence were ascribed to the natives the soil was im- 
pregnated with gold and gems, and both tbe land and sea were 
taught to exhale the odours of aiomatic sweets Tins division 
of the sandy, the stony, and the happy, so familiar to the 
Greeks and Latins, is unknown to the' Arabians themselves, 
and it is singular enough, that a country, whose language and 
inhabitants lmve evei been the same, should scarcely letam a 
vestige of its ancient geography The maritime distucts of 
JBafoem and ‘Oman are opposite to the lealm of Peisia The 
.kingdom of Yemen displays the limits, or at least the situa- 
tion, of Arabia Felix the name of Negccl is extended over the 
inland space , and the birth of Mahomet has illustrated the 
prov mce of Hcjaz along the coast of the Ked Sea 

The measure of population is legulated by the means of 
subsistence ; and the inhabitants of this v ast peninsula might be 
outnumbered by the subjects of a fertile and industrious pro- 
vince Along the slioies of the Persian Gulf, of the Ocean, - 
and even of the Fed Sea, the Ichthyophagi , or fish-eaters, con- 
tinue to wander in quest of then precarious food In this 
primitive and abject * state, which ill deserves the name of 
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-society, tlie human brute, -without arts or laws, almost without 
sense or language, is poorly distinguished from the rest of the 
animal creation. Generations and ages might roll away in 
silent oblivion, and the helpless savage was restrained fiom 
multiplying Ins race by tbe wants and pursuits which confined 
bis existence to tlie narrow margin of the sea-coast But m an 
eailier period of antiquity the gieat hody of the Arabs had 
emerged from this scene of ^msery , and as the naked wilder- 
ness could not maintain a people of hunters, they rose at once 
to -the moie seciue and plentiful condition of the pastoial life 
The same life is uni formly pursued fij T the roving tribes of the 
desert , and in the portrait of, the modem Bedoivecns we may 
trace the features of their ancestois, who, in the age of Moses 
or Mahomet, dwelt undei similar tents, and conducted tlieir 
horses, and camels, and sheep- to the same springs and the same 
pastures Our toil is lessened, and our wealth is increased, by 
our dominion over the useful animals , and the Arabian 
shepherd had acqiuied the absolute possession of a faithful friend 
and a laborious' slave Arabia, m the opinion of the naturalist, 
is the genuine and original countiy of the horse , the climate 
most propitious, not indeed to the size, but to the spirit and 
swiftness, of that generous animal The merit of the Barb, 
the Spanish, and the English breed, is derived fiom a mixtuie 
of Arabian blood the Bedoweens preserve, with superstitious 
care, the honours and the memory of the pm est race* the 
males are sold at a high price, hut the females axe seldom 
alienated , and the birth of a noble foal was esteemed, among 
the tribes, as a subject of joy and mutual congiatulation 
These horses are educated in the tents, among the children of 
the Arabs, with a tendei familiarity, which trains them m the 
habits of gentleness and attachment They are accustomed 
only to walk and to gallop their sensations are not blunted by 
the incessant abuse of tlie spur aud the whip their powers are 
reserved for the moments of flight and pursuit ‘hut no sooner 
do they feel the touch of the hand or the stirrup, than they 
dart away with the swiftness of the wind and if then friend 
1 he dismounted m the rapid career, they instantly stop till he 
has recovered his seat In the sands of Africa and Arabia, the 
camel is a sacred and precious gift That strong and patient 
beast of burden can perform, without eating or drinking, a 
journey of several days , and a reservoir of fresh water is pre- 
served in a large bag, a fifth stomach of the animal, whose hody 
is imprinted with the maiks of servitude the laigei breed is 
capable of transporting a weight of a thousand pounds , and the 
.dromedary, of a fighter and more active frame, outstrips the 
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fleetest courser m the race Ain o or dead, almost eveiy part 
of the camel is sen iceable to man her milk is plentiful and 
nutritious * the young and tender flesh has the taste of veal a 
\alnable salt is extracted from the unne the dung supplies 
the deficiency of fuel and the long ban, -which falls each j f ear 
and is renewed, is coaisely manuiactuied into the gaiments, 
the furniture, and the tents of the Bedoweens In the rainy 
seasons, they consume the laic aud insufficient herbage of the 
dcseit. during the heats of summei and the scaicity of winter, 
they lotnoi e then encampments to the sea-eoast, the hills of 
Yemen, or the neighbourhood of the Euphrates, and have often 
extorted the dangerous liceme of visiting the hanks of the Nile, 
aud the \ 1 Utiges of Syria and Palestine The life of a wandering 
Arab is a life of danger and clisfciess ; and though sometimes, 
by rapine or exchange, he may appropriate the flints of in- 
dustry , a pm ate citizen in Europe is in the possession of more 
solid and pleasing luxury than the piondest emir w'ho inarches 
in the field at the head of ten thousand horse — The Decline and 
Fall of ihc Roman JBmpne* 


WILLIAM PALEY 

HORN 1711, DIED 1SW 

A {Treat philosophical writer Ilib chief woil\5 nro Jpi maples of Moral 
mill I'ohUcnl Philosophy, 17£5, Jleic of 1h$ Pudcnce of Chnttianity, 1791, 
Serf in til Theolor/i /, 1802 Ills style is lunnihahlj clear, easy, and at the 
snme time forcible It is unadorned, containing few figures, images, or 
illustrations, aud it consequently is one oi the hest pos^ih’e models that can 
he o tiered for the mutation of Indian south 


Haj*}) incss 

Tim xvord happy is a rclatne teim , that is, w hen we call a 
man happy, we mean that he is happiei than some others with 
whom we compare him, than the generality of others, or than 
lie himself was m some other situation — thus, speaking of one 
who has just compassed the object ot a long pursuit, ‘ Now,’ we 
say, ‘he is happy,’ And m a like compnratn e sfcnse, compaied, 
that is, with the general lot of mankind, we call a man happy 
who possesses health and competency 

In sfcnttness, any condition may be denominated happy, in 
which the amount or aggregate of pleasure exceeds that of pain , 
and the degiec of happiness depends upon the quantity of this 
excess 
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And the greatest quantity of it ordinarily attainable m 
human life is -what we mean by happiness, when we inquire or 
pronounce what human happiness consists m 

In which inquiry I will omit much usual declamation on 
the dignity and capacity of our nature , the superiority of the 
soul to the body, of the rational to the animal pait of oui con- 
stitution , upon the woithmess, lefinement, and delicacy of 
some satisfactions, or the meanness, grossness, and sensuality 
of others , — because I hold that pleasures differ m nothing hut 
m continuance and intensity , from a just computation of 
which, confirmed by what we ohsene of the appm ent cheei ful- 
ness, tranquillity, and contentment of men ot diffeient tastes, 
tempers, stations, and pursuits, every question concerning human 
happiness must receive its decision 

It will he our business to show, if we can — I What h uman 
happiness does not consist in , II What it does consist in 

I First, then, happiness does not consist m the pleasures of 
sense, m whatevei pi ofusion 01 variety they he enjoyed By 
the pleasures of sense I mean as well the animal gratifications 
of eating, drinking, and that by which the species is continued , 
as the more refined pleasures of music, painting, aiclntecture, 
gardening, splendid shows, theatric exhibitions , Viud the plea- 
sures, lastly, of active spoits, — as of hunting, shooting, fishing, 
&c For, — 


1 These pleasures continue but a little while at a time 
This is true of them all, especially of the giosser soit of them 
Laying aside the preparation and the expectation, and com- 
puting strictly the actual sensation, we shall be surpused to 
find how inconsiderable a portion of nnr time they occupy— 
how few hours m the four-and-twpnty they are able to fill uji 

2 These pleasures, by repetition, lose their relish It is a 
property of the machine, for which we know no remedy, that 
the organs by which we perceive pleasure are blunted and 
benumbed by being frequently exercised m the same way 
Ihere is hardly any one who has not found the difference 
between a gratification when new and when familial or any 
pleasure which does not become indifferent as it grows habitual 

. , 3 . f T ea S e ™ ess high and intense delights takes away 
the relish from all others , and as such delights fall rarely m 

our way, the greater part of our time becomes from this cause 
empty and uneasy 

1E * hardly any delusion by which men are greater 
, W wW 5 pin f 3 tban V their expecting too much 

delights -wi N cabec *- pleasure , that is, from those intense 
& hts which vulgarly engross the name of pleasure The very 
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expectation spoils tliem When they do come, we aie often 
engaged xn taking pams to persuade mu selves how much we are 
pleased, rather than enjoying any pleasuie which spiings natur- 
ally out of the object 'And wkenem we depend upon being 
lastly delighted, we always go home secretly grieved at missing 
our aim. Likewise, as has been obseived just now, when this 
humour of being prodigiously delighted has once taken hold of 
the imagination, it hinders us from providing for, or acquies- 
cing in, those gently soothing engagements, the due variety and 
succession of which are the only things that supply a vein 01 
continued stream of happiness 

What I have been able to observe of that part of mankind 
nhose professed pursuit is pleasure, and who are withheld m 
the pursuit by no restraints of fortune 01 scruples of conscience, 
corresponds sufficiently with this account I have commonly 
remarked m such men a lestless and inextinguishable passion 
for \ anety ; a great part of their time to he a acant, and so 
much of it irksome, and that, with whatever eagerness and 
expectation they set out, they become by degrees fastidious 
in their choice of pleasure, languid in the enjoyment, yet 
miserable under the want of it 

The truth seems to be, that theie is a limit at which these 
pleasures soon arn\e, and fiom nluch they ever afterwaids 
decline. They are by necessity of shoit duration, as the organs 
cannot hold on tlieir emotions beyond a certain length of tame, 
and if you endeavour to compensate for this imperfection m 
their nature by the frequency with which you repeat them, you 
suffer more than you gam , by the fatigue of the faculties and 
the diminution of sensibility. 

We have said nothing m this account of the loss of oppoi- 
tumties, or the decay of faculties , which, whenever they happen, 
leave the voluptuary destitute and desperate — teased by desnes 
that can never he giatified, and the memory of pleasures which 
must letum no more 

It will also be allowed by those who have experienced it, and 
perhaps by those alone, that pleasure which is purchased by the 
incumbrance of our fortune is purchased too dear, the pleasuie 
never compensating for the perpetual irritation of embarrassed 
circnmstanees. 

These pleasures, after all, haA e then a alue , and as the 
young are always too eager m their pursuit of them, the old 
are sometimes too lemiss ; that is, too studious of their ease to 
he at the pams for them Avhich they really deserve 

Secondly, Neither does happiness consist in an exemption 
from pam, labour, , care, business, suspense, molestation, and 
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‘those evils -which aie without such a state being usually 
attended not with ease, but with depression of spirits, a taste- 
lessness in. all our ideas, imaginary 'anxieties, and the whole 
train of hypochondriacal affections 

Foi which reason the expectations of those who retire fiom 
their shops and counting-houses, to enjoy the remainder of 
their days m leisure and tranquillity, are seldom answeied by 
the effect , much less of such as, in a fit of chagnn, shut them- 
selves up m cloisters and hermitages, or quit the woild and 
their stations m it for solitude aud repose. 

Where there exists a known external cause of uneasiness, the 
cause may he removed, aud the uneasiness will cease , hut those 
lmagraaiy distresses which men feel for want of real ones (and 
which aie equally tormenting, and so far equally Teal), as they 
depend upon no single or assignable subject of uneasiness, admit 
oftentimes of no application 01 relief > 

Hence a moderate pain, upon which the attention may fasten 
and spend itself, is to many a refreshment , as a fit of the gout 
will sometimes cure the spleen And the same of any less 
violent agitation of the mmd as a literary controvoisy, a law- 
suit, a contested election, and, above all, gaming — the passion 
for which, m men of fortune and liberal minds, is only to he 
accounted for on this principle 

Thirdly, Neither does happiness consist m greatness, rank, 
or elevated station 

Weie it tiue that all superiority afforded pleasure, it would 
follow that by how much we were the gieatei — that is, the moie 
persons we were superior to — m the same proportion, so for as 
depended upon this cause, we should be the happier , but so it is, 
that no Bupenonty yields any satisfaction, save that which we 
possess 01 obtain over those with whom we immediately compare 
ourselves The shepherd perceives no pleasure m his superiority 
o\er his dog , the farmer, m his superiority over the shepherd; 
the loid, m lus supenouty ovei the fanner , nor the Jang, lastly, 
in his superiority over the lord Superiority, where there is no 
competition, is seldom contemplated — what most men are quite 
unconscious of 

But if the same shepherd can run, fight, or wrestle bettei 
than the peasants of lus ullage ; if the farmer can show better 
cattle, if he keeps a bettei hoise, or be supposed to hai e a longer 
purse, than any farmer in the hundred , if the lord have more 
interest m an election, greater favour at court, a better house 
or larger estate than any nobleman in the county , if the king 
posses a more extensive territory, a more powerful fleet or army, 
a more splendid establishment, more loyal ^subjects, or more 
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weight and authority m adjusting the affairs of nations, tlian 
any prince m Europe — m all these Oases the parties feel an 
actual satisfaction m their superiority 

Now the conclusion that follows fiom hence is this, — that 
the pleasures of ambition, which aie supposed to be peculiar to 
high stations, are m reality common to all conditions The 
farrier who shoes a hoise bettei, and who is in greater request 
for his skill, than any man within ten miles of him, possesses, 
for all that I can see, the delight of distinction and of excelling, 
as tiuly and substantially as the statesman, the soldieiyand the 
scholar, who lia\ e filled Europe with the imputation of then 
wisdom, their valour, or tlieir knowledge 

No superiority appears to be of any account but superiority 
over a rival Tins, it is 'manifest, may exist wherever rival- 
skips do and nvalslnps fall out amongst men of all ranks and 
degrees The object of emulation, the dignity 01 magnitude of 
this object, makes no difference, as it is not what either possesses 
that constitutes tlie pleasure, but what one possesses moie than 
the othei , 

Philosophy smiles at the contempt with which the lick and 
gieat speak of the petty strifes and competitions of the pool ; 
not reflecting that these strifes and competitions are just as 
reasonable as tlieir own, and the pleasuie which success affords 
tlie same 

Oitr position is, that happiness does not consist in greatness. 
And this position we make out by showing, that even what are 
supposed to be peculiar advantages of gieatness, the pleasuies 
of ambition and superiority, axe m reality common to all con- 
ditions But whether the piu suits of ambition be ever wise, 
whether they contribute more to the happiness or misery of the 
pursuers, is a diffeient question, and a question concerning 
, which we may be allowed to enteltam great doubt The pleasure 
of success is exquisite , so also is the anxiety of the puisuit, 
and the pain of disappointment and what is the worst part of 
the accoimt, the pleasure is shoit-lived We soon cease to look 
back upon those whom we have left behind , new contests are 
engaged in, new prospects unfold themselves a succession of 
struggles is kept up, whilst there is a rival left within the com- 
pass of our view 3 and profession , and when there is none, the 
pleasure with the pursuit is at an end 

II We have seen what happiness does not consist in We 
are next to consider m what it does consist J 

In the conduct of life, the great matter is, to know before- 
hand what will please us, and what pleasure will hold out So 
far as we know this }l our choice will be justified by the event- 
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And tins knowledge is more scarce and difficult than at first 
sight it 1 may seem to' he for sometimes pleasures -which are 
-wonderfully alluimg and flattering m the prospect, turn out in 
the possession extremely insipid, or do not hold out as we ex- 
pected . at other times, pleasures start up which never entered 
iti to our calculation, and which we might have missed by not 
foreseeing, whence we have leason to believe that we actually 
do irnss many pleasures from the same cause I say to know 
« beforehand for, after the experiment is tiled, it is commonly 
impracticable to letreat or change , besides, that shifting and 
changing is apt to geneiate a habit of restlessness, which is 
destructive of the happiness of every condition 

By reason of the oiigmal diversity of taste, capacity, and 
constitution, observable in the human species, and the still 
greater variety which habit and fashion have introduced m these 
particulars, it is impossible ''to propose any plan of happiness 
which will succeed to all, or any method of life which is uni- 
versally eligible or piacticable 

All that can be said is, that theie remains a presumption in 
favour of those conditions of life in which men generally appear 
most cheerful and contented For though the apparent happi- 
ness of mankind be not always a tiue measure of their leal 
happiness, it is the best measuie we have 

Taking this for my guide, I am inclined to believe that 
happiness consists, — 

First, In the exercise of the social affections 


Those persons commonly possess good spirits who have about 
them many objects of affection and endearment, as wife, chil- 
dren, kindled, friends And to the want of these may be imputed 
the peevishness of monks, and of such as lead a monastic life 
Of the same nature with the indulgence of oui domestic 
affections, and equally lefreslung to the spirits, is the pleasure 
which results from acts of bounty and beneficence, exercised 
eithei m giving money, or m imparting to those who want it 
the assistance of our skill and profession 

Another main article of human happmess is, — 

Secondly , The exercise of our faculties, either of body or 
mmd, in the pursuit of some engaging end J 

It seems to be true, that no plentitude of present gratifications 
can make the possessor happy foi a continuance, unless he have 
something m reserve, something to hope foi and look foiward 
to This I conclude to be the case, from comparing the alacntv 
and spirits of men who are engaged m any pursuit which 

nr? 1 " 0 ! 5 ? T lth tlie d<yectlon and «*«*» of almost all who 
me either bom to so much that they want nothing more, or who 
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have tiscd up their satisfactions too soon, and diaraed the 
sources of them. 

It is this mtoleiable vacuity of mind which carnes the rich 
and great to the horse-course and the gaming-table * and often 
engages them m contests and pursuits, of which the success beais ' 
no proportion to the solicitude and expense with winch it is 
sought An election for a disputed borough shall cost the 1 
parties twenty or thirty thousand pounds each — to say nothing 
> of the anxiety, humiliation and fotiguo of the cam ass, when 
a seat in the House of Commons, of exactly the same value, 
may be had for a tenth part of the money, and with no trouble. 

I do not mention this to blame the rich and great, (perhaps they 
cannot do better,) but m confirmation of what I have advanced 
' Hope, which thus appears to bo of so much importance to dur 
happiness, is of two lands * where there is something to be done 
towards attaining the object of our hope and where there is 
"iio thing to he done The fii ^t alone is of any value , the latter 
being apt to oorinpt into impatience, haling no powei but to 
sit still and wait, which soon grows tiresome 

The doctrine delivered under this, head may l>e readily 
admitted but bow to provide oursehes with a Succession of 
pleisuiable engagements is the difficulty This requires two 
things judgment m the choice of ends adapted to our oppor- 
tunities , and a command of imagination, so as to be able, when 
the judgment has made choice of an end, to transfer a pleasure 
to the means , after which, the end may he forgotten as soon as 
w e will. , 

Hence, those pleasures are most \ aluable, not which aie 
most exquisite m the fruition, but which aie most pioductive 
of engagement and activity m the pursuit 

A man who is m earnest in his endear ours after the happi- 
ness of a future state, has m v this respect, an advantage over 
all the world , for he has constantly before his eyes an object 
of supreme importance, pioductive of perpetual engagement 
and activity, and of which the pm suit (which can he said of 
no pursuit besides) lasts' him to his life's end Yet even he 
must hare many ends besides the fai end, but then they will 
. conduct to that, he subordinate, and m some way or other 
capable of being leferred to that, and derive their satisfaction, 
or an addition of satisfaction, from that 

Engagement is everything the more significant, however, 
i our engagements are, the better , such as the planning of laws, 

• institutions, manufactures, chanties, improvements, public works , 
and the endeavounng, by our intei est, addiess, solicitations, and 
activity, to carry thereunto effect or, upon a smaller scale. 
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common-room, or coffee-house, and th6 diffeience and advantage 
in the choice and constitution of the two habits will Bhow itself 
Solitude' comes to the one, clothed ,with melancholy , to the 
other, it brings liberty and quiet You will see the one fretful 
and restless, at a loss how to dispose of his time, till the hour come 
round when he may forget himself m bed , the other easy and 
satisfied, taking up his book or his pipe, as soon as he finds 
himself alone, leady to admit any little amusement that casts 
up, or to turn his hands and attention to the first business that 
presents itself, or content, without either, to sit still, and let his 
tram of thought glide indolently through Ins bram, without 
much use, peihaps, or pleasure, but without hwrilcermg after 
anything better, and without nutation A reader who has mured 
himself to books of science and aigumentation, if a novel, a 
well-written pamphlet, an article of news, a narrative of a curi- 
ous voyage, or a journal of a traveller, fall m his way, sits down 
to the repast with relish, enjoys his entertainment while it lasts', 
and can leturn, When it is over, to his gravel leading without 
distaste Another, with whom nothmg will go down but woiks 
of humour and pleasantry, or whose curiosity must be interested 
by perpetual novelty, will consume a booksellei’s window m half 
a forenoon during which time he is rather m search of diver- 
sion than diverted , and as books to his taste aie few and short, 
and rapidly read over, the stock is soon exhausted, when he is 
left without resource from this principal supply of harmless 
amusement 

So far as cucumstances of foitune conduce to happiness, it 
is not the income which any man possesses, but the increase 
of income, that affords the pleasure Two persons, of whom 
one begins with a hundred and advances his income to a., 
„ thousand pounds a year, and the other sets off with a thousand 
and dwindles down to a hundred, may m the course of their 
time, have the receipt and spending of the same sum of money 
yet their satisfaction, so far as fortune is concerned m it, mil 
be very different , the senes and sum total of their incomes 
being the same, it makes a wide difference at which end they 
begm ' 

Fourthly, Happiness consists m health. 

' By health I understand, as well freedom from bodily distem- 
pers, as that tranquillity, firmness, and alacrity of mind, which 
we call good spirits, and which may properly enough be 
included m our notion of health, as depending commonly upon 
the same causes, and yielding to the same management, as our 
bodily constitution 

, Health r ‘in this .sense, is the one thing needful. Therefore 
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no pains, expense, self-denial, or lestramt, to winch we Bubjecfc 
ourselves for the sake of health, is too much Whether it requne 
us to relinquish lucrative situations, to abstain from favourite 
indulgences, to control mtempeiate passions, or undergo tedidus 
regimens, whatever difficulties it lays us under, a man, who 
pursues his happiness rationally and resolutely, will he content 
to submit 

When we are in perfect health and spirits, v\e feel m 
ourselves a happiness independent of any particular outward 
gratification whatevei, and of which we can give no account 
This is an enjoyment which the Deity has annexed to life , and 
it probably constitutes, m a great measure, the happiness of 
infants and brutes, especially of the lower and sedentary ordeis of 
animals, as of oysters, periwinkles, and the like ; for which I 
have sometimes been at a loss to find out amusement 

The above account of human happiness will justify the two 
following conclusions, which, although found m mOst books of 
morality, have seldom', I think, been supported by any sufficient 
reasons — 1 , 

Fust, That happiness is pretty equally distributed amongst 
the different ordeis of civil society 

Secondly, That vice has no advantage over virtue, even 
with respect to this world’s happiness — Moral and Political 
Philosophy 
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' Female Education 

A great deal has been said of the original diffeience of capa- 
city between men and women , as if women weie more quick, 
and men more judicious— as if women weie moie remarkable 
for delicacy of association, and men for stionger powers of 
attention All this, we confess, appears to us very fanciful 
That there is a difference in the understandings of the men and 
the women we every day meet with, everybody, we suppose 
must perceive, but theie is none surely which mav not he 
■accounted for by the difference of circumstances m-which they 
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lm\ c been placed, without leferung to any conjectiual difference 
of original conformation of mind As long as boys and girls 
run about m llio dirt, and tiundle lioOps together, they are both 
precisely alike If y<?u catch up one half of these cieatures, 
and tram them to a paiticulai set of actions and opinions, and 
the otliei half to a perfectly opposite set of Course then undei- 
standmgs will differ, as one 01 the other sort of occupations has 
called tins 01 that talent into action. There is surely no occa- 
sion to "o into any deepei or moie abstruse reasoning, m or^er 
to e\plam so veiy simple a phenomenon Taking it, then, for 
granted that nature has bcon as bountiful of undeistandmg to 
one sex as to the other, it is incumbent oh tis to considei what 
arc the pnncip.il objections commonly made against the com- 
munication of a gi eater share of knowledge to women than com- 
monly falls to their lot at present for though it may he doubted 
n bethei women should learn all that men learn, the immense 
disparity which now exists between then knowledge we should 
baldly think could admit, of any rational defence It is not 
easy to imagluc that theie can he any just cause why a woman 
of fort} should he moie ignorant than a hoy of twelye yeais 
oi ago If theie ho any good at all m female ignorance, tins 
(to use a \eiy colloquial phrase) is suiely too much of a good 
thing ' 

Something m this question must depend, no doubt, upon 
the leisuie winch either sex enjoys for the cultivation of their 
understandings and wo cannot help thinking that W’omdn lia\ e 
fully as much, if not moie, idle time upon then hands than 
men AY omen aie excluded fiom all the serious business of the 
world , men are lawyers, physicians, clcigymen, apothecaues, 
and justices of the peace — souices of exeition winch consume a 
great deal moie time than pioducmg and Buckling childien, 
so that, if ,tho thing is a thing that ought to be done — if the 
attainments of liteiature aie objects really woi thy the attention 
of females, they cannot plead the want of leisuie as an excuse 
foi indolence and neglect v 

We bar, in tins discussion, any objection winch proceeds 
from the mere novelty of teaching women more than they are 
already taught It may be useless that tlieij education should 
he improved, or it may he pernicious , and these aie the fair 
grounds on which the question may he argued But those who 
cannot bring their minds to consider such an unusual extension 
of knowledge, without connecting with it some sensation of 
the ludicious, should remembei, that m the progress fiom 
absolute ignorance there is a period when cultivation of, the 
mind is new to every rank and description of persons A 
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century ago, who would have believed that country gentlemen r 
could be brought to read and spell with the ease and accuracy 
which we now so frequently remark, or supposed that they 
could be earned up even to the elements of ancient and modem 
history 9 Nothing is more common, or more stupid, than to 
take the actual foT the possible— to believe that all which is, is 
all which can be , first to laugh at every proposed deviation from 
practice as impossible — then, when it is earned into effect, to be 
astonished that it did not take place before 

It is said, that the effect of knowledge is to make women 
pedantic and affected , and that nothing can be more offensive, 
than to see a woman stepping out of the natural modesty of hei 
sex to make an ostentatious display of her literary attainments 
Tins may be true enough * but the answer is so trite and 
obvious, that we are almost ashamed to make it All affectation 
and display proceed from the supposition of possessing some- 
thing better than the rest of tike world possesses Nobody is 
vain of possessing two legs and two arms , — because that is the 
precise quantity of either sort of limb which everyho'dv pos- 
sesses Diffuse knowledge generally among women, and you 
will at once cure the conceit winch knowledge occasions while 
it is rare Vanity and conceit we shall of course witness 
in men and women as long as the world endures hut by 
multiplying the attainments upon which these feelings are 
founded, you ramease the difficulty of indulging them, and 
render them much more tolerable, by making them the 
proofs of a much highei merit "When learning ceases to he 
uncommon among women, learned women will cease to he 
affected 

A great many of the lesser and more Obscure duties of life 
necessarily devol\ e upon the female sex The arrangement of 
all household matters, and the care of children m their early 
infancy, must of course depend upon them Now, there is a 
very general notion that the moment you put the education of 
women upon a better footing than it is at present, at that 
moment there will he an end of all domestic economy; and that, 
if yon once suffer women to eat of the tree of knowledge, the 
rest of the family will very soon he reduced to the same hmd 
of aerial and unsatisfactory diet These, and all such opinions, 
are xeferahle to one great and common cause of error , — that 
man does everything, and that nature does nothing, and that 
everything we see is referable to positive institution, rather 
tnan to original feeling We seem to imagine that we can 
creak in pieces the solemn institution of nature by the little 
laws of a boarding-school, and that the existence -of the human 
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race depends upon teaching women a little more or a little less 
— that ignorance can aid'paiental affection, 01 the circle of arts 
and sciences piodncc its destruction. In the same manner, 
we foiget tlie punciplcs upon winch the love 0/ older, arrange- 
ment, and all the arts of economy depend. They depend -not 
upon ignorance nor idleness , but upon the pov erty, confusion, 
and rum which would ensue from neglecting t tliem Add to 
tlieso principles, the love of what is beautiful and magnificent, 
and the \ anity of display ; — and there can surelv be no reason- 
able doubt but that the older and economy of private life are 
amply secured from the perilous inroads of knowledge 

It uould be \eiy easy to show, that the same objection has 
lieen made at all tunes to ev ery improvement in the education 
of both sexes, and all ranks — and been as uniformly and com- 
pletely refuted by expeucnce A great part of the objections 
made to the education of women aie rather objections made to 
human nature than to the female sex * for it is surely true, that 
knowledge, where it produces any bad effects at all, does as 
much mischief to one sex as to the othei, — and gives birth to 
fully as much arrogance, inattention to common affairs, and 
eccentricity among men, ns it docs among women. But it by 
no fhcans follows, that you get nd of vanity and self-conceit, 
because j on get nd of learning Self-complacency can never 
want an excuse , and the best way to make it more tolerable, 
and more useful, is to give to it ns high and as dignibed an 
object ^as possible. But, at all events, it is unfan to bring 
forward against a pait of the woild an objection which is 
equally powerful against the whole. When foolish women 
think they have any distinction, they are apt to be proud of it, 
so are foolish men But we appeal to any one who has lived 
with cultivated persons of either sex, whether be has not wit- 
nessed as much pedantry, as much wrongheadedness, as much 
arrogance, and certainly a great deal more rudeness, produced 
by learning m men than m w omeu therefore, we should make 
the accusation general — or dismiss it altogether though, with 
respect to pedantry, the learned are certainly a little unfortu- 
nate, that so very emphatic a word, which is occasionally 
applicable to all men embaiked eagerly m any pursuit, should 
he reserved cxclusiv ely foi them for, as pedantry is an osten- 
tatious obtrusion of knowledge, m which those who hear us 
cannot sympathise, it is a fault of which soldiers, sailors, 
sportsmen, gamesters, cultivatois, and all men engaged m a 
particular occupation, are quite as guilty as scholais; but they 
have the good fortune to have the vice only of pedantry, — while 
scholars liav e both the vice and the name for it too 
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Some poisons are apt to contrast the acquisition of important 
knowledge villi what they call simple pleasures ; and deem it 
moie becoming that a woman should cultivate flowers, make 
fiicndslupS with birds and pick up plants, than enter into more 
difficult and fatiguing ‘•ludic-. It a woman h is no fa^fe and 
genius for higher occupations, let hoi engage m these lobe sure, 
rather than lemnm destitute of anv pm suit But why aie we 

necessarily to doom a girl, wliulev or he her last o or her cnpncii y, 
to one unvaried lme of petty and frivolous occupation ? If she 
is full of stiong sense and elevated curiosity, can their he any 
reason why she should he diluted and eufecblcd down to a mere 
culler of smiples, and fancici oflmds 9 — why books, of history 
and reasoning arc to be toi n out of her hand, and why she is to 
he sent, like a butterfly, to boxer mer flic idle floweia of the 
field? Such amusements aie innocent to those whom they can 
occupy , hnt they aie not innocent to those who have loo 
powerful understandings. to be occupied by them But the 
gieat charm appearb to ho m the word simplicity — simple 
pleasures! If by a simple pleasure is meant an innocent, 
pleasure, the observation is best ausweied by showing, that the 
pleasuie which lesults fiom the acquisition of important know- 
ledge is quite as innocent as .m3 pleasure whatever but if by a 
simple pleasuie is meant one , the cause of which can he t*a-ily 
analysed, 01 which does not last long, nor which in itself is very 
faint; then simple pleasures seem to he v cry nearly synonymous 
with small pleasures , and if the simplicity were to he a little 
increased, the pleasuie would vanish altogether 

As it is impossible that every man should have industry or 
activity sufficient to avail himself ot the advantages of educa- 
tion, it is natural that men who are ignoiant thomsolves should 
view, with some degree of jealousy and alarm, any proposal 
&t improving the education of women But such men may 
depend upon it, however the system of female education may 
be exalted, that there will nevei he wanting a due pioportiou of 
failures , and that after parents, guardians, and pieccptors have 
done all in their powoi to make everybody wise, there will still 
he a plentiful supply of women who have taken special care to 
remain otherwise, and they may rest assured, if the utter 
extinction of ignorance and folly is the evil they dread, that 
their interests will always, he effectually protected, m «pito of 
every exertion to the contraiy 

We must in candour allow, that those wotnen who begin will 
have something more to overcome than may pi obahly here- 
after "be the case We cannot deny the jealousy which exists 
among pompous and foolish men, lespectintr the education of 
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women Then women ha'fle, of couise, all ignorant men for 
enemies to their instruction, who being hound (as they th ink ), 
m point of sex, to know more, aie not well pleased, in point of 
'fact, to know less But, among men of sense and liberal 
politeness, a woman who has successfully cultivated hei mmd, 
“ without diminishing the gentleness and piopnety of her manners, 
is always sure to meet with a respect and attention bordering 
upon enthusiasm 

Theie is in eithei sex a stiong and permanent disposition 
to appeal agreeable to the other and this is the fair answei 
to those who aie fond of supposing, that a higher degiee of 
knowledge would make women lather the 'uvals than the 
companions of men Piesupposmg such a t deme to please, 
it seems much more piobable, that a common pursuit should be 
a fiesh source of interest than a cause of contention Indeed, 
to suppose that any mode of education can create a general 
jealousy and mahy. between the sexes, is so veiy ridiculous, 
that it lequnes only to be stated in order to be lefuted The 
same desire of pleasing secures all that delicacy and reseive 
which are of such inestimable value to women We aie quite 
astonished, m hearing men comeise on such subjects, to find 
them attributing such beautiful effects to ignorance It would 
appeal, fiom the tenoi of such objections, that ignoiance had 
been the gieat civiksei of the woild Women aie delicate 
and refined, only because they aie ignoiant, — they manage 
then, household, only because they aie ignorant, — they attend 
to then children, only because they know no bettei Now, 
we must leally confess, we have all oui lives been so ignorant, 
as not to know the value of ignoiance We have always 
attributed the modesty and the lefined manners of women, to 
then being well taught m moial and leligious duty, — to the 
hazaidous situation in which they are placed,-— to that perpe- 
tual vigilance which it is then duty to exercise over thought, 
word, and action, — and to that cultivation of the mild vntues, 
which those who cultivate the stein and magnanimous virtues 
expect at their hands After all, let it be lemembeied, we 
are not saying there are no objections to the diffusion of know- 
ledge among the female sex We vould not hazard such 
a proposition respecting any thing , but we aie saying, that, 
upon the whole, it is the best method of employing time , and 
that theie are fewei objections to it than to any ofcliei method 
There are, perhaps, 50,000 females m Cheat Britain, who aie 
exempted by cn cumstances fiom all necessary laboui but 
every human being must do something with his existence ; 
and the puisiut of knowledge is, upon the whole, the most 
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innocent, the most dignified, and $ie most useful method of 
filling up that idleness, of which theie is always so large a 
portion m nations far advanced in civilisation. Let any man 
reflect, too’, upon the solitary situation m which women are 
placed — the ill-treatment to which they aie sometimes exposed, 
and which they must endure m silence, and without the power 
of complaining, — and he must feel convinced that the happiness 
of a woman will he materially increased m piopoition as educa- 
tion has given to her the habit and the means of drawing hei 
resources fiom heiself 


There are a few common phrases m circulation, respecting 
the duties of women, to which we wish to pay some degiee of 
attention, because they are lather mimical to those opinions 
which we have advanced on this subject Indeed, independently 
of this, there is nothing which requires moie \ lgilance.than the 
current phrases of the day, of which there aie always some 
resorted to m every dispute, and from the soveieign authority 
of which it is often vain to make any appeal c The true theatie 
for a woman is the sick cliambei — c Nothing so honourable 
to a woman as not to be spoken of at all ’ These two phrases 
are grown into commonplaces upon the subject , and are not 
unfrequently employed to extinguish that love of knowledge in 
women, which, m our humble opinion, it is of so much impor- 
tance to cherish Nothing, certainly, is so ornamental and 
delightful m women as the benevolent affections , but time 
cannot be filled up, and life employed, with high and impas- 
sioned virtues Some of these feebngs are of rare occurrence 
all of short duiation — or nature would sink under them A 
scene of distress and anguish is an occasion where the finest 
qualities of the female mind may be displayed , but it is a 
monstrous exaggeration to tell women that they are born only 
for scenes of distress and anguish Nurse father, mothei, 
sister and brother, if they want it it would be a violation of 
*■ ® P^ aines t duties to neglect them But, when we are t alkin g 
of the common occupations of life, do not let us mistake the 
accidents for the occupations when we are arguing how the 
twenty-three hours of the day are to be filled up, it is idle to 
tell us of those feebngs and agitations above the level of 
common existence, which may employ the remaining hour 
compassion, and every other virtue, are the great objects we 
ail ought to have m view , but no man (and no woman) can 
W P j^nty-four hours by acts of virtue But one is a 
!md t f e °? er a Ploughman, and the third a merchant, 
Tz iff’ acts of goodness, and intervals of compassion and 
c mg, are scattered up and down the common occupations 
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of life. "We lenow women arc to be compassionate ; but they 
cannot be compassionate from eight o’clock in the morning till 
twelie at night rand what are they to do in the interval? 
Thi 1 * is the only question wo have been putting all along* and is 
all that can he meant by literary education. 

" Then again, ns to the notoriety which is incurred by liter- 
ature. — The cult nation of knowledge is a very distinct thing 
from its publication , noi does it follow that a woman is to 
become an author, merely because she has talent enough for 
it We do not wish a hdy to wnte books, — to defend and 
reply, — to squabble about the tomb of Achilles, or the Plain 
* of Troy. — any more than we wish her to dance at the opera, 
to play at a public concert, or to put pictures m the Exhibi- 
tion. because she has learned mu^ic. dancing, and drawing. 
The great use of hoi knowledge will he that it contributes to 
her pm ate happiness She may make it public * but it is not ‘ 

the principal object which tlie friends of female education 
have in view. Among men. the few who wnte bear no com- 
parison to the many w ho read We hear most of the former, 
indeed, because they are, in general, the most ostentatious 
part, of literary men , but there are innumerable persons who, 
without ever laying themselves ‘before the public, have made 
u c e of hterntme to add to the strength of their undeistandmgs 
and to improv e the happiness of their lives After all. it may 
be an evil for ladies to be talked of but we really tlunk those 
ladies who are talked of only as Mrs Marcel, Mrs Somerulie, 
nud Miss Martmeau are talked of, may bear their misfoitunes 
with a very great degree of Christian patience. 

Their exemption fioin all the necessary business of life is 
one of the most powerful motives for the improv ement of 
education m women. Lawyers and physicians hn\e in their 
profession's a constant moli\ c to exertion , if you neglect their 
education, they must m a ccitnin degree educate themselves by 
their commerce with the world they must learn caution, accu- 
racy, and judgment, because they mmt incur responsibility. 

But if you neglect to educate the mind of a woman, by the 
speculative difficulties which occur m literature, it can never 
he educated at all : if you do not effectually rouse it by 
education, it must remain for ever languid Uneducated men 
may escape intellectual degradation ; uneducated women cannot. 1 
They have nothing to do; and if they come untaught from the 
schools of education, they will never be instructed in the school 
of events 

Women have not their livelihood to gam by knowledge, and 
that is one motive for relaxing all those efforts which are made 
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m the education of men. They certainly h.ne not , hut they 
have happiness to gam, to which knowledge leads as probably 
as it does to profit, and that is a reason against mistaken 
indulgence 

Another difference of the c c\es is, that nomen aic attended 
to, and men attend All acts of courtesy and politeness 
originate from the one sex, and aie received by the other IN e 
ean see no sort of leason in tins dncisity of condition, foi 
gmng to women a tnfhng and insignificant education, hut 
we see m it a i cry powerful icason foi strengthening their 
judgment, and inspiring them with the habit of employing 
time usefully N\ e admit many striking differences in the 
situation of the two se\us, and many sinking difference? of 
undeistaudmg, proceeding from the diffeient cneuinslnntes m 
which they aic placed but theic 13 not a single difference of 
this, land which does not afford a new aigunient for making 
the education of women bettei than it ib They ha\e nothing 
serious to do , — is that a icason why they should he brought 
up to do nothing but what is lulling ? The\ are exposed to 
greater dangers , — is that a leason wlij then facilities are to he 
purposely and mdustnously weakened? They aie to form the 
chaiacteis of future men , — is that a cause why their own 
characters are to he broken and frittered down as they now 
are? In short, theie is not a single trait m that dt\ eisity 
of cncumstances, m which the two sexes are placed, that docs 
not decidedly piove the magnitude of the error we commit m 
neglecting (as we do neglect) the education of women 

If the education of women were lmproi ed, the education of 
men would he improi ed also Let any one consider (m order 
to bung the mattm more home by an mdiudual instance) 
of what immense importance to bociety it is, whether a noble- 
man of fiist-rate fortune and distinction is well 01 ill brought 
up, — what a taste and fashion he may inspire for pnvate and 
foi political licet — and what misery and mischief he may 
produce to the thousand human beings who are dependent on 
himl A country contains no such curse within its bosom 
Youth, wealth, high lank, and vice, form a combination which 
baffles all xemonstiance and heats down all opposition A man 
of high rank who combines these qualifications for corruption 
is almost the master of the manneis of the age, and has the 
public happiness within his grasp But the most beautiful 
possession which a country can have is a Doble and uch man, 
who loves vutue and knowledge , — who without being feeble 
or fanatical is pious — and who without being factious is firm 
and independent who, in his political life, is an equitable 
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mediator between king and people ; and, m his civil life, a firm 
piomoter of all which can shed a lustie upon his countiy, or 
promote the peace and order of the world. But if these objects 
are of the impol lance which we attubute to them, the education 
of women must he important, as the formation of character foi 
the first seven or eight years of life seems to depend almost 
on hr el v upon them. It is certainly m the powei of a sensible 
mid well educated mother to inspire, witlun that period, such 
tastes, and propensities as shall neaily decide the destiny of the 
futuie man; and this is done, not only by the intentional 
- evert ions of the mothci, hut by the gradual and insensible 
imitation of the child; foi tlicie is something extremely con- 
tagious m greatness and loctitudc of thinking, even at that age; 
and the cluraeter oi the mother with whom he passes his caily 
infancy is nlwnjs an e\ cut of the utmost importance to the 
child A merely accomplished woman cannot infuse hei tastes 
into tlu mind 4 ? of hei sons , and. if site could, nothing could he 
more uniortunate than her success Besides, w'hen her accom- 
plishments are given up, she has nothing left foi it but to 
.nnu-u herself m the best way slie can; and, becoming cntu’ely 
fmolous either decline* altogether the fatigue of attending to 
her children, or, attending to them, has neither talents nor 
knowledge to succeed , and, therefore, heie is a plain and fair 
answer to those who ask so ti mmphantly, Why should a woman 
di dieato hor«elf to this branch of knowledge ? — or why should 
she be attached to such science ? Because, by having gained 
information on these points, she may inspire hei son with 
■valuable tastes, which may abide by him through life, and 
cmry lum up to all the sublimities of knowledge, — because she 
cannot lay the foundation of a great character, if she is absorbed 
m frivolous amusements, nor inspire her child with noble 
desnes, w'hen a long course of trifling has destroyed the little 
talents which were left by a bad education 

It is of great importance to a country, that there should be 
as many understandings as possible actively employed witlun it 
Mankind aie much happiei for tlio discovery of barometers, 
thermometers, steam-engines, and .ill the innumerable inventions 
m the arts and sciences. We are every day and every hour 
reaping the benefit of such talent and ingenuity The same 
observation is true of such works as those of Dryden, Pope, 
Milton, and Shakspeare Mankind are much happiei that 
such individuals have lived and written , they add every day to 
the stock of public enjoyment — and perpetually gladden and 
embellish life Now, the numboi of those who exercise then 
undei standings to any good purpose is exactly m proportion to 
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those "who exercise it at all , but, as the mattei stands at pre- 
sent, half the talent in the universe runs to waste, and is totally 
unprofitable It would have been almost as well for the world, 
hitherto, that women, instead of possessing the capacities they 
do at present, should have been born wholly destitute of wit, 
genius, and every other attribute of mind of which men make 
so emin ent an use and the ideas of use and possession are so 
united together, that, because it has been the custom m almost 
all countries to give to women a different and a worse educa- 
tion than to men, the notion has obtained that they do not 
possess faculties which they do not cultii ate Just as, m break- 
ing up a common, it is sometimes very difficult to 'make tbe 
poor bekeve it will cairy corn, merely because tbey have been 
hitherto accustomed to see it produce nothing but weeds and 
grass — they very naturally mistake present condition for geneial 
nature So completely have the talents of women been kept 
down that there is scarcely a amgle woik,' either of leason or 
imagination, wiitten by a woman, which is m general circulation 
either in the English, French, or Italian literature , — scarcely 
one that has crept even into the ranks of our minor poets 

If the possession of excellent talents is not a conclusive 
reason why they should he impioied, it at least amounts to a 
i ery strong presumption , and if it can be shown that women 
may he trained to reason and imagine as well as men, the 
strongest reasons are certainly necessary to show us why we 
should not avail ourselves of such rich gifts of nature , and we 
have a right to call for a cleai statement of those perils which 
make it necessary that such talents should he totally extin- 
guished, or, at most, very partially drawn out The burthen 
of proof does not be with those who say, Increase the quantity 
of talent m any country as much as possible — for such a pro- 
position is in conformity with every man’s feelings but it lies 
With those who say, Take caie to keep that understanding weak 
and tnflmg which nature has made capable of becoming strong 
and powerful The paradox is with them, not with us In all 
human leasomng, knowledge must he taken for a good till it 
can he shown to he an evil But now, Nature makes to us rich 
and magnificent presents, and we say to her — You are too 
luxuriant and munificent — we must keep you under, and prune 
you, — we have talents enough in the other half of the 
creation, — and if you will not stupefy and enfeeble the minds 
of women to -our hands, we ourselves must expose them to a 
narcotic process, and educate away that fatal redundance with 
which the world is afflicted, and the order of sublunary thing’s 
deranged. ~ & 
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One of the greatest pleasures of life is conversation , — and 
the pleasures of com creation are of course enhanced by every 
increase of knowledge not that we should me6t together to 
talk of alkalis and angles, or' to add to our stock of history 
and philology — though a little of these things is no bad 
ingredient m conversation , but let the subject be what it may, 
there is always a prodigious difference between the conversation 
of those who hax o been well educated and of those who have 
not enjoxed this ad\ autage. Education gives fecundity of 
thought, "copiousness of illustration, quickness, vigour, fancy, 
word*, images, and lllustiatious , — it decoiates every common 
thing, and gi\es the power of trifling without hemg undigni- 
fied and ahsrnd The subjects themselves may not be wanted 
upon wkieh the talents of an educated man liavo been exercised, 
but there js always a demand for those talents which his 
education In* lendcied strong and quick Now, really, nothing 
can be further from oui intention than to say any thing rude 
and unpleasant ; but we must be excused foi obsen mg, that it 
is not now a \ery common thing to he interested by the variety 
and extent of female knowledge, hut it is a very common thing 
to lament, that the finest faculties m the world hare been 
confined to trifles utterlv unworthy of their richness and their 
strength 

The pursuit of know ledge is the most innocent aud interesting 
occupation winch can be gnen to the female sex; nor can there 
be a better method of checking a spirit of dissipation, than by 
diftuMiig a taste for literature The tiue way to attack vice, 
is by setting up something else against it Gi\e to women, m 
early ) T outh, something to acqtuie, of sufficient interest and 
importance to command the appbcation of their mature facul- 
ties, and to excite their pereexernnee m future life; — teach 
them, that happiness is to be den\ ed from the acquisition of 
knowledge, as well as the gratification of xanity , and you' will 
raise up a much more formidable hairier against dissipation, 
than a host of in\ ectives and exhortations can supply - 

It comet lines happens that an unfortunate man gets diunk 
with very had vine — not to gratify his palate but to forget bis 
cares he docs not set any x alue on what he receives, but on 
account of xvliat. it excludes, — it keeps out something worse 
than itself Now 7 , though it were denied that the acquisition of 
serious knowledge is of itself important to a woman, still it 
prevents a taste toi silly and pernicious woiks of imagination , 
it keeps away the horrid trash of no\ els , and, m lieu of that 
eagerness for emotion and adventuie which hooks of that sort 
inspire, promotes a calm and steady temperament of mind 
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A man ■wlio deserves such a piece of good fortune, may 
generally find an excellent companion foi all the vicissitudes of 
his life, hut it is not so easy to find a companion foi Ins 
undei standing, who has similai pursuits with himself, or who 
can comprehend ’the pleasure he derives from them We leally 
can see no reason why it should not he otheiwiSe , nor compie- 
hend how the pleasures of domestic life can he promoted hy 
diminishing the numbei of subjects in which peisons who aie 
to spend then lives together take a common intei est. 


One of the most agieeable consequences of knowledge is 
the respect and importance which it communicates to old age 
Men use in character often as they mci ease in years; — they 
are venerable from what they have acquned, and pleasing fiom 
what they can impart If they outlive their faculties, the mere 
fiame itself is lespected for what it once contained, hut women 
(such is their unfortunate style of education) hazard e\ery 
thing upon one cast of the die , — when youth is gone, all is 
gone No human cieatuie gives his admiration for nothing 
either the eye must he charmed, or the understanding gratified 
A woman must talk wisely or look well Every human being 
must put up with the coldest civility, who has neither the 
chaims of youth noi the wisdom of age Neither is there the 
slightest commiseiation for decayed accomplishments , — no m a n 
mourns o\ er the fragments of a dancer, or drops a tear on the 
lelics of musical skill They aie floweis destined to peush , 
but the decay of great talents is always the subject of solemn 
pity , and, even when their last memorial is ovei, their ruins 
and % estiges are legarded with pious affection 

Theie is no connection between the ignoiance m which 
women are kept, and the pieseivation of moral and religious 
principle and yet certainly theie is, in the minds of some 
timid and respectable peisons, a vague, indefinite dieid of 
Knowledge, as if it were capable of producing these effects 
■it might almost be supposed, from the dread which the pro- 
pagation of knowledge has excited, that there was some great 
seciet which has to be kept in impenetrable obsciUity, that all 
moral lules were a species of delusion and impostuie, the 
detection of which, by the impiovement of ,the undeistanding, 
vrould be attended with the most fatal consequences to all 
and parhcidaUy to women If we could possibly understand 
what these gieat secrets were, we might peihaps be disposed to 
~ t leir Preservation , but, believing that all the salutary 
rules which are imposed on women aie the result of tiue 

pr0 ?r tl76 ? happiness, we Lnot 

erstand how they are to become less sensible of this trufh 
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in. proportion as tlieir powei of discovering trutli m general is 
inci eased, 'and the habit of viewing questions with accuiacy 
and comprehension established by education There axe men, 
indeed, who are always exclaiming against every species of 
power, because it is connected with ’ danger then dread of 
abuses is so much stronger than then admnation of uses, that 
they would cheerfully give up the use of fud, gunpowder, and 
printing, to be freed from lobbers, incendiaries, and libels 
It is tiue, that every mciease of knowledge may possibly lendei 
depravity moie depraved, as well as it may increase the stiength 
of virtue It is m itself only power , and its value depends on 
its application But, trust to the natural love of good where 
theie is no temptation to be bad — it operates nowhere more 
forcibly than m education No man, whether he be tutor, 
guardian, or friend, ever contents himself with infusing the 
mere ability to acquire , but giving the powei, he gives with it 
a taste for the wise and lational exercise of that powei , so 
that an educated peison is not only one with stronger and better 
faculties than otheis, but with a more useful piopensity — a 
disposition bettei cultivated —and associations of a higher and 
more impoitant class 

In short, and to recapitulate the mam points upon which 
we have insisted, — Why the disproportion in knowledge 
between the two sexes should be so great, when the inequality 
m natuial talents is so small , 01 why the understanding of 
women should be lavished upon trifles, when natuie has made 
it capable of higher and bettei things, we profess ourselves not 
able to understand The affectation chaiged upon female 
knowledge is best cured by making that knowledge more 
general and the economy devolved upon women is best 
secured by the lmn, disgiace, and inconvenience which pro- 
ceeds from neglecting it Foi the care of children, nature 
has made a direct and powerful provision , and the gentleness 
and elegance of women are the natuial consequence of that 
, desne to please, which is products e of the greatest part of 
civilisation and lefinement, and which rests upon a foundation 
too deep to be shaken by any such modifications m education 
as we have proposed If you educate women' to attend to 
dignified and impoitant subjects, you are multiplying, beyond 
mfeasuie, the chances of human improvement, by piepaimg and 
medicating those early impressions, which always come from 
the mother , and which, in. a great majority of instances, are 
quite decisive of character and genius Nor is it only m the 
business of education that women would influence the destiny 
of men — If women knew more, men must learn more — foi 

J w 
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ignorance would then be shameful — and it would become the 
fashion to be instructed The instruction of women improves 
the stock of national talents, and employs more minds for the 
instruction and amusement of the world , — it increases the 
pleasures of society, by multiplying the topics upon which the 
two sexes take a common interest , — and makes marriage an 
intercourse of understanding as well as of affection, by giving 
dignity and importance to the female charactei The educa- 
tion of women favours public morals , it provides for every 
season of life, as well as for the brightest and the best , and 
leaves a woman when she is stricken by the hand of time, not 
as she now is, destitute of every thing', and neglected by all ; 
but with the full powei and the splendid attractions of know- 
ledge, — diffusing t]ie elegant pleasures of polite hteratuie, and 
receiving the just homage of learned and accomplished men. — 
Edinburgh Review 


SIR WALTER SCOTT 

BORN 1771 , DIED 1832 

T ^° grartest of English novelists, and also a great poet He may lie 
regarded as tlie inventor of the 1 historical novel , 9 and hi b romantic narratrve 
poems are the most delightful and interesting productions of their class in 
the English language The most remarkable feature of Sir Walter Scott’s 

power which they 
The moral tone 


, ootn in prose ancl in verse, is the extraordinary 
possess oi exciting and retaining -the interest of tho reader 
throughout is of the purest and healthiest character 


The Appi oach of a Storm 

Tire sun was now resting Ins huge disk upon the edge of 
the level ocean, and gilded the accumulation of towering; 
clouds through which he had travelled the livelong day, and 
which now assembled on all sides, like misfortunes and dis- 
asters around a sinking empire and falling monarch. Still 
hove\ er, his dying splendour gave a sombre magnificence 
to the massive congregation of vapours, forming out of their 
unsubstantial gloom the show of pyramids and towers, some 
touched with gold, some with purple, some with a hue of deep 
and dark red The distant -sea, stretched beneath this vaued 
and gorgeous canopy, lay almost portentously still, reflecting 
back the dazzling and level beams of the descending luminary 
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% * 
and the splendid colouring of the clouds amidst which he was 
setting Neaier to the "beach the tide nppled onward m waves 
of sparkling silver, that imperceptibly, yet rapidly, gamed 
upon the sand 

With a mind employed m admiration of the lomantic 
scene, or perhaps on some moie agitating topic, Miss Waidour 
advanced m silence by hei father’s side, whose lecently 
offenddd dignity did not stoop to -open any conversation. 
Following the windings of the beach,' they passed ohe project- 
ing point or headland of lock aftei anothei, and now found 
themselves under a huge and continued extent of the pre- 
cipices by which that 11 on-bound coast is m most places 
defended Long-projecting reefs of rock, extending under 
water, and only evincing their existence by here and there a 
peak entirely bare, 01 by the breakeis which foamed over those 
, that weie paitially covered, rendered Knockwmnock Bay 
dreaded by pilots and ship-masters The crags which rose 
between the beach and the mainland, to the height of two 01 
tlnee hundred feet, afforded m their crevices shelter for un- 
ntunbeied sea-fowl, m situations seemingly seemed by then, 
dizzy height from the rapacity of man Many of these wild 
tribes, with the instinct which sends them to seek the land 
before a stoim arises, were now winging towaids then nests 
with the sin ill and dissonant clang which announces dis- 
quietude and feai The disk of the sun became almost totally 
obscured eie he had altogether sunk below the hoiizon, and an 
early and lurid shade of darkness blotted the serene twilight 
of a summer evening The wind began next to arise , but its 
wild and mo anin g sound was heaid foi some time, and its effects 
became visible on the bosom of the sea, befoie the gale was 
felt on shore The mass of wateis, now dark and tlueatemng, 
began to lift itself m larger ndges, and sink in deeper fun ova, 
forming waves that rose high m foam upon the breakeis, or 
burst upon the beach with a sound resembling distant thunder. 
— The Antiquary , 



Forest-scene m 


England m the i eign of Richard I 


In that pleasant distnet of merry England which is wateied 
by the river Don, there extended in ancient times a large forest, 
covering the gi eater part of the beautiful hills and valleys which 
he between Sheffield and the pleasant town of Doncastei The 
remains of this extensive wood are still to be seen at the noble 
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seats of Wentworth, of Whamcliffe Park, and aiound Rother- 
ham Here haunted of yore the fabulous Dragon of "Wantley , 
here were fought many of the most desperate battles dunng the 
Civil Wars of the Roses , and here also flourished in ancient 
times those bands of gallant outlaws, whose deeds have been 
lendered so popular m English song. 

Such being our chief scene, the date of our story refeis to a 
period towards the end of the reign of Richard I , when his 
leturn from his long captivity had become an event lathei 
wished than hoped for by his despairing subjects, who weie in the 
meantime subjected to every species of subordinate oppiession 
The nobles, whose power had become exorbitant dunng the 
reign of Stephen, and whom the prudence of Henry the Second 
had scaice reduced into some degree of subjection to the crown, 
had now resumed their ancient licence m its utmost extent ^ 
despising the feeble interference of the English Council of 
State, fortifying their castles, increasing the number of their 
dependants, reducing all around them to a state of vassalage, and 
striving by eiery means m then powei to place themselves each 
at the head of such forces as might enable him to make a figure 
m the national convulsions which appealed to he impending 
The situation of the inferior gentry, or Franklins, as they 
were called, who, by the law and spirit of the English con- 
stitution, were entitled to hold themselves independent of feudal 
tyranny, became now unusually precarious If, as was most 
generally the case, they placed themselves under the protection 
of any of the petty kings m their vicinity, accepted of feudal 
offices in his household, or hound themselves, by mutual 
treaties of alliance and protection, to support him m his entei- 
puses, they might indeed purchase temporary repose, hut it 
must be with the sacrifice of that independence which was so 
dear to every English bosom, and at the certain hazaid of 
being involved as a party in whatever lash expedition the 
ambition of then protector might lead him to undertake On 
the other hand, such and so multiplied were the means of 
relation and oppression possessed by the great Batons, that 
they ne\cr wanted the pretext, and seldom the will, to harass 
and pursue, even to the very edge of destiuction, any of their 
ie^s powerful neighbours, who attempted to separate themselves 
lrom their authority, and to trust for their protection, durmrr 
ttie dangers of the times, to their own inoffensive conduct, and 
to the laws of the land ’ 


A cucumstance which greatly tended to enhance the 
tyranny of tho nobility, and the sufferings of the inferior 
classes, arose from the consequences of the conquest by "Duke 
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William of Normandy Four generations bad not sufficed to 
blend tho hostile blood of tbe Normans and Anglo-Saxons, 
or to unite, bj common language and mutual interest*?, two 
hostile races, one of wludb still felt the elation of triumph, 
while (ho othci groaned under all the consequences of defeat 
The power lnd been completely placed m the hands of the 
Norman nobility, by the event of the battle of Hastings , and 
it had been used, as oiu histones assure us, with no moderate 
hand The whole race of Savon prmce 3 and nobles had 
been extup.ited 01 disinherited, with few 01 no exceptions, 
noi wcie tho numbers great who possessed land m the country 
of their fatliei , e\en as proprietors of the second, or of yet 
inferior classes Tho loyal policy had long been to weaken, 
b) e\ cry means, legal or illegal, the strength of a part of the 
population which was justly considered as nourishing the most 
imeterate antipathy to their victor All the monarchs of the 
Norman race bad «?bown tbe most marked predilection for their t 
Norman subjects , the laws of the chase, and many others equally 
unknown to the milder and more free spirit of the Saxon consti- 
tution, had been fixed upon tlic necks of the subjugated inhabi- 
tant*, to add weight, as it w T eie, to the feudal chains with which 
they were loaded At court, and m the castles of the great 
nobles where the pomp and state of a court weie emulated, 
Norman-Fiench was the only language employed, m courts of 
law, the pleadings and judgments were dclnered m the same 
tongue. Ill short, French w as the language of honour, of chivalry, 
and ei en of justice, while the far more manly and expressive 
Anglo-Saxon was abandoned to the use of rustics and hinds, 
who knew no other. Still, however, the necessary intercourse 
between the lords of the soil, and those oppressed mfenoi beings 
by whom that soil was cultivated, occasioned the gradual for- 
mation of a dialect, compounded betwixt the French and the 
Anglo-Saxon yin which they could lender themselves mutually 
intelligible to each other, and from this necessity arose by 
degrees the structure of our pi esent English language, in which 
the speech of the victors and the vanquished ha\e been so 
happily blended together , and which has since been so richly 
improied by importations from the classical languages and from 
those spoken by the southern nations of Europe 

This state of things I have thought it necessary to premise 
for the information of the general reader, who might be apt to ' 
forget, that, although no great histoncal events, such as wai 
or insurrection, mark the existence of the Anglo-Saxons as a 
Separate people subsequent to the reign of William the Second, 
jet the gicat national distinctions betwixt them and then 
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conquerors, the recollection of what they bad formerly been, and 
to what they were now reduced, continued down to the leign of 
Edward the Third, to keep open the wounds which the Conquest 
had inflicted, and to maintain a line of separation betwixt the 
descendants of the victoi Bormans and the vanquished Saxons 
The sun was setting upon one of the rich grassy glades of 
that forest, which we have mentioned m the beginning of the 
chapter Hundreds of broad-headed, short-stemmed, wide- 
branched oaks, which had witnessed perhaps the stately march 
of the Roman soldiery, flung their gnarled arms ov er a thick 
carpet of the most delicious greensward , in some places they 
were intermingled with beeches, hollies, and copsewood of vari- 
ous descriptions, so closely as totally to intercept the lev el beams 
of the sinking sun ; m others they receded from each other, 
forming those long sweeping vistas, m the intricacy of which 
the eye delights to lose itself, while imagination considers 
them as the paths to yet wilder scenes of sylvan solitude Here 
the red rays of the sun shot a bioken and discoloured light, 
that partially hung upon the shattered houghs and mossy trunks 
of the trees, and there they illuminated in brilliant patches the 
poitions of turf to which they made their way A considerable 
open space, m the midst of this glade, seemed formeily to have 
been dedicated to the rites of Druidical superstition , for. on the 
summit of a hillock, so regular as to seem artificial, there still 
remained part of a circle of rough unhewn stones of large 
dimensions Seven stood upright , the rest had been dislodged 
from their places, probably by the 7eal of some conv ert to Chris- 
tianity and some lay prostrate near their former site, and others 
on the side of the hill One large stone only had found its way 
to the bottom, and m stopping the course of a small brook, 
which glided smoothly lound the foot of the eminence, gav e, hy 
its opposition, a feeble voice of murmur to the placid and else- 
where silent streamlet 


Tlie human figures which completed this landscape were m 
number two, partaking, m then dress and appearance, of that 

^ ™£ c . ehma ^ f'f* Mouged to the woodlands 

T* est-Ridmg of Yorkshire at that early period The 
eldest of these men had a stem, savage, and wild aspect Hie 

jacket with sleeves, composed of the tanned shin nf S& 
animal, on which the ha/had been onmnaUy left but wS 
had been worn off m so many places thS ft L? Ta , *? lch 
difficult to distinguish, from Ve natS « W heGn 
what 'creature tb/fUr 

rootled from" the tiuoat to the® taeea^ST^ 
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all tlic usual piu poses of body-clothing, llieio was no wider 
opening at the collai than was necessary to admit the passage 
ol the head, tiom which it may be mferied that it was put on 
by slipping it o\ei the head and shouldeis, in the manner of a 
modem shut, or ancient haubeik. Sandals, botmd with thongs 
mide ol lmars hide, pioteeted the feet, and a loll of thin 
lenthei was twined .artificially around the legs, and, ascending 
aboie the calf, left the knees haie, like those of a Scottish 
Highlands To make the jacket sit yet moie close to the 
body, it nas gathered at the middle by a broad leathern 
belt, secured by a biass buckle , to one side of which was 
attached a sort of senp, and to tho othei a ram’s horn, 
accoutred with a mouthpiece, for the purpose of blowing In 
the Mine belt was stuck one of those long, broad, sharp-pointed, 
and two-edged lames, with n buck’s hoin handle, which were 
fabuealed in the neighbourhood, and bore, even at this early 
period the name of Sheffield whittles. The man had no 
coloring upon lus head, which was only defended by his own 
thick li m matted and twisted togetlici, and scoiched by the 
influence of tho sun into a lusty dark-ied colour, forming a 
contrast with the oiergiown beard upon his cheeks, which 
was rather of a 3 ellow or amber hue One pait of Ins dress 
only lemnim, but it is too remarkable to he suppressed, it was 
a brass ring, resembling a dog’s collai, but without any opemng, 
and soldered fast round his neck — so loose as to form no 
impediment to Ins breathing, yet so tight as to ho incapable 
of being removed excepting by the use of the file On this 
smgulai gorget was engrai ed, m Saxon cliaracteis, an inscrip- 
tion of the following pui*port — ‘Guitb, the son of Beowulph, 
is the horn thrall of Cedric of Kotherwood ’ 

Beside the swineherd — for such was Gurth’s occupation — 
was seated, upon one of the fallen Diuidical monuments, a 
person about ten years youngei in appearance, and whose dress, 
though lcsemblmg Ins companion’s m form, was of better 
materials, and of a more fantastic appearance His jacket had 
been stained of a bright purple hue, upon which theie had 
been some attempt to paint giotcsque ornaments m diffeient 
colouis To the jacket he added a shoifc cloak, which scaicely 
reached hall-way down his thigh, it w r as of cumson cloth, 
though a good deal soiled, lined with bright yellow j and as he 
coulcl transfci it fiom one sliouldci to the othei, 01 at his plea- 
sure draw it all lound him, its width, contrasted with its want 
of lcmgitude, formed a fantastic piece of drapeiy He had 
thin silver biacclets upon his arms, and on his neclc a collai of 
the same metal, bearing tho mscuption, * “Wamba, the son of 
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Witless, is the thiall of Ceduc of Rotherwood ’ This per- 
sonage had the same sort of sandals -with his companion, but 
instead of the loll of leathei thong, his legs ivere cased m a 
sort of gaiteis, of which one was red and the othei yellow* 
He was provided also with a cap, having around it more than 
one bell, about the size of those attached to hawks, which 
jingled as he turned his head to one side or other , and as he 
seldom remained a minute m the same posture, the sound might 
be considered a* incessant Around the edge of tins cap was 
a staff bandeau of leathei, cut at the top into open woik, lesem- 
blmg a coionet, while a prolonged bag aiose fiom within it, 
and fell dow u on one shouldei like an old-fashioned nightcap, 
or a jelly-bag, 01 the head-gear of a modem hussaa. It was 
to this part of the cap that the bells weie attached, which cir- 
cumstance, as well as the shape of his head-diess and his 
own half-ciozed, half-cunnmg expression of countenance, suffi- 
ciently pointed him out as belonging to the race of domestic 
clowns or jesters, maintained xn the houses of the wealthy, to 
help away the tedium of "those lingering hours which they 
weie obliged to spend within doors He bore, like his com- 
panion, a scrip attached to Ins belt, but had neither hoin nor 
knife, being piobably considered as belonging to a class whom 
it is esteemed dangerous to intrust with edge-tools In place 
of these he was equipped with a sword of lath, resembling that 
with which Harlequin operates his wonders upon the modem 
stage 1 


The outward appearance of these two men formed scaice a 
stronger contrast than their look and demeanour That of the 
seif, 01 bondsman, was sad and sullen , Ins aspect was bent on 
the ground with an appearance of deep dejection, which might 
be almost constiued into 'apathy, had hot the file, which occa- 
sionally sparkled m his red eye, manifested that there slumbered, 
under the appearance of sullen despondency, a sense of oppiession, 
and a disposition to resistance The looks of Wamba, on the 
other hand, indicated, as usual with his class, a soit of vacant 
curiosity, an d fidgelty impatience of any posthie of repose, 
together with the utmost 'self-satisfaction 'lespectmg his own 
situation, and the appearance which he made The dialogue 
winch they maintained between them was earned on in Am§ 0 - 
vlucll > as said befoie, was tumersally spoken by the 
Jjg* class f’ excepting the Norman soldiers, and the imme- 
fhm Tcisonal dependants of the great feudal nobles But to eiv e 
th = ongupl would couve, but little infor- 

■ 3fS££ S„r der ’ for wll0E0 bmit 
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c Tlie curse of St Witliold upon these infernal poikers!’ 
‘’aid the swineherd, aftei blowing his horn obstiepeiously, to 
collect together the scattered herd of swine, which, answering 
his call with notes equally melodious, made, howevei, no haste 
to lemoi e themselves fiom the luxurious banquet of beechmast 
and acorns on which they had fattened, 01 to foisake the maishy 
banks of the rivulet, where several of them, half-plunged m 
mud, lay stietched at their ease, altogethei regaidless'of the 
voice of their lceepei ‘The cuise of St. Witliold upon them 
and upon me ' 5 said Gurtli , ‘ if the two-legged wolf snap not 
up some of them ere nightfall, I am no tiue man Here, Fang-, 1 
Fangs l 1 lie. ejaculated at the top of Jus voice to a lagged wolfish- 
looking dog, a soi t of lurchei, half mastiff, halt gieyhound, 
which lan limping about as if with the puipose of seconding Ins 
master m collecting the lefiactoiy grunteis , but which, in fact, 
fidm misapprehension of the swineherd’s signals, ignoiance of 
InS own duty, or malice prepense, only diove them hither and 
tlnthei, and mcieased the evil which he seemed to design to • 
remedy. ‘A devil diaw the teeth of him,’ said Griu th, ‘and 
the mother of mischief confound the Rangei of the Forest, that 
cuts the foi e-claw s off our dogs, and makes them unfit foi then 
trade ! Wamba, up and help me, an thou beest a man, take a 
turn lound the back o’ the lull to gam the wind on them , and 
when thou’st got the weathei -gauge, thou mayest drive them 
before thee as gently as so many innocent lambs ’ 

‘ Tiuly,’ said Wamba, without stirring from the spot, ‘ I have 
consulted my legs upon this matter, and they aie altogethei of » 
opinion, that to cany my gay garments tlnough these sloughs 
would be an a6t of unfnendship to my soveieign person and 
royal waidfobe, wherefoie, Gruith, I advise thee to call off 
Fangs, and leaie the held to then destiny, which, whetliei 
they meet with bands of traielhng soldieis, oi of outlaws, or of 
wandonng pilgrims, can be little else than to be converted into 
Normans befoie morning, to thy no small ease and comfort’ 

‘The swme turned Noimans to my comfort I’ quoth Grurth, 

‘ expound that to me, Wamba, for my brain is too dull, and my 
mind too vexed, to lead nddles ’ 

1 Why, how call you those gi unting brutes running about 
on their fom legs ? ’ demanded Wamba 

‘ Swme, fool, swine,’ baid the herd , ‘ every fool knows that ’ 
‘And swme is good Saxon,’ said the Jester , ‘ but liow call 
you the sow when she is flayed, and drawn, and quarteied, and 
hung up by the heels like a tiaitor ? 5 
‘ Poik,’ answered the swinelieid. 

‘ I am very glad every fool knows that too,’ said Wamba, ‘and 
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poik, I think, is good Norman-Fiench , and so when the brute 
lives, and is m the charge of a Saxon sla\ e, bhe goes by her 
Saxon name , but becomes a Norman, aud is called poik, when 
she is earned to the Castle-hall to feast among the nobles ; what 
dost thou think of this, fnend Gurth, ha ? ’ 

‘ It is but too tiue doctrine, friend Wumba, however it got 
into thy fool’s pate ’ 

‘ Nay, I can tell you more,’ said Wamba, m the same tone , 
‘tlieie is old Akleiman Ox continues to hold lus Savon 
epithet, while he is undei the cbaige of seifs and bondsmen 
such as thou, but becomes 13eef, a fiery Fiench gallant, when 
lie arrives befoic the worshipful jaws that are destined to con- 
sume him Mynlieci Cali, too, becomes 'Monsieui dc Vcnu 
m the like luannei , he is Saxon when lie requires tendance, 
and takes a Norman name w hen he becomes matter of enjoy- 
ment ’ 


‘By St Dunstan,’ answeied Guith, ‘thou speakest but sad 
truths, little is left to us but the air we bieatlie, and that 
appeals to have been leseived with much hesitation, solelv for 
the purpose of enabling us to endure the task they lay upon 
our shoulders The finest and the fattest iS 1 foi then boaid, 
the lovebest is for their couch , the best and bravest supply 
their foreign masters with soldiers, and whiten distant lands 
with then bones, leaving few here who have either the will or 
the powei to protect the unfortunate Saxon God s blessing 
on oui mastei Cednc, he hath done the woik of a man m 
standing m the gap , but Reginald Fiont-de-Bcenf is coming 
down to this countiy m person, and we shall soon see how little 
Cednc’s tiouble will avail liun — Heie, here,’ he exclaimed 
again, laising his voice, ‘So ho 1 so hoi well done, Fangs’ 
thou hast them all befoie thee now, and bring st them on 
bravely, lad’ 


‘Gurth,’ said the Jester, ‘I know thou thinkest me a 
tool, 01 thou wouldst not he so rash m putting thy head into 

? y ^°i Utl1 0ne wold to Ee g inald Front-de-Boeuf, or Philip 
cle Malvoism, that thou hast spoken treason against the Nor- 
man, and thou ai t but a castaway swineherd, — thou wouldst 

waver on one of these trees as a terroi to all evil speakers 
against dignities ’ * 

1la ‘ Do f* tll0U wouldst not betray me,’ said Gurth, ‘ aftei 
having led me on to speak so much at disad\ antao-e ? 5 

of •, ™ Y theG 'r a ? sweled hhe Jestei , ‘ no, that weie the tnck 
cf a wise man , a fool cannot half so well help himself— but soft 
whom have we here?’ he said, listening to the trampW of * 
several horses, which became then audible E ® 
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* Nov or mind whom,' answered Gnrth, who had now got his 
lien! before him. nud, with t lie aid of Fang*. wn<« dm mg them 
down one of the long dim \istas which wo luv e endeuv onred to 
<h acuho 

‘Xav, hut I mud see the liders.’ umweicil 'Wamba, ‘per- 
haps they are crane fiom Fairjland with a message fiom King 
Oheron. 

‘A murrain take iliee. lejonied the swineherd; ‘wilt thou 
talk of inch thing', while a ternhle strain of thundei and light- 
ning is rigtng within n tew miles of us ? Hark. how tile thunder 
rumble s' and for summer lain, I nevei saw «uch broad 
dow might flat drops fall out of the clouds, the oaks, too, 
notwithst mdmg the calm weather, sob and cieak with their 
great Ixuighs as it minoiuieing a tempest Thou canst play the 
rational if thou wait ; credit me for once, and let us home? eie 
the hUum begins to rage, for the night will he fcaiful ’ 

Wamb i seemed to ioel the force of this appeal, and accom- 
panied Ins companion, who began Ins journey aftei catching up 
a long quai icr-stafif which lay upon the glass beside him This 
•-ecoiid Eumanis strode had il} down the forest glade, dimng 
bcfoie'lum, with the assistance of Fangs, the wdiole herd of lus 
inhaimomous charge — Ivankov 


JJow /Scotland and England came to be separate Kingdoms 

Enccam) is the southern, and Scotland is the northern part 
ot 'the celebrated island called Great Britain. England is 
gTeatly largei than Scotland . 'and the land is much ncber, and 
produces better crops Tlieie me also a gieat many more men 
m England, and both the gentlemen and the countiy people aie 
more wealthy, aud ha\e better food and clothing there than m ' 
Scotland The towns, also, are much more numerous, and 
more populous 

Scotland, on the contrary, is full of lulls, and huge moors 
and wuldei nesses, which hear no corn, and afford but little food 
for flocks of sheep or herds of cattle iBut the level ground that 
lies along the gieat livers is more feitile, and produces good 
ciops The natives of Scotland aie accustomed to live moie 
haidily m geneial than those of England The cities and 
towns are fewer, smaller, aud less full of inhabitants than in 
England But as Scotland possesses great quarnes of stone, 
the houses aie commonly built of that material, which is more 
lasting, and has a grander effect to the eye than the bucks 
used m England , 
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Now, as these two nations live in the different ends of the 
same island, and are separated by laige and stormy seas from 
all other parts of the world, it seems hatural that they should 
have been fuendly to each othei, and that they should have 
In ed as one people under the same government Accordingly, 
above two hunched years ago, the King of Scotland becoming 
Kin g of England, as I shall tell you m another part of this 
book, the two nations have ever since then been joined in one 
great kingdom, which is called Gieat Britain 

But before this happy union of England and Scotland, there 
weie many long, cruel, and bloody wars, between the two 
nations and, fai fiom helping, 01 assisting each othei, as 
became good neighbours and fiiends, they did each Othei all 
the haim and injury that they possibly could, by invading each 
othei *8 terntories, killing their subjects, burning then towns, 
and taking then wives and children pnsoners This lasted for 
many many hunched years , and I am about to tell you the 
reason why the land was so divided 

A long time since, eighteen hundred years ago and moie, 
there was a brave and wailike people, called the Romans, who 
undertook to conquer the whole woild and subdue all countuqs, 
so as to make their own city of Rome the head of all the nations 
upon the face of the earth And after conquenng far and 
near, at last they came to Bntam, and made a gieat war upon 
the inhabitants, called the British, or Butons, whom they found 
living there The Romans, who were a very brave people, and 
well armed, beat the British , and took possession of almost 
all the flat part of the island, which is now called England, and 
also of a part of the south of Scotland But they could not 
make then way into the high northern mountains of Scotland, 
where they could hardly get anything to feed their soldieis, 
and where they met with much opposition from the inhabi- 
tants The Romans, thqrefoie, gave up all attempts to subdue 
this impenetrable country, and lesolved to remain satisfied 
with that level ground of which they had already possessed 


Then the wild people of Scotland, whom the Romans had 
not been able to subdue, began to come down from their moun- 
tains, and make inroads upon that part of the country which 
had been conquered by the Romans 

°f the / Anthem parts of Scotland were not one 
nation, but divided m two, called the Scots and the Piets, they 
often fought against each other, but they always mined together 

bvrthf. R° mans > and the Butons who had been subdued 
y them^ At length, the Romans thought they would prevent 
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these Piets and Scots from coming into the southern parts of 
Bntam, and laying it waste For this puipose they built a 
very long wall between the one side of the island and the other, 
sO that none of the Scots or Piets should come into the countiy 
on the south side of the wall , and they made toweis on the 
wall, and camps, with soldiers, from place to place , so that, at 
the least alarm, the soldiers might hasten to defend any part of 
the wall which was attacked Tins fiist Roman wall was 
built between the two great Friths of the Clyde and the Forth, 
just where the island of Britain is at the narrowest, and some 
paits of it are to be seen at this day You can see it on the 
map. 

This wall defended the Butons for a time, and the Scots and 
Piets were shut out fiom the fine rich land, and enclosed within 
their own mountains But they were very much displeased 
with this, and assembled m great numbers, and climbed ovei 
the wall, m spite of all that the Romans could do to oppose 
them. A, man named Grahame is said to have been the first 
soldier who got ovei , and the common people still call the 
remains of the wall Grrahame’s dike 

Now the Romans, finding that this fiist wall could not keep 
out the baibarians (for so they termed the Piets and the Scots), 
thought they would .give up a large portion of the country to 
them, and peihaps it might make them quiet So they built 
a new wall, and a much strongei one than the first, sixty miles 
farthei back from the Piets and Scots Yet the barbarians 
made as manyfuuous attacks to get over the second nail as 
ever they had done to break thioligh the former But the 
Roman soldieis defended the second wall so well that the 
Scots and Piets could not break through it , though they often 
came round the end of the wall by sea, in boats made of ox 
hides stietched upon hoops, landed on the other side, and did 
very much mischief In the meantime the poor Britons led a, 
very, unhappy life , for the Romans, when they subdued their 
country, hairing taken away all then aims, they lost the habit 
of using them, or of defending themselves, and trusted entirely 
to the ‘protection of their conquerors 
' But at this time great quarrels, and confusions, and civil 
waiSjtook place at Rome So the Roman Empeior sent to 
the soldiers whom he had maintained m Britain, and ordered 
that they should immediately return to their own country, and 
leave the Britons to defend their wall as well as they could, 
against their unruly and warlike neighbours, the Piets and 
Scots The Roman soldiers were veiy sorry for. the poor 
Britons, but they could do no more to help them than by 
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got completely ike bettei of the Piets* The common people 
say that the Scots destroyed them entnely, hut I think it is 
not likely that they could kill such great numbers of people 
Yet it is certain they must have slain many, and driven others 
out of the country, and made the lest then seivants and slaves , 
at least the Piets were never heard of in history affcei these 
great defeats, and the Scots gave their own name to the north 
pait of Britain, as the Angles, or Anglo-Saxons, did to the 
south part , and so came the name of Scotland,! the land of the 
Scots , and England, the land of the English The two king- 
doms were divided from each other, on 'the east by the river 
Tweed, then, as you proceed westwaid, by a gieat range of 
hills and wildernesses, and at length by a hianch of the sea 
called the Frith of Solway The division is not very far from 
the old Koman wall The wall itself has been long suffered tQ 
go to nuns ; hut, as I have already said, there are some parts 
of it still -standing, and it is curious to see how it runs as 
straight as an arrow ovei high hills, and thiough great hogs 
and morasses 

You see, therefore, that Bntarn was divided between three 
different nations, who weie enemies to each other — There was 
England, which was the i idlest and best part of the island, and 
which was inhabited by the Engbsh Then there was Scotland, 
full of lulls and great lakes, and difficult and dangerous pieci- 
pices, wild heaths, and great morasses This country was 
inhabited by the Scots, 01 Scottish men And there was 
Wales, also a very wild and mountainous country, whithei the 
remains of the ancient Britons had fled, to obtain safety from 
the Saxons 

The Welsh defended their country for a long time, and lived 
under their own government and laws, yet the Engbsh got 
possession ( of it at last But they were not able to become 
masters of Scotland, though they tried it frequently The two 
countries were under diffeient kings, who fought together veiy 
often and very desperately; and thus you see the reason why 
England and Scotland, though making parts of the same island, 
were for a long time great enemies to each othei 

The English aie very fond of their fine country, they call it 
* Old England,’ and * Merry England,’ and think it the finest 
land that the sun shines upon And the Scots are also very 
proud of their own country, with its great lakes and mountains , 
and, m the old language of the country, they call it 4 The land 
of the lakes and mountains , and of the braie men and often, 
also , 4 The Land of Cakes,’ because the people bve a good deal 
upon cakes made of oatmeal, instead of wheaten bread But 
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no tiling lint tlie trnth — is not demanded of lum by the law of 
conscience ; whethei it does not exact simplicity , that is, the 
truth only, and the whole truth If we can solve tins difficulty, 
if we can determine the conditions under which the law of 
universal reason commands the communication of the truth 
independently of consequences, we shall then he enabled to judge 
whether there is any such probability of evil consequences, from 
such communication, as can justify the assertion of its occasional 
xiinunality, as can perplex us m the conception, or disturb us in 
the performance, of our duty 

The conscience, or effective reason, commands the design 
of com eying an adequate notion of the thing spoken of, when 
this i* practicable but at .all e\ ents a right notion, or none at 
all, A schoolmaster is under the necessity of teaching a ceitain 
rule m simple arithmetic empirically,— (do so and so, and the 
cum will always prove true) ; — the necessary truth of the rule — 
that is, that the rule having been adhered to, the sum must 
nlwajs prove true — requiring a knowledge of' the highei 
mathematics for its demonstiation He, however, conveys a 
right notion, though he cannot convey the adequate one 


ROBERT SOUTHEY. 

BOHN 1771 , DIED 1841 

Poet nnd historian His most famous poems aro Thalabn (he Destroyer, 
1801, The Cur*c of Kchama, 1S10 The Life of Kelson, a simplo narrative 
of the exploits of the greatest of England s naval heroes, is written m sober 
and appropriate language, nnd hns always been considered a modol of pure 
style 


Afta the Battle of Copenhagen 

This was, indeed, a mournful day for Copenhagen! The 
English were actively employed m lefittmg their own ships, 
securing the prises, and distributing the prisoners , the Danes, 
in carrying on shore and disposing of the wounded and the 
dead It had been a murderous action Our loss, m killed 
and wounded, was nine hundred and fifty-thiee Part of this 
slaughter might June been spared The comm anding offi cer 
of the troops on hoard one of our ships asked where his men 
should he stationed He was told that they could be of no 
use, that they were not near enough for musketry, and were 

L 
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not wanted, at the guns , they had, therefore, better go below 
This he said, "was impossible, — it would be a disgrace that 
’could never be wiped away They were, therefore, drawn up 
upon the gangway, to satisfy this cruel point of honour; 
and theie, withbut the possibility of annoying the enemy, 
they^cwere mown down 1 The loss of the Danes, including 
wnavmted. to about sax thnusand. The negotiations, 
meantime, went on, and it was agreed that Nelson should 
have an interview With the prince the following day Hardy 
and Freemantle landed with him This was a thing as 
unexampled as the other circumstances of the battle A 
strong, guard was appointed to escort him to the palace, as 
much for the purpose of security as of honour The populace, 
according to the British account, showed a mixture of admira- 
tion, curiosity, and displeasure at beholding that man in the 
midst of them, who had inflicted such wounds upon Denmark. 
But there were neither acclamations nor murmuis ‘The 
people,’ says a Dane, ‘did not degrade themselves with the 
former, noi disgrace themselves -with the latter * the udranal 
was recened as one hrave enemy ever ought to receive 
another, — he was received with respect’ The preliminaries 
of the negotiation were adjusted at this interview! During 
the repast which followed, Nelson, with all the sincerity of 
his character, bpjjg willing testimony to the v alour of his foes 
He told the prince that he had been in a hundred and five 
engagements, hut that this was the most tieniendous of all 
‘■The French,' he said, * fought “bravely , hut they could not 
have stood for one hour the fight which the Danes had 
supported foi four ’ He r equested that Villemoes might be 
intr oduce d to him, and, shaking hands with the youth, told 
the prince that he ought to he made an admiral The prince 
replied ‘If, my loid, I am to make all my brave officers 
admirals, I should have no captains or lieutenants in my 
Bervice ’ 


The sympathy of the Danes foi their countrymen, who had 
bled m then defence, was not weakened, by distance of tune 
or place in this instance Things needful for the servi ce or 
the comfor t of the wounded weie sent in -p rofusion to the 
* hospitals, till the superintendents gave public notice that they 
could receive no more On the third day after the Action, the 
dead were boned m the naval churchyard the ceremony was 
made as - public and as solemn as the o ccasion required , — such 
a -pro cessio n had never before been seen in that, or, perhaps, 
in any other city A public monument was erected upon the 
spot where the slam were gathered together A subscnption 
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was opened, on the day of the funeral for the ^ relief of the 
fcufierers, and collections in aid of it made throughout all the 
chin dies m the kingdom This appeal to the feeling s of the 
people Mas made with circumstances which gave it full effect . 
A monument ■was raised m the midst of the church, sur- 
mounted by the Danish colours young maidens, dressddjftn 
white stood round it, with either one who had been wound® 
m the battle, or the widow and orphans of some one who had 
fallen a suitabl e oration was delnered from the pulpit, and 
patuotic hymns and songs were afterwards p ei forme d Medals 
were distributed to all tho officers, and to the men who had 
d istingu ished themselves Poets and painteis vied with each 
other in celebrating a battle which, disastrous as it was, had yet 
been honourable to their country, some, with n aidonab le 
sophifetiy , repiesented the advantage of the day as on their 
o\«n «ide One wnicr discovered a moie curious , hut less dis- 
pntable, g round of satisfaction in tho reflection that Nelson, as 
may he inferred from Ins name, was of Danish descent, and his 
actions, therefore, the Dane aigued, weie a ttribut able to Danish 
^ alour — Life of Nelson. 


The Bailie of Traf algai , and Death of Nelson. 

Yiu ry ruyp. was a skilful seaman worthy of serving a 
better master, and a better cause His plan of defence was 
as well conccn ed, and as original, as the plan of attack He 
framed the fleet m a double line, every alternate ship being 
about a cable’s length to windward of her second ahead and 
stem Nelson, certain of a triumphant issue to the day, asked 
Blackwood what he should considei as a victory That officer 
answered, that considering the handsome way m which battle 
was offered by the enemy, their appaient determination for 
a fair trial of strength, and the situation of the land, he thought 
it Mould he a glorious result if fomteen were captuied He 
replied ‘ I shall not ho satisfied with less than twenty 5 v Soon 
afterwards lie asked him if he did not think there was a signal 
wanting Captain Blackwood made answer, that be thought 
the whole fleet seemed very clearly to undei stand what they 
Mere about These words weie scarcely spoken before that 
signal Mas made, which will he rememheied as long as the 
language, or even the memory, of England shall endure, — 
Nelson’s last signal — ‘ England expects evert man to do 
ms doti 1 ’ It was received throughout the fleet with a shout 
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of answering ^acclamation , made sublime by the spmL wbicb 
it breathed, and the feeling which it expressed ‘ Now,’ said 
Lord Nelson, ‘ I can do no^moie We must trust to the great 
Disposei of all events, and the justice of our cause. I thank 
God for this great opportunity of doing my duty ’ 

He wore that day, as usual, his admiral's fiock-coat, bearing 
on the left breast foui stars, of the different oideis with which 
he was invested Ornaments which rendeied him so conspicu- 
ous a mark for the enemy were beheld with ominous appre- 
hensions by his officers It was known that there w ere riflemen 
on boaid the French ships , and it could not T;e doubted but 
that his life would be particularly aimed at They communi- 
cated their fear^ to each other , and the surgeon, Mr Beatty, 
spoke to the chaplain, Dr Scott, and to Sir Scott, the public 
secretary, desmng that some "person would entreat Inm to 
change his dress, or cover the stais but they knew that such 
a request would highly displease him ' ‘ In honour I gained 
them,’ he had said, when such a thing had been hinted to 
him formeily, ‘and m honour I will die with them’ Mr. 
Beatty, however, would not have been deterred by any 
fear of exciting Ins displeasure, from speaking to him himself 
upon a subject, m which the weal of England, as -well as the 
life of Nelson, was concerned , but he was ordeied from tho 
deck before he could find an oppoitumty This was a point 
upon which JSfelson’s officers knew that it was hopeless to 
, remonstrate or *fea§on with him , but both Blackwood, and Ins 
own Captain Hardy, represented to him how advantageous to the 
fleet it would be for him to keep out of action as long as pos- 
sible , and he consented at last to let the Leviathan’and the 
Tdmeraire, which were sailing abreast of the Victory, be ordered 
A.o pass ahead Yet even here the last mfiimity of this noble 
.mind was indulged, for these ships could not pass ahead 
if the Victory continued to carry all her sail, and so far was 
Nelson fiom shortening sail, that it was evident he took pleasure 
m pressmg on, and rendering it impossible for them to obey 
his own orders A long swell was setting into the Bay of 
Cadiz our ships, crowding all sail, moved majestically before 
it, with light winds from the south-west The sun shone on 
the sails of the enemy , and then well-formed line, with their 
numerous three-deckers, made an appearance which any other 
assailants would have thought formidable, but the British 
sailors only admired the beauty and the splendour of the 
spectacle, and, m full confidence of winning what they saw 

Se afspttead ° U ”’ ** * J<mder 8hl ? 3 ^ 

1 
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The Fiench admiral, fiom the Bucentaure, helield the 
new manner in which Ins enemy was advancing — Nelson and 
Colhngvvood each loading Ins line , and pointing them out to 
lus officers, he is said to have exclaimed, that such conduct 
could not fail to he successful Yet Yilleneuve had made his own 
dispositions with the utmost skill, and the fleets under his com- 
mand waited for ’the attack with perfect coolness Ten minutes 
before twclie they opened their fire Eight or nine of the 
ships immediately ahead of the Victory, and across her bows, 
fired ‘'ingle guns at her, to as certain whether she was yet within 
their umge As soon as Nelson peiceived that then shot passed 
over him, he desired Blackwood, and Captain Prowse, of the 
Sirius, to repair to then respectn e fugates , and, on their way, 
to tell all the captains of the hne-of-battle ships that he depended 
on their exeitions , and that if, by the prescribed mode ot attack, 
tliej found it impracticable to get into action immediately, 
tliej might adopt whatever they thought best, piovided it 
led them quickly and closely alongside an enemy As they 
were standing on the fiont of the poop, Blackwood took him 
by the hand, saying, he hoped soon to leturn and find him m 
possession of twenty prizes He replied, ‘ God bless you, 
Blackwood I shall nc\ ei see you again * 

Nelson’s column was steered about two points more to the 
north thau Collingwood’s, m order to cut off the enemy’s 
'escape into Cadiz: the Ice line, therefore, was fust engaged 
* See,’ cned Nelson, pointing to the Royal Sovcieign, as she 
steered right for the centre of the enemy’s line, cut tlnough 
it astern of the Santa Anna, three-decker, and engaged hei 
at the muzzle of her guns on the staiboard side , ‘ see how 
that noble fellow Collingwood carnes his ship into action!’ 
Collmgwood, delighted at being first in the heat of the fixe, and 
knowing the feelings of his commander and old friend, turned 
to his captain, and exclaimed e Rotherham, w’hat w ould Nelson 
give to be here ! ’ Both these brave office] s, perhaps, at this 
moment thought of Nelson with gratitude, for a circumstance 
which had occurred on the preceding day Admiral Colling- 
wood, with some of the captains, having gone on board tbe 
Victory, to receive mstiuctions, Nelson inquired of lnm where 
lus captain was 9 and was told, in reply, that they were not 
upon good terms with each other c Tei ms ! ’ said Nelson, 

1 good terms with each othcjl' ' ’ Immediately he sent a boat 
for Captam Rotherham ,, led him, as soon as he ainved, to 
Collmgwood , and sayiq^ — c Eook , yonder are the enemy ! ’ — 
bade them shake hands like Englishmen 

The enemy continued to fire a gun at a time at the Victoiy, 
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till they saw that a shot had passed through her mam-top- 
gallant sail , then they opened their "broadsides, aiming chiefly 
at her rigging, m the hope of disabling her befoie she could 
close with them. Nelson, as usual, had hoisted several flags, lest 
one should he shot away The enemy showed no c olour s till 
late in the action, when they began to feel th'e necessity of 
having them to strike For this reason, the Santissima Trinidad, 
Nelson’s old acquaintance, as he used to call her, was distin- 
guishable only by her four decks; and' to the bow of thiB 
opponent he ordered the Victory to be steered Meantime an 


incessant raking fire was kept up upon the Victory The 
admiral’s secretary was one of the first who fell ; he was killed 
by a cannonshot while conversing with Haidy Captain Adair 
of the marines, with the help of a sailor, endeavoured to 
remove the body from Nelson’s sight, who had a great regard 
for Mr Scott, but he anxiously asked c Is that poor Scott 
that’s gone 9 ’ and being informed that it was indeed so, ex- 
claimed c Poor fellow ! ’ Presently, a double-headed shot struck 
a party of marines, who were drawn up on the poop, and killed 
eight of them upon which Nelson immediately desired Captain 
Adair to disperse his men round the ship, 'that they might not 
suffer so much from being together A few minutes afterwards 
a shot struck the foi e-brace bits on the quarter-deck, and passed 
between Nelson and Haidy, a splinter from the bit tearm.g_off 
Hardy’s buckle, and bruising his foot Both stopped, and 
looked anxiously at each other each supposed the othei to be 
wounded Nelson then smiled, and said, ‘This is too warm 
work, Hardy, to last long ’ 

The Victory had not yet returned a single gun , fifty of 
her men had been by this time killed oy wounded, and her 
mam-top-mast, with all her studding sails and her booms, shot 
away Nelson declared that, on all his battles, he had seen 
nothing which surpassed the cool 1 courage of her crew on this 
occasion At four minutes after twelve, she opened her file 
from both sides of her deck It wAs not possible to break 
the enemy’s line without running on board one of their ships. 
Hardy informed him of this, and asked him which he would 
prefer Nelson replied ‘ Take your choice, Hardy, it does not 
signify much ’ The master was ordered to put the helm to 
port, and the Victory ran on board the Radantahl e, just as 
her tiller ropes were shot away The French ship lecerved 
her with a broadside , then instantly let down her lower deck 
ports, for fear of being boarded through them, and never 
afterwards fired a great gun during the action Her tons 
like those of all the enemy’s ships, were filled with riflemen’ 
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Nelson ne\ei placed musketry m his tops, lie liad a strong 
dislike to the practice not merely “because it endangers setting 
fire to the sails, hut also because it is a murdeious soit of war- 
fare, by which individuals may suffei, and a commander now 
and then be picked off^but which never can decide the fate of 
a general engagement ° 

Captain Haney, m the Temeiaire, fell on board the Redout- 
able on the other side Auothei enemy was m like manner on 
board the Tciueraire , so that these four ships formed as compact 
a tier as if they had been moored together, their heads lying all 
the c amo way The lieutenants of the Vietoiy, seeing this, de- 
pressed their guns of the middle and lower decks, and fired with 
a diminished cliaige, lest the shot should pass through, and injuie 
the Temdraire And because there was danger that the Re- 
futable might take fire from the low er-deeje guns, the muzzles 
of which touched hoi side when they were run out, the fireman 
of each gun stood ready with a bucket of water, which, as 
soon as the gun was discharged, he dashed into the hole made 
by the shot An mces«ant fire was kept up from the Victory 
from both sides , hci larboaid guns playing upon the Bucentaure 
and the huge Sautissima Trinidad -f 

It had been part of Nelson’s prayer, that the British-fleet 
might be distinguished by humanity m the victory which he 
expected Setting an examplo himself, he twice gave orders 
to cease firing upon the Redoutable, supposing that she had 
struck, because her great guns were silent ; for, as she earned 
no flag, there was no mean s of instantly ascertaining the fact 
From tins ship, which he had thus twice spared, he received his 
death A lxall fired from her mizen-top, which, m the, then situa- 
tion of the two vessels, was not more than fifteen yards from 
that part of the deck where lie was standing, stiuck the epaulette 
on his left shoulder, about a quarter after one, just in the heat 
of action. He fell upon his f.ice, on the spot which was con ered 
with his poor secretary’s blood Hardy, who was a few steps 
from him, turning round, saw three men raising him up — 
‘They have done foi me at last, Hardy,’ said he — ‘I hope 
not,’ cned Hardy. — ‘ Yes 1 ’ he replied, ‘ my back-bone is shot 
through ’ Yet e\ cn now, not for a moment losing his p resenc e 
of_m md, he observed, as they were carrying him down the ladder, 
that the tiller ropes, which had been shot away, were not yet 
replaced, and ordered that new ones should be rove immediately — 
then, that he might not be seen by the crew, he took out his hand- 
kerchief, and co\ cred his face and his stars Had he but concealed 
these badges of honour from the enemy, England, perhaps, 
would not have had cause to receive with sonow the news of 
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tlie "battle of Trafalgar The cockpit was ciowded with wounded 
and dying men, over whose bodies he was with some difficulty 
conveyed, and laid upon a pallet in the midshipmen’s berth 
It was soon percened upon examination that the wound was 
mortal This, howevei, was concealed from all except Captain 
Hardy, the chaplain, and the medical attendants lie himself 
being certain, from the sensation m his back, and the gush 
of blood he felt momently within lus breast, that no human 


care could avail him, insisted that the surgeon should leave him 
and attend to those to whom he might be useful, ‘For,’ said 
he, ‘you can do nothing for me ’ — All that could be done was 
to fan him with papei, and frequently to give him lemonade 
to alleviate his intense thust He was in great pain, and 
expiessed much anxiety for the event of the action, wlucli now 
began to declaie itself As often as a ship struck, the crew of 
the Victory hurraed , and at e\ ery hurra, a a lsible expression 
°f J°y gleamed in the eyes and marked the countenance of the 
dying hero But he became impatient to see Captain Haidy, 
and as that officer, though often sent foi, could not leave the 
deck, Nelson feared that some fatal cause prevented him, and 
repeatedly cried ‘ Will no one bnng Hardy to me 9 lie must 
he killed' He is surely dead!’ — An hour and ten minutes 
elapsed from the time when Nelson iecCi\ ed lus wound before 
Haidy could come to him They shook hands m silence; 
Hardy m urn struggbng to suppress the feelings of that most 
painful and yet sublimest moment ‘Well, Hardy,’ «aid 
Nelson, ‘how goes the day with us 9 ’— -‘Very well,’ lephed 
Hardy , ‘ten ships have struck, but five of the van have tacked, 
and show an intention to bear down upon the Victory I have 
called two or three of our fresh ships lound, ahd lm e no doubt 
of giving them a drubbing’— ‘I hope,’ said Nelson, ‘none 
ot our ships have struck?’ Hardy answered, ‘There was no 
ear of that Then, and not till then. Nelson spoke of him- 

+ it £ an l a dead man > Hardy,’ said ho ‘lam going fast 
ljLWBL&e all over_igith_ine_somi J Come neaier to me Let 
“y dear Lady Hamilton have my hair, and all other things 
belonging to me ’ Hardy observed that he hoped Mr Beatty 
could yet hold out some piospect of life ‘Oh, no I’ he 
replied ‘ it is impossible My hack is shot through Beatty 
mil tell you so Captain Hardy then, once more, shook hands 
an i TOth * almost bursting, hastened upon deck 
■ time a ? feelin £ ' below tLe breast was gone, awl 

‘Yon 1 Vr! iaV1 T S “ ade the T s V 1 ° eon ^certain this, said to him 
^Youknowl am gone, I know it I fed something n JL 

“ breast, putting his hand on his left side, -‘which 
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tells me *0 ’ And upon Beatty’s inquiring whether his pam was 
veiy great? he replied, ‘so gieat, that he wished he was dead 
Yet,' said he, m a lowti voice, ‘one would like to live a little 
longer too 1 5 And after a few minutes, in the same undei-tone, 
he added — ‘"What would become of poor Lady Hamilton, if 
she knew m3' situation!’ Next to his country she occupied 
Ins thoughts. Captain Hardy, some fifty minutes after he 
had loft the cockpit, returned , and, again taking the hand of 
his dying friend and commaudei, congratulated him on having 
gamed a complete victory. How many of tho enemy were 
taken he did not know, as "it was impossible to perceive them 
distinctly , hut fourteen 01 fifteen at least. ‘ That’s well,’ cned 
Kelson, ‘ hut J> bargained for twenty ’ And then, m a stronger ■ 
voice, he °aul* ‘Anchor, Hardy, anchor’ Hardy, upon this, 
hinted that Admiral Collmgw'ood would take upon himself 
the direction of affairs. ‘Hot while I live. Hardy,’ said the 
dying Nelson, ineffectually endeavouring to raise himself 
fiom the hedj ‘Do jou anchor’ His previous order for 
pieparing to nnchoi had showrn how cleaily he foresaw the 
necessity of this Presently, calling Hardy back, he said to 
lum m a low voice, ‘Don’t throw me overboard ’ and he 
desired that he might he buried by his parents, unless it should 
please the king to ordei otherwise Then levertmg to private 
ieehngs — ‘Take caie of my deal Lady Hamilton, Hardy 
take care of poor Lad}* Hamilton — Iviss me, Hardy,’ said he 
Ilnrdy knelt down and kissed his cheek and Nelson said, 
‘Now I am satisfied Thank God I have done my duty’ 
Haidy stood ovci him m silence for a moment 01 two, then 
knelt again and biased his foiehead ‘Who is that?’ said 
Nelson ; and being informed he replied, * God bless you, Haidy ’ 
And Haidy then left for lum — ifor ever 

Nelson now desired to he turned upon his right side, and 
said, ‘ I wish X had not left the deck , for I shall soon he gone ’ 
Death was, indeed, rapidly approaching He said to the chap- 
lain, ‘Doctoi, I have not been a gieat sinner,’ and after a 
short pause, ‘ llcmember that I leave Lady Hamilton and my 
daughter Hoiatia as a legacy to my country ’ His aiticulation 
now became difficult, hut he was distinctly heard to say, 

* Thank God I have done my duty ’ These words he repeat- 
edly pronounced , and they w'ere the last words which he uttered 
He expired at thirty minutes aftei four, — three hours and a 
quartei after he had leceived his wound - 

Within a quarter of an hour after Nelson was wounded, 
about fifty of the Victory’s men fell the enemy’s.. urns- _ 
ketry They, hdwever, on their part, were not idle, and it 
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was not long before there were only two Frenchmen left alive 
in the mizen-top of the Redoutable One of them was the 
man who had given the fatal wound he did-not live to boast 
of what he had done An old quarter-master had seen him 
fire , and easily recognised him, because he wore a glazed cocked 
hat and a white frock This quarter-master and two midship- 
men, Mr Collmgwood and Mr Pollard, were the only persons 
left in the Victory’s poop — the two midslnpmen kept firing 
at the top, and he supplied them with cai triages One of the 
Frenchmen attempting to make his escape down the rigging, 
was shot by Mr Pollard, and fell on the poop But the old 
quarter-master, as he cried out, ‘^That’s he — that’s the,’ and 
pointed at the other, who was coming forwaid to file again, 
received a shot in his mouth, and fell dead Both the midship- 
men then fired at the same time, and the fellow dropped m the 
top When they took possession of the prize they went into the 
mizen-top, and found him dead, with one ball thiougli his head 
and another through his breast -f- 

The Redoutable struck within twenty minutes after the fatal 
shot had been filed from her During that time she had been 
twice on fire, — in her fore-chains and m her forecastle The 


French, as they had done in other battles, made use in, this 
of fire-balls and other combustibles, implements of destruc- 
tion which other nations, from a sense of honour and humanity, 
have laid aside , which add to the sufferings of the wounded, 
without determining the issue of the combat which none but 
the cruel would employ, and which never can be successful against 
the brave Once they succeeded m setting fire, from the 
Redoutable, to some ropes and canvas on the Victory’s booms. 
The cry ran through the ship, and reached the cockpit but 
even this dreadful cry produced no confusion the men displayed 
that perfect self-possession m danger by which English seamen 
are characterised , they extinguished the flames on board their 
own ship, and then hastened to extinguish them in the enemy, 
by throwing buckets of water from the gangway’ When 
e Redoutable had stiuck it was not practicable to hoard her 
from the Victory , for, though the two ships touched, the 
upper works of both, fell in so much, that there was a great 
space between their gangways, and she could not he hoarded 
from the lower or middle decks, because her ports were down 
borne of our men went to Lieutenant Quilham, and offered to 

nS+ tU T? er bCWS -i 5 and tliere 5 but 'it was thought 

unfit to hazard brave lives in. this manner ' S 

“ 1re "£ iav ? galta’try, some of the 

crew of the Santissima Trinidad did to save themselves Un- 
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able to stand the tremendous die of the Victory, whose larboard 
guns played against this great four-decker, and not knowing 
liow else to escape them, nor where else to betake themselves 
for protection, many of them leaped overboard, and swam to the 
Victory , and were actually helped up her sides by the English 
during the action. The Spaniards began the battle with less 
vivacity than their unworthy allies, but they continued it with 
greater firmness The Argonauta and Bahama were defended 
till thei had each lost about four bundled men , the San Juan 
Nepomucmo lost three hundred and fifty. Often as the supe- 
riority of Butish courage has been pioved against France upon 
the coa*. it was never more conspicuous than m this decisive 
conflict Fiv e of our ships were engaged muzzle to muzzle with 
five of the French. In all five the Frenchmen lowered their 
lower-deck port*, and desei ted their guns , while our men con- 
tinued deliberately to load and fire till they had made the 
victory secure 

Once, amidst his sufferings, Nelson had expressed a wish that 
lie were dead , but immediately the spirit, subdued the pains 
of death, and he wished to live a little longer , — doubtless that 
he might hear the completion of the victory winch he had seen 
so gloriously begun Tli it consolation — that joy — that triumph, 
was afforded Inm He lived to know that the victory was deci- 
sive and the last gnus which were filed at the flying enemy 
were heard .1 minute or two before lie -expired The ships 
which were thus flying were four of the enemy’s van. all French, 
under Bear-Adm1r.1l Dumanoir Tliev had borne no part m the 
action : and now. when they were seeking safety m flight, they 
fired not only into the Victory and Eoyal Sovereign as they 
passed, but poured their broadsides into the Spanish captured 
ships , and they were seen to back their top-sails, for the pur- 
pose of firing vvatli more precision The indignation of the 
Spaniards at this detestable cruelty from their allies, foi whom 
they had fought so brav cly. and so profusely bled, may well be 
conceived It was such, that when, two days after the action, 
seven of the ships wfyieli had escaped into Cadiz came out, in. 
hopes of retaking some of the disabled prizes, the prisoners m 
the Argonauta, m a body, offered their services to the British 
prize-master, to man the guns against any of the French ships - 
saying, that if a Spanish slap came alongside, they would quietly 
go below , hut they requested that they might he allowed to - 
fight the French, m resentment for the murderous usage which 
they had suffered at their hands Such was their earnestness, 
such the implicit confidence which could be placed m Spanish 
honour, that the offer was accepted, and they were actually 
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stationed at tlie lower-deck guns Dnmanoir and Ins vquarlron 
were not moie fortunate than the fleet from who c o destruction 
they fled they fell m with Sir Richaid Stmchnn, who was 
criming for the Rochefort squadion, and wotoall taken In the 
better days of France, if such a crime coidd then hare been com- 
mitted it would ka\ c received an exemplary punishment from 
the French government uudoi Buonaparte, it wa* sure of im- 
punity, and, perhaps, might be thought deserviug of reward. 
But, if the Spanish court had been independent, it would have 
become Ui to have dcliveied Dumanoir and Ins captains up to 
Spam, that they might have been brought to trial, and hanged 
in sight of the remains of the Spanish fleet - 

The total British loss m the battle of Trafalgar amounted to 
one thousand five hundred and eighty-seven Twenty of the 
enemy struck , but it was not possible to anchor the fleet, as 
Nelson had enjoined . — a gale cninc on from the south-west, 
some of the prizes went down, some wont on shoi e , one effected 
its escape into Cadiz, others were - destroyed ; four only were 
saved, and those by the greatest exertions The wounded 
Spaniards were sent ashore, an assuiance being given that they 
should not serve till legularly exchanged , and the Spaniards, 
with a generous feeling, which would not, perhaps, have been 
found m any other people, offcied the use of then hospitals for 
our wounded, pledging the honour of Spam that they should 
he carefully attended there When the storm, aftei the action, 
drove some of the prizes upon the coast, they declared that 
the English, who were thus thrown into their hands, should not 
he consideied as pusoners of w r ai , and the Spanish soldiers 
gave up then own beds to their shipwiecked enemies The 
Spanish vice-admiral, Alva, died of lus wounds Villeneuvc 
was sent to England, and permitted to return to France The 
French government say that he destroyed himself on the way 
to Pans, dreading the consequences of a court-martial , hut 
theie is every reason to believe that the tyrant, who never 
acknowledged the loss of the battle of Trafalgar, added Ville- 
neuve to the numerous victims of Ins murderous policy 

It is almost superfluous to add, that all the lionoius which a 
grateful countiy could bestow were heaped upon the memoiy of 
Nelson His brother was made an earl, with a grant of .£6,000 
a year , £1 0,000 were voted to each of his sisters and £ 1 00,000 
for the purchase of an estate^ A public funeral was decreed, 
and a public monument Statues and monuments also were 
voted by most of our pnncipal cities The leaden coffin m 
which he was brought home was out in pieces, which were dis- 
tributed as relics of Saint Nelson, — so the gunnei of the Yictory 
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called them , — and when at Ins interment, his was about to 

l>o lowered into tho grave, the sailors who assisted at the ceie- 
mony with one accord lent it m pieces, that each might presene 
a iragmeut while ho lived. 

Tho death of Nelson was felt m England as something moie 
than a public calamity , men started at the intelligence, and 
turned pale, as if they had hcaid of the loss of a deal friend 
Au object of our admiration and affection, of orn pride and of 
oui hopes, was suddenly taken from us, and it seemed as if we 
had ne\ or, till then, known how deeply we loved and reverenced 
him "What the country had lost in its great naval hero — 
tho greatest of our own, and of all former times — w'as scarcely 
taken into the account ot gucf So perfectly, indeed, had he 
performed his pait, tlwt the man time w»i, after the battle of 
Tinfalgar, was considered at an end the fleets of tbe enemy 
were not merely defeated, but destroyed , new navies must be 
limit and a new race of seamen leaied for them, before the 
possibility of their invading oui shores could again be contem- 
plated. It was not, theiefoie, from any selfish reflection upon 
the magnitude of our loss that w'e mourned for him the 
general sonow was of a higher character. The’ people 1 of 
England gneved that funeral ceremonies, and public monuments, 
and posthumous rewards, W'ere all which they could now bestow 
upon him, whom tlio king, the legislatme, and the nation,' 
would La\e alike delighted to honour, whom every tongue 
would lia\e blessed , whose presence m every village through 
which he might ha\ e passed would have wakened the church 
belli;, have gi\cn schoolboys a holiday, have drawn children 
from their sports to gaze upon him, and ‘ old men fiom the 
chimney corner , 1 to look upon Nelson ere they died. The 
a ictory of Trafalgar was celebrated, indeed, with the usual forms 
of rejoicing, hut they were without joy , for such already was 
the glory of the British navy, through Nelson’s suipassmg 
geuius, that it scarcely seemed to receive any addition fiom the 
ihost signal victory that ever was achieved upon the seas and 
the destruction of this mighty fleet, by which all the maritime 
schemes of France were totally fi ustrated, hardly appeared to 
add to oui security or strength , for while Nelson was living to 
watch the combined squadrons of the enemy, we felt ourselves 
. as secure as now, when they weie bo longer m existence 

There was reason to suppose from the appearances upon 
opening the body, that m the course of nature he might have 
attained, like his father, to a good old age Yet he cannot he 
said to have fallen prematurely whose work was done , nor ought 
lie to be lamented, who died so full Of Jionouis, and at the 
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height of human fame The most triumphant death is that of 
the martyr , the most awful that of the martyred patriot , the 
most splendid that of the hero m the hour of victory and if 
the chariot and the hoises of fire had been vouchsafed for 
Kelson’s translation, he could scarcely have departed m a 
brighter blaze of glory He has left us, not indeed Ins mantle 
of inspiration, but a name and an example, winch are at this 
hour inspiring thousands of the youth of England , a name 
which is our pride, and an example which will continue to be 
orn shield and oui strength Thus it is that the sp irits of the 
great and the wise continue to live and to act after them — 
The Life of Nelson 
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CHARLES LAMB 

BOHN 1775 , DIED 1884 

Essayist and poet His style was pure and good , the language being 
easy and familiar, and at the same time always in good taste He is chiefly 
Lnown by hiB Essays of Elia, a charming collection of essays on miscellaneous 
subjects. 


Confessions of a Dnunlcard 

Deuohtations from the use of strong liquors have been the 
favourite topic of sohei declaimers m all ages, and have been 
received with abundance of applause by water-dxmkmg critics 
But with the patient himself, the man that is to he cured 
unfoitunately, then sound has seldom prevailed Yet the evil 
is acknowledged, the remedy simple Abstain No force can 
oblige a man to raise the glass to lus head against his will 
Tis as easy as not to steal, not to tell lies 1 

Alas! the hand to pilfei, and the tongue to bear false wit- 
ness, have no constitutional tendency These are actions 
mcurlerent to them. At the first instance of the leformed will 
they can be brought off without a murmur The itching firmer 
is hut a figure m speech, and the tongue of the bar can with 
the -same natural delight give forth useful truths with which if 
has been accustomed to scatter their pernicious contraries 
Jjttt when, a man has commenced sot 

If 150 ’ fou sturdy moralist, thou person of stout nerves 
and a strong head, whose liver is happily untouched 
- 41.7g.rgo „ S oth at tho «„ rtreh^have rnifenfClSS 
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what the thing is, how much of compassion, how much of 
human allowance, thou mayesfc virtuously mingle with thy 
di t appiohation Trample not on the rums of a man. Exact 
not, uudei c o terrible a penalty as infamy, a lesuscitation fiom 
a state .of death almost as real as that from which Lazarus rose 
not hut by a miracle. 

Begin a reformation, and custom will make it easy But 
what if the beginning be dreadful, the fiist steps not lik e 
climbing a mountain, but going through fire 9 — what if the 
whole system must undergo a change violent as that which we 
concern e of the mutation of foim m some insects? — what if a 
process comparable to flaying alive be to bo gone through ? Is 
the weakness that sinks under such struggles to be confounded 
with the pertinacity which clings to othei vices, which have 
induced no constitutional necessity, no engagement of the 
whole i letnn, body and soul ? 

I li«i\ c known one m that shite, when he has tued to abstain 
but for one c\ emng, — though the poisonous potion had long 
ceased to bring back its first enchantments, though he was 
sure it would rather deepen his gloom than brighten it, — in the 
violence of the struggle, and the necessity he has felt of getting 
rid of the piesont sensation at any rate, I have known him to 
scream out, to crj aloud, for the anguish and pam of the strife 
within him 

Why should I hesitate to declare, that the man of whom I 
speak is myself 9 I ba\e no puling apology to make to mankind 
I see them all m one way oi auothei deviating from the puie 
leason It is to my own nature alone I am accountable for the 
woe that I have brought upon it 

I believe that there aie constitutions, lobust lieada and lion 
insides, whom scarce any excesses can hurt , whom brandy (I 
June seen thorn dunk it like wine), at all e\ ents whom wine,^ 
lak<n In e\ei so plentiful a measme, can do no woise injury 
to than just to muddle their faculties, perhaps nevei veiy 
pellucid On them tins discourse is w’asted They would but 
laugh at a weak hi othei, who, ti ymg his sfciength with them, 
and coming ofl foiled from the contest, would fam persuade 
them that such agonistic eveicises are dangeious It is to a 
\u - 3 diftoient description of persons I speak It is to the 
weak, the neivous , to those who feel tho want of some artificial 
aid to l use. then spirits in society to what is no more than 
the ordinal y pitch of all around them without it Tins is the 
6ecict of our drinking Such must fly the conviual board in 
the fii't instance, if they do not mean to bell themselves for 
torin of life. 
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^Twelve years ago I had completed my six-nnd-iwentieth 
ye$s I had lived fiom the penod of leaving school to tint 
tarn's pretty much m solitude. My companions were chiefly 
totylts, or at most one or tuo living ones of my own hook- 
loving and sober stamp I rose early, went to bed bctimo*., and 
the faculties which God had given me, I have reason to tlnnk, 
did not rust m me uiiusc d 

About that tune I fell m with some companions of a different 
order They were men of boisterous spirits, sitteis up a-iughts, 
disputants, drunken , yet seemed to have something noble about 
them IVe dealt about the wit, or what passes for it after 
midnight, joviallj Of the quality called fancy, I certainly 
possessed a larger shaie than my companions Encouraged by 
their applause, I set up for a professed joker! I, who of all 
men am least fitted foi such an occupation, having, m addition 
to the greatest difficulty vvlucb I experience at all times of 
finding words to express my meaning, a natural nervous im- 
pediment in my speech ! 

Readei, if you aie giited with fierves like mine, aspire to 
any character but that of a wit When you find n tickling relish 
upon your tongue, disposing )ou to that sort of conversation, 
especially if you find a preternatural flow of ideas setting in 
upon you at the eight of a bottle and fresh glasses, avoid giving 
way to it as you would fly youi greatest desti action If you 
cannot crush the power of fancy, or that within you which you 
mistake for such, divert it, give it some other play Write an 
essay, pen a character or description,— but not as I do now, 
with tears trickhng down youi checks 

To be an object of compassion to fi lends, of derision to 
foes , to be suspected by strangers, stared at by fools , to be 
esteemed dull when you cannot be witty, to be applauded for 
witty when you know that you have been dull , to be called 
upon for the extemporaneous exercise of that faculty which no 
premeditation can give , to be spurred on to efforts wliioh end 
m contempt , to be set on to provoke mirth which procures the 
procurer hatred , to give pleasure and be paid with squinting 
mahee, to swallow draughts of life-destioymg wine winch are 
to be distilled into airy breath to tickle vain auditois to 
mortgage miserable morrows foi nights of madness , to waste 
™ ole seas of time upon those who pay it back m little incon- 
siderable drops of grudging applause,— are the wages of 
, buffoonery and death ' ' ° 

, ^hich lias a sure stioke at dissolving all connexions 

~ “ aV6 2° S ° Hd6r fastem ^ than «“• top*! cemenk Sore 
Imd to me than my own taste or penetration, at length opened 
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my o}os to the supposed qualities of my first friends No 
trace of them is lett but m the uces -which they lntiodpced. 
and the habits tlicy infixed. In them ray friends survive still, 
and exercise ample retribution for any supposed infidelity tliat> 
I may have been guilty of towards them "H. 

3Iy next moio immediate companions were and are persons' 
of such intrinsic and felt worth, that though accidentally their 
acquaintance has proved pernicious to me, I do not know that 
if tin* 'thing were to do over again, I should have the eourage 
to eschew the mischief at the price of forfeiting the benefit 
I came to them leekmg from the steams of my late overheated 
noi ions of companionship, and the slightest fuel winch they 
unconsciously afforded, was sufficient to feed my old fires into 
a propensity. 

Thev were no dnnkeis, but, one from professional habits, 
aiul another from a custom derived from his father, smoked 
totucco The devil could not have devised a more subtle trap 
to n take a backsliding penitent The transition, from gulp- 
ing down draughts of liquid fire to puffing out innocuous 
blasts of dry smoke, was so like cheating him But lie is too 
hard for us when we hope to commute He beats us at baitei , 
and when we think to sot off a new failing against an old 
infirmity, ’lis odds but he puts the trick upon us of two foi 
one Tint (comparatively) white devil of tobacco brought 
with lnm m the end seven worse than himself 

It were impertinent to carry the reader through all the 
piocesses by which, from smoking at first with malt liquoi, I 
took my degrees through tlmi wines, through stronger wine 
and watci, through small punch, to those juggling composi- 
tions, which, under the name of mixed liquors, slur a great 
deal of brandy or other poison itnder less and less water con- 
tmu illy, until they come to next to none, and so to none at all 
But it is hateful to disclose the secrets of my Tartaius 

I should repel my readers, from a mere incapacity of believ- 
ing me, were I to tell them vvliat tobacco has been to me, the 
drudging «crvico which I have paid, the slavery which I have 
vowed to it How, when I have resolved to quit it, a feeling 
as of ingratitude has started up , how it has put on peisonal 
claims and made the demands of a friend upon me How 
a pipe was ever m my midnight path before me, till the vision 
forced me to realise it, — how T then its ascending vapouis curled, 
its fragrance lulled, and the thousand delicious mimstermgs 
conversant about it, employing every faculty, extracted the 
sense of pain 'How from illuminating it came to darken, 
fiom a quick solace it turned to a negative relief, thence to a 
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restlessness and dissatisfaction, thence to a positive misery 
How even' now, when the whole secret stands confessed in all 
its dreadful truth before me, I feel myself linked to it beyond 
the power of revocation Bone of my bone— ' 

Persons not accustomed to examine the motives of their 
actions, to reckon up the countless nails that rivet the chains 
of habit, or peihaps being bound by none so obdurate as those 
I have confessed to, may recoil from this as from an over- 
charged picture But what short of such, a bondage is it, 
which m spite of piotesting friends, a weeping wife, and 
a„ leprobatmg world, chains down many a poor fellow, of 
no original indisposition tq goodness, to his pipe and his 
pot ? 

I have seen a print m which three female figures are 
ministering to a man who sits fast bound at the root of a tree 
Sensuality is soothing him, Evil Habit is nailing him to a 
branch, and Repugnance at the same instant of time is apply- 
ing a snake to his side In his face is feeble debght, the 
lecollection of past rathei than perception of present pleasures,, 
languid enjoyment of evil with uttei imbecility to good, a 
Sybaritic effeminacy, a submission to bondage, the springs of 
the will gone down like a broken clock, the sm and the suffer- 
ing co-mstantaneous, or the latter foierunning the former, 
remorse preceding action— all this represented m one point of 
time — When I saw this, I admired the wonderful skill of the 
painter But when I went away, I wept, because I thought of 
my own condition 

Of that theie is no hope that it should evei change The 
wateis have gone ovei me But out of the black depths, could 
I be heard, I would cry out to all those who have but set a 
foot m the perilous flood Could the youth, to whom the 
flavour of his fiist wine is delicious as the opening scenes of 
life or the entering upon some newly discovered paiadise, look 
into my desolation, and be made to understand what a dreary 
thing it is when a man shall feel himself going down a pieci- 
pice with open eyes and a passive will, — to see his destruction 
and have no power to stop it, and yet to feel it all the way 
emanating from himself, to perceive all goodness emptied 
out of him, and yet not to be able to forget a time when it 
was otherwise , to bear about the piteous spectacle of his own 
self-rum — could he see my fevered eye, feverish with last 
night’s drinking, and feverishly looking for this night’s repeti- 
tion of the folly , could he feel the body of the death out of 
which I cry hourly with feebler and feebler outcry to be 
delivered',— it were enough to make him dash the sparkling 
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be;einge to the earth m all the pnde of its mantling tempta- 
tion; to make him clasp his teeth, 

and not undo ’em 
To suiTer wrr vauxattox to run thro’ ’em 

Yea, hut (methinhs I licai somebody object) if sobriety be 
that fine thing you would ha;e us to understand, if the 
comforts of a cool biarn are to be preferred to that state of 
heated excitement which you describe and deplore, what 
hinders m your instance that you do not return to those 
habits from wlncb you Mould induce otbeis never to swerve? — 
if the blessuig be worth presen mg, is it not worth reco- 
vering 9 

Recovering 1 — 0 if a wish could transport me back to those 
days of youth, when a di aught from the next clear spring 
could c lake any heats which summei suns and youthful exercise 
luid power to stir up m the blood, how gladly would I return 
to thee, pure element, the drink of children, -and of child-like 
holy hermit ' In my dreams I can sometimes fancy thy cool 
refreshment purling over my limning tongue But my waking 
stomach rejects it That wluch refreshes innocence only 
makes me sick and famt 

But is there no middle way betwixt total abstinence and 
the excels which kills you? — Foi youi sake, reader, and that 
you may ne\ er attain to my experience, with pain I must utter 
the dreadful truth, that theie is none, none that I can find In 
inj stage of luihit (I speak not of habits less confirmed — for some 
of them I belie; e the advice to he most prudential), m the 
«tage which I ha;e reached, to stop short of that measure 
wluch is sufficient to diaw on torpor and sleep, the benumbing 
apoplectic sleep of the drunkard, is to have taken none at all. 
The pam of the self-denial is all one And what that is, I had 
rather the reader should belie; e on my credit, than know from 
< his own trial He will come to Icnow it, whenevei he shall 
arme in that state, m which, paradoxical as it may appear, 
reason shall only visit him through intoxication for it is a 
fearful truth, that the intellectual faculties by repeated acts of 
mtemperauce may be driven from their orderly sphere of 
action, their clear daylight mimstenes, until they shall be 
brought at last to depend, for the famt manifestation of their 
depaiting eneigies, upon the letummg periods of the fatal 
madness to which they owe their devastation The drinking 
man is never less himself than during his sober intervals 
Evil is so far Ins good 
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Behold me then, m tiie robust penod of life, 1 educed to 
imbecility and decay Hear me count my gams, and the 
profits which I have derived from the midnight cup 

Twelve years ago, I was possessed of a healthy frame of 
mind and body I was nevei strong, but I think my constitu- 
tion (foi a weak one) was as happily exempt from the 
tendency to any malady as it was possible to be I scarce 
knew what it was to ail anything Now, except when I am 
losing myself m a sea of drink, I am never free from those 
uneasy sensations in head and stomach, which are so much 
worse to beai than any definite pains or aches 

At that time I was seldom in bed after six m the morning, 
summer and winter I awoke refreshed, and seldom without 
some merry thoughts m my head, 01 some piece of a song to 
welcome the new-born day Now, the first feeling which 
besets me, after stretching out the hours of recumbence to 
their last possible extent, is a forecast of the weaiisome day 
that lies before me, with a secret wish that I could have lam 
on still, or nevei; awaked 


Life itself, my waking life, has muqh of the confusion, the 
trouble, and obscure perplexity, of an ill dream In the day- 
time I stumble upon dark mountains 

Business, which, though never very particularly adapted to 
Ba ture, yet as something of necessity to be gone through, 
an therefore best undei taken with cheerfulness, I used to 
en r upon with some degree of alacrity, now weanes, affrights, 
perplexes me I fancy all soits of discouragements, and am 
ready to give up an occupation which gives me bread, from a 
arassmg conceit of incapacity The slightest commission 
given me by a friend, or any small duty which I have to 
pe orm for myself, as giving orders to a tradesman, &c , haunts 
me as a labour impossible to be got thiough So much the 
springs of action are broken 

The same cowardice attends me m all my intercourse with 
mankind I dare not promise that a friend’s honour, or his 
cause, would be safe m my keeping, if I were put to the 
expense of any manly lesolution m defending it So much 
wie springs of moral action aie deadened within me 
. “V favourite occupations in times past, now cease to 
entertain I can do nothing readily Application for ever 
so short a time kills me This poor abstract of my condition 
as penned at long intervals, with scarcely any attempt at 
onnexion of thought, which is now di&cult to me ^ 

or inf n °i 1 ! passageS wluch formerly delighted me m history 
poebc fictlon ’ now <mly draw a few weak tears, allied to 
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dotage My bioken and dispnited natuie seems to smk before 
anything great and admirable 

I perpetually catch myself m tears, for any cause, or none 
It is inexpressible how mui h this infirmity adds to a sense of 
shame, and a geneial feeling of detenoration 

These aie some of the instances, concerning which I can say 
with ti nth, that it was not always so with me 

Shall I lift up the \ cii of my weakness any further ? — or is 
this disclosure sufficient ? 

I am a poor nameless egotist, who have no lanity to consult 
hj these Confessions 1 know not whether I shall be laughed 
at. or heard seriously Such as they aie, I commend them to 
the leader’s attention, if he finds his own case any way touched 
I lia\e told him wdiat I am come to Let him stop in time — 
Essays of Lha 


Popular Fallacies — That a Man must not Laugh at his 

oivn Jest 

Tim ‘■merest exaction surely e\er imented, upon the self- 
denial of poor human nature I This is to expect a gentleman 
to gn e a treat without partaking of it , to sit esunent at his 
own table, and commend the flavour of his \ emson upon the 
absurd stiength of Ins never touching it himself On the 
contrary, wo love to sec a wag taste his own joke to lus party, 
to watch a quirk or a meriy conceit flickering upon the lips 
some seconds before the tongue is dehiered of it If it be 
good, flesh, and lacy — begotten of the occasion , jf he that 
utters it no\ei thought it before, he is naturally the first to be 
tickled with it . and any suppression of such complacence w r e 
hold to be churlish and insulting What does it seem to imply, 
bur that your company is weak or foolish enough to be moved 
by an image or a fancy, that shall stir you not at all, 01 but 
faintly 9 This is exactly the humour of the fine gentleman m 
Mandqville. who, while he dazzles lus guests with the display 
of some costly toy , affects himself to * see nothing considerable 
m it ’ — Essays of Elia 


Popular Fallacies — That we should lie dmvn imth the Lamb 

We 'could never quite understand the philosophy of this 
arrangement, or the wisdom of our ancestors m sending us foi 
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instruction to these woolly bed-fellows A sheep, when it is 
dark, has nothing to do but to shut lus silly eyes, and sleep if 
he can Man found out candles — Hail, candle-light! without 
disparagement to sun or moon, the kindliest luminary of the 
three — if we may not rathei style theo their 1 a diant deputy, 
mild viceroy of the moon ? — We love to read, talk, sit silent, 
eat, drink, sleep, by candle-light They are everybody’s sun 
and moon This is our peculiai and household planet Want- 
ing it, what saiage unsocial nights must oui ancestors have 
spent, wintering m caves and umlluminated fastnesses I They 
must haie lam about and grumbled at one nnothei in the dark 
What repartees could have passed, when you must lmie felt 
about for a smile, aud handled a neighbour s cheek to be sure 
that he undeistood it ? This accounts for the seriousness of 
the elder poetry It has a sombre cast, denied fiom the ti edi- 
tion of those imlantern’d nights Jokes came m with candles 
We wonder how they saw to pick up a pin, if they had any 
How did they sup ? what a medley of chance-caivmg they must 
have made of it I— here one had got a leg of a goat, when he 
wanted a horse’s shoulder— there anothei bad dipped his 
scooped palm m a lad-skm of wild honey, when he meditated 
right mare s milk There is neither good eating nor drinking 
m fresco Who, even in these cmlised times, has never ex- 
perienced this, when at some economic table be has commenced 
dunng after dusk, and waited foi the flavour till the lights 
came i The senses absolutely give and take reciprocally Take 
6 ^ aBd \ e fi i om tbe smotin g > by the glimmering of 
It n 1 X fc T? SheS ’ b ® 3m(Wa that he is still smoking, hut he knows 
nf if a ? Terence - till the restored light, coming in aid 
i , e factories, reveals to both senses the full aroma Then 
how he redoubles his puffs 1 how he burnishes 1— There is abso- 
tbin g as reading but by a candle We have tiled 
w ? f a bo ? k at Ja gardens, and m sultry 

tll _ ’ but Xt y as labom thrown away Those gay motes in 
n Aff? co “ e about y° u > hovering aud teasing By the mid- 
hSu- „ Per ’ ynxUx his meditations By the same 

a PP 10 ach to their perusal, if we would eatch the 

the J* 18 a a31 that is reported of 

1 , ^tial Phcebus No true poem ever 'owed its birth to 
the aim’s light They are abstracted works— 

J *2* T 16 twH) When none hut the still night, 

jMid his dumb candle, saw his pmclnng throes 

r« ht furmsh the images, the erode 
material , but fa the fa e t]le ^ ™ 
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(as mine aufchoi hath it), they must "be content to hold their in- 
spiration of the candle The mild internal light, that reveals 
them, like fires on the domestic hearth, goes out m the sun- 
shine Night and silence call out the starry fancies Milton’s 
Morning Hymn in Paradise, we would hold a good wager, was 
penned at midnight , and Taylor’s rich description of a sun-nse 
smells decidedly of the taper Even ouiself, m these our 
humblei lucubrations, tune our best-measured cadences (Prose 
has her cadences) not unfiequently to the charm of the drowsier 
watchman , 4 blessing the doors ; ’ or the wild sweep of winds at 
midnight Even now a loftier speculation than we have yet 
attempted, courts our endeavours We would indite something 
about the, Solai System — Betty, bring the Gandies r — Essays 
of Elia 


i/The Met chant of Venice A Tale f tom Shalspeai e * 

t 

Shylock, the Jew, lived at Venice he was an usurer, who 
had amassed an immense fortune by lending money at great 
intei est to Christian merchants Shylock, being a hard-hearted 
man, exacted the payment of the money he lent with such 
seventy, that he was much disliked by all good men, and par- 
ticularly by Antoni o, a young merchant of Venice, and Shylock 
as much hated Antonio, because he used to lend money to people 
m distress, and would never take any niteiest for the money he 
lent theiefore there was great enmity between this covetous 
Jew and the generous merchant Antonio "Whenever Antonio 
met Shylock on the Bialto (or Exchange), he used to reproach 
lum with his usuries and hard dealings, which the Jew would 
bear with seeming patience, while he secretly meditated 
revenge 

- Antonio was the kindest man that lived, the best con- 
ditioned, and had the most unwearied spirit in doing courtesies , 
indeed he was one m whom the ancient Roman honourimore 
appeared than m any that drew breath in Italy He was greatly 
beloved by all his fellow-citizens but the inend who was 
nearest and deaiest to his heart was Bassamo, a noble Venetian, 
who, having but a small patrimony, had neaily exhausted his 
little fortune by living m too expensive a manner for his slender 
means, as young men of high rank with small fortunes are too 

* These Tales from SJuftepcarc were written by Charles Lamb with tho help 
of his aster, Mary Lamb * ' ‘ 
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apt to do Whenever Bassamo wanted money, Antonio assisted 
him , and it seemed as if they had but one heart and one purse 
between them 


One day Bassamo came to Antonio, and told him that he 
wished to lepair his fortune by a wealthy marriage with a lady 
whom he dearly loved, whose father, that was lately dead, 
had left her sole hen ess to a large estate, and that m her 
father’s lifetime he used to visit at'hei house, when he thought 
he had observed this lady had sometimes from her eyes sent 
speechless messages, that seemed to say he would be no un- 
welcome suitor , but not having money to furnish himself with 
an appearance befitting the lovei of so lich an heiress, he be- 
sought Antonio to add to the many fa\ ours he had shown lum, 
by lending him thiee thousand ducats 

Antonio had no money by lum at that time to lend his 
fhend, but expecting soon to have some ships come home 
laden with merchandise, he said he would go to Shylock, the 
rich money-lendei, and borrow the money upon the credit of 
those ships 


Antonio and Bassamo went together to Shylock, and Antonio 
asked the Jew to lend him three thousand ducats upon any 
interest he should lequue, to be paid out of the merchandise 
contained in his ships at sea On this, Shylock thought within 
himself, ‘ If I can once catch him on the hip, I will feed fat 
the ancient giudge I bear him he hates oui Jewish nation , he 
lends out money gratis , and among the merchants he rails at 
me and my well-earned bargains, which he calls interest Cursed 
® tube if I forgive him !’ Antonio finding he was musing 
wi bin himself and did not answei , and being impatient for the 
money, said, ‘ Shylock, do you hear ? will you lend the money ? ’ 

0 this question the Jew replied, ‘ Sigmor Antonio, on the 
lalto many a time and often you have railed at me about my 

monies and my usuries, and I have borne it with a patient 
surug, for sufferance is the badge of all our tribe , and then you 
nave called me unbeliever, cut-throat dog, and spit upon my 
Jewish garments, and spurned at me with your foot, as if I was 
a cur Well then, it now appears you need my help , and you 
come to me, and say, Shylocl L, lend me monies Has a do" 
money ? J[s it possible a cur should lend three thousand ducats ? 
Shall I bend low and say, Farr sir, you spit upon me on Wednes- 
day last, another time you called me dog, and for these courtesies 

1 am to lend yon mopies ’ Antonio replied, ‘ I am as h be 2 
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may witli better face exact the penalty.’ — ‘Why, look you,’ 
said Shylock, ‘ liow you storm ! I would be friends with you, 
aud have your love I will forget the shames you have put 
upon me I will supply your wants, and take no interest for 
my money’ This seemingly kind offer greatly surpnsed 
Antonio, and theu Shylock, still pretending kindness, and 
that all he did was to gam Antonio s love, again said he would 
lend him the three thousand ducats, and take no interest for 
his money, only Antonio should go with him to a lawyei, 
aud there sign m meny sport a bond, that if he did not repay 
the money by a certain day, he would forfeit a pound of flesh, 
to be cut off from any part of Ins body that Shylock pleased 

* Content,’ said Antonio ‘ I will sign to this bond, and say 
there is much kindness m the Jew.’ 

Bassamo said, Antomo should not sign to such a bond for 
lam , but still Antonio insisted that he would sign it, foi that 
befoie the day of payment came, lus ships would return laden 
v\ ith many times tlio v aluo of the money 

Shylock, hearing this debate, exclaimed, c O father Abiaham, 
what suspicious people these Chnstians are! Then own haid 
dealings teach them t-o suspect the thoughts of otheis I pray 
you tell me this, Bassamo., if he should break this day, what 
should I gam by the exaction of the forfeituie ? A pound of 
man s flesh, taken from a man, is not so estimable, nor piofit- 
able neitliei, as the flesh of mutton 01 of beef I say, to buy 
his favour I offer this friendship if he will take it, so , if not, 
adieu ’ 

At last, against the advice of Bassamo, who, notwithstand-. 
mg all the Jew had said of lus kind intentions, did not like his 
friend should run the hazard of this shockmg penalty foi his 
sake, Antonio signed the bond, thinking it really was (as the 
Jew said) merely m sport 

The ncli heiress that Bassamo wished to marry lived’ neai 
Venice, at a place called Belmont her name was Portia, and m 
the graces of her person aud her mind she was nothing inferior 
to that Portia, of whom We read, who was Cato’s daughtei, and 
the wife of Biutus. 

Bassamo being so kindly supplied with money by his friend 
Antonio at the hazard of his life, set out for Belmont with a 
splendid tram, aud attended by a gentleman of the name of 
Gratiano 

Bassamo proving successful in his siut, Portia m a sboit 
time consented to accept him as her husband 

Bassamo confessed to Portia that- he had no fortune, and 
that lus high birth and noble ancestry were all that lie could 
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"boast of , she, who loved him for his worthy qualities, and had 
inches enough not to regard wealth m a liushand, answeied 
with a graceful modesty, that she would wish herself a 
thousand times more fan, and ten thousand times more rich, 
to he more worthy of him , and then the accomplished Poitia 
prettily dispraised herself, and said she was an unlessoned 
girl, unschooled, unpiactised, yet not so old hut that she could 
learn, and that she would commit hei gentle spirit to he 
diluted and governed hy him m all things, and she said, 
‘ Myself and'what is mine, to you and yours is now converted 
But yesterday, Bassamo, I was the lady of this fan mansion, 
queen of myself, and mistress ovei these servants , and now this 
house, these servants, and myself, aie yours, my loi$l , I give 
them with this ung ’ presenting a ring to Bassamo 

Bassamo was so overpowered with giatitude and wonder at 
the gracious manner m which the rich and noble Portia accepted 
<jf a man of his humble fortunes, that he could not express his 
joy and reverence to the dear lady who so honouied him, by 
any thing hut broken woids of love and thankfulness , and 
taking the ling, he vowed never to part with it 

(xiatiano and Nenssa, Portia’s waiting-maid, weie in 
attendance upon their lord and lady, when Portia so gracefully 
promised to become the obedient wife of Bassamo , and Gratiano, 
wishing Bassamo and the geneious lady joy, desired permission 
to be married at the same time 

‘With all my heart, Grratumo,’ said Bassamo, ‘if you can 
get a wife’ J 


Gratiano then said that he loved the lady Portia’s fair 
waiting gentlewoman Nenssa, and that she had promised to be 

W lf f 1 lad y mamed bassamo Portia asked Nenssa 
t this was true Nenssa replied, ‘Madam, it is so, if you 

S ‘ ThL P °Sf consenting, Bassamo pleasantly 

said, Then our wedding-feast shah be much honouied by your 
maxnage, Gratiano ’ y y 

mn , The , ba PP mesb °f these lovers was sadly crossed at* this 

from Antor, thC ent \ aUCe ° f r messenger, who brought a letter 

maditoW° ™? tai T S ‘ fearM tldu3 S s W hen Bassamo 

death l A tte \ P ° rtm feared was to teU 'him of the 

leath of some dear fhend, lie looked so pale , and inqmrme- 

swcet Pnrf be i nCWS Whlch had 80 Stressed him, he id, ‘0 
ever heXe *** a , few of tlie nnpleasantest words that 

^en 1 first nnparted my love 

huu J 3 ^ 7 au > a11 tbe wealth I had, ran in my vem s 

n del^ U that 1 had less ^an nothing, 

debt Bassamo then told Portia what has been W 
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related, of Ins boriow’ing the money of Antonio, and of 
Antonio’s prouinng it of Shylock the .Tew, and of the bond 
In which Antonio had engaged to forfeit a pound of flesh, if 
it was not lcpaul by a ceitam day and then Bassamo read 
Antonio b lcltei : the woids of which ivere, ‘Sweet Bassamo, 
<or all loof, my bond to the Jew ts fot fated, and 
snu.e in payin'] it /*■ impossible / should live , 1 amid ibish to 
fi’T-yov td my death, notwithstanding, use youi plenum e, 
if you ) lovi t'» inr do not ]>ci suade you to come, let not my 
letln l () im deir hne ' said Pox tin, ‘despatch all business, 
and be gone, 3011 shall 1mA o gold to p<r\ the money twenty 
times o\ ei , lufnro this kind friend slnll lose a hau b\ my 
Bn c ' imo’s fault , and a- 3011 are *o deailj bought, I will deatly 
hot you ’ Poilia then *-nd she would be married to Bassamo 
before Ik set, out, to gne lum a legal right to her money, and 
tbit nme da\ ihe\ were imrned, and Gratiano was also 
married to Nentsi; and Bassamo and Gratiano, the instant 
they wire married, set out m great hnsto for Venice, where 
Bks'iiiio found Antonio m prison. 

The da\ of payment being past, tin* cruel Jew would not 
accept of tin monos which B is*amo ofteied lnm, but insisted 
upon ha\ing .i pound of Antonio’s flesh A day was appointed 
to try this shocking tnsr hefmc the duke of Yemce, and 
Bass.iuio awaited m dreadful su-pen=e the e\ent ut the trial 

"When Portia parted with her husband, she spoke cheenngly 
to him. uid bade lum bring lus dear fuend along with him 
when he returned, 3 el *=be feared it would go hard with 
Anloiiio, and when she was left alone, she began to think and 
consider wit inn her«elf, if sho could by .1113 means bo instru- 
mental m saung the life ot hoi deal Bascamo’s fnend, and 
notwithstanding, when «hc wished to honour her Bassamo, she 
hnd said to lum with such a meek and wifc-like grace, that she 
would* submit m *dl things to he governed by his supenor 
wisdom, )et. being now called forth mto action by the penl of 
her honoured hut-band’s fwend, she did nothing doubt her own 
pow ers, and b3 the sole guidance of her own ti.uc and perfect 
judgment, at once lcsolved to go heiself to Venice, and speak 
m Antonio’s defence 

Portia lmd a relation who was a counsellor in the law , to 
this gentleman, whose name was Bellario, she wrote, and 
staling the case to lnm, desired ins opinion, and that with his 
advico lie would also send her the dress worn by a counsellor 
"When the messenger icturncd, he brought lottors from Bellario 
of advice liow’ to proceed, and also evoiy thing necessary for 
her equipment. 
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young judge, how I do honour you! How much elder are 
v on than your looks ! ’ 

Portia now desired Shylock to let her look at the bond , and 
wheu «hc lmd read it, she said, ‘This bond is forfeited, and 
bv thi'? the Jew nmy lawfully claim a pound of flesh, to be 
by him cut off neaiest Antonio’s heart’ Then she said to 
Shylock, * lie merciful take the money, and bid me teai the 
bond’ Rut no mercy would the cruel Shjlock show, and he 
said, l Bv mv soul I swear, there is no power m the tongue of 
mm to alta me’ — ‘Why then, Antonio,’ said Portia, ‘you 
must prepare vour bosom for the knife ’ and while Shylock 
wa> sharpening a long knife with great eagerness to cut off 
the pound of flesh, Poitia Mid to Antonio, ‘Have yon any 
thing to cay 9 ' Antonio with a calm resignation replied, 
tint he had hut little to ^ay, for that he had prepared his 
tnmd fm death Then he said to Bassauio, * Give me 'sour 
hand. ]3as«anio! Faio you well! Griese not that I am fallen 
into this misfortune for you Commend me to your honour- 
able wife, and tell her how' I base loved you 1 ’ Bassamo m the 
deepest affliction replied, ’Antonio, I am married to a wife, 
who ic as dear to me as life itself, hut life itself, my wife and 
all the world, are not esteemed with me above your life I 
would lose all, I would sacrifice all to this devil here, to deliver 
you * 

Pei tm hearing this, though the kind-hearted lady was not at 
all otiended vutli her husband for expressing the love he owed 
to so true a friend as Antonio m those strong terms, yet could 
not help answering, ‘Your wife would give you little thauks, 
if she were present, to hear you make this offei ’ And then 
Gratuulo, who loved to copy what his lord did, thought ho 
must make a speech like Bassamo’s , and lie said, m Henssa’s 
hearing, who wns writing m her clerk’s dress by the side of 
Port m, ‘I have a wife, whom I protest I love, I wish she were 
m heaven, if she could but entreat some power there to change 
the cruel temper of this cuirish Jew ’ ‘It is well you wish 
this behind her back, else you would have hut an unquiet 
house ’ said Heris«a 

Shylock now cried out impatiently, ‘ We trifle time; I pray 
3 on pronounce the sentence ’ And now all was awful expec- 
tation m the court, and every heart was full of gnef for 
Antonio 

, Portm asked if the scales weie Toady to weigh the flesh ; 
and she said to the Jew, ‘Shylock, you must 'have some 
surgeon by, lest lie bleed to death’ Shylock, whose whole 
intent was that Antonio should bleed to death, said, ‘It is 
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not so named in tlie bond 5 Portia replied, ‘ It is not so 
named m the bond, but what of that ? It 'were good you did 
«?o much for chanty’ To this all the answer Shylock would 
make was, ‘I cannot find it, it i£ not in the bond’ ‘Then,* 
said Portia, ‘a pound of Antonio’s flesh is thine The law 
allows it, and the court awards it And you may cut this 
flesh from off his bieast The law allows it, and the court 
awards it’ Again Shylock exclaimed, ‘0 wise and upright 
ludge’ A Daniel is come to judgment ' 5 And then he 
sharpened lus long knife again, and looking ebgerly on 
Antonio, he said, ‘ Come, prepare ’ ’ 

' ‘ Tany a little, Jew,’ said Portia , ‘ there is something else 
This bond here gives you no drop of blood, the words' 
expressly are, “ a pound of flesh ” If in the cutting off the pound 
ot flesh you shed one diop of Christian blood, youi land and 
goods are by the law to be confiscated to the state of Venice ’ 
Now as it was utterly impossible for Shylock to cut off the 
pound of flesh without shedding some of Antonio’s blood 
this wise discovery of Portia’s, that it was flesh and not blood 
that was named m the bond, saved the life of Antonio, and 
all adminng the wonderful sagacity of the young counsellor 
i\ho had so happily thought of this expedient, plaudits 
resounded from every part of the senate-house , and Gratiano 
exclaimed, in the words which Shylock had used, ‘0 wise 

and upright judge 1 mark, Jew, a Darnel is come to iude-- 
ment*’ J 6 


Shylock, finding himself defeated in his ciUel intent, said 
with a disappointed look, that he would take the money, an d 
Jiassamo, rejoiced beyond measure at Antonio’s unexpected 
demerance, cried out, ‘Heie is the money!’ But Portia 
stopped him, saying, ‘Softly, there is no. haste, the Jew 
shall have notlung but the penalty therefore prepare, Sliv- 
lock, to cut off the flesh , but mind you shed no blood * nor 
do not cut off more nor less than just a pound; be it more or 
less by one poor scruple, nay if the scale turn but by the 
weight of a single hair, you are condemned by the laws of 
Umice to die, and all your wealth is forfeited to the senate’ 
Give me my money, and/ let me go,’ said Shylock ‘I have 
it ready, said Bassamo ‘ Here it is ’ J Jlave 

Shylock was going to take the money, when 
stopped lum saying, ‘Tany, Jew, I h£e w fnotwTS 
upoh you By the laws of Venice, your wealth ™ flr J ! old 
, tl,c Stat <b for having conspired against the life of ? 

eftwen,, and your life lies at the mercy of the duke 1? 
down on your knees, and ask him ti> paidon you ’ ' herefore 
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The duke then said to Shylock, ‘That you may see the 
difteieuce of our Christian spirit, I pardon you your hfe before 
you ask it, half your wealth belongs to Antonio, the other 
half comes to the State ’ 

The generous Antonio then said, that he -would give up his 
shaie ol Shylock’s wealth, if Shylock would sign a deed to 
make it ovei at his death to his daughter and her husband, 
for Antonio knew that the Jew had an only daughter, who 
had lately marned against his consent to a young Chustian, 
named Loienzo, a friend of Antonio’s, which had so offended 
Shylock, that he had disinherited her 

The Jew agreed to this and being thus disappointed in 
his revenge, and despoiled of his riches, he said, ‘I am ill 
Let me go home , send the deed after me, and I will sign over 
half my riches to my daughter’ — ‘Get thee gone, then,’ 
said the duke, ‘and sign it; and if you repent your cruelty 
and turn Christian, the State will forgive you tlie fine of the 
other half of your nclies ’ 

The duke now leleased Antonio, and dismissed the court 
He then highly praised the wisdom and ingenuity of the 
young counsellor, and muted him home to dinner Pbrtia, 
who meant to leturn to Belmont before her husband, replied, 
‘I humbly thank youi Grace, but I must away directly’ 
The duke said he was sorry he had not leisure to stay and 
dine with him , and turning to Antonio, he added, ‘ [Reward 
tins gentleman, for m my mind you are much indebted to 
him ’ 

The duke and his senators left the court , and then Bassamo 
said to Portia, ‘Most worthy gentleman, I and my friend 
Antonio haie by your wisdom been this day acquitted of 
grievous penalties, and I beg you will accept of the three 
thousand ducats due unto the Jew’ ‘And we shall stand 
indebted to you o\er and above,’ said Antonio, ‘in love and 
sen ice evermore ’ 

Portia could not be prevailed upon to accept the money, 
but upon Bassamo still pressing her to accept of some leward, 
she said, ‘ Give me your gloves , I will weai them foi your 
sake , ’ and then Bassamo taking off his gloves, she espied the 
ring which she had gi\ en him upon his finger now it 'was the 
ring the wily lady wanted to get from him to make a merry 
]est when she saw her Bassamo again, that made her ask him 
foi his gloves , and she said, when she saw the ring, ‘ And foi 
your love I will take this ling from you ’ Bassamo was sadly 
distressed, that the counsellor should ask him for the only 
thmg he could not part -with, and he replied m great confusion, 
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that he could not give him that ring, because it was his wife s 
gift, and he had vowed never to pait with it , but that he 
would give him the most valuable ring m Venice, and find it 
out by proclamation On this Portia affected to be affronted, 
and left the court, saying, ‘ You teach me, sn, how a beggar 
should be answered ’ 

‘Dear Bassanio,’ said Antonio, ‘let him have the ring, 
let my love and the great seivice he has done foi me be valued 
agamst your wife’s displeasure ’ Bassanio, ashamed to appear 
so ungrateful, yielded, and sent Gratiano aftei Portia with the 
ung, and then the del l Nenssa, who had also given Gratiano 
a ring, she begged his ring, and Gratiano (not choosing to be 
outdone in geneiosity by his lord) gave it to her And there 
was laughmg among these ladies to think, when they got 
home, how they would tax then husbands with giVing away 
then rings, and swear that they had given them as a present 
to some woman 

Portia, when she returned, was m that happy temper of 
mind which never fails to attend the consciousness of having 
performed a good action, her cheerful spirits enjoyed every 
thing she saw the moon never seemed to shine so bright 
before , and when that pleasant moon was hid behind a cloud, 
then a light which she saw from hei house at Belmont as well 
pleased her charmed fancy, and she said to Nenssa, ‘That 
light we see is burning in my hall , how fai that little candle 
throws its beams, so shines a good deed m a naughty woild , ’ 
and Hearing the sound of music from her house, she said, 
‘ Methmks that music sounds much sweetei than by day’ 

And now Portia and Nenssa enteied the house, and diessmg 
themselies m their own apparel, they waited the arrival of 
their husbands, who soon followed them with Antonio, and 
Bassanio piesentmg his deal friend to the lady Portia, the con- 
gratulations and welcommgs of that lady were haidly ovei, 
when they perceived Nenssa and her husband quanelhng 
m a comei of the room ‘A quarrel akeady?’ said Portia 
‘What is the matter?’ Gratiano replied, ‘Lady, it is about 
a paltry gilt nng that Nenssa gave me, with words upon it 
like the poetry on a cutlers kmfe, love me, and leave me 
not ’ 


‘What does the poetry or the* value of the ring signify ’ 
said Nenssa ‘You swore to me when I gave it to you that 
you would keep it till the hour of death, and now you say 
you gaie it to the lawyei’s cleik I know you gave it to a 
woman’— ‘By this hand,’ replied Gratmno, ‘I gave it to a 
~}outh, a kind of boy, a little scrubbed boy, no higher than 
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yourself , lie was cleik to the young counsellor, that "by Ins wise 
pleading saved Antonio’s life tins prating boy begged it for a 
fee. and I could not for my life deny him * Portia said, ‘ You 
Mere to blame, Giatiano, to part witli your wife’s fiist gift I 
gave my lord Bassamo a ring, and I am suie be would not part 
witb it for all the woild ’ Giatiano, m excuse for his fault, 
now said, ‘ My lord Bassamo gave his ring away to the coun- 
sellor, and then the boy, his clerk, that took some pains in 
wntmg, he begged my ring ’ 

Poitia, hearing this, seemed very angry, and reproached 
Bassamo for gn mg away hei ring , and she said, Nenssa had 
taught her what to believe, and that she knew some*woman had 
the ring Bassamo vas very unhappy to have so offended his 
dear lady, and he said with great earnestness, ‘No, by my 
honour, no woman had it but a civil doctor, who refused thiee 
thousand ducats of me, and begged the ring, which when I 
denied him, he went displeased away What could I do, sweet 
Portia ? I ivas so beset with shame for -my seeming ingrati- 
tude that I was forced to send the ling aftei him Pardon me, 
good lady , had you been there, I think you would have begged 
the ring of me to give the worthy doctor ’ 

‘Ah’’ said Antonio, * I am the unhappy cause of these 
quarrels ’ 

Portia bid Antonio not to grieve at that, for that he was 
welcome notwithstanding ; and then Antonio said, ‘ I once did 
lend my body for Bassamo’s sake , and hut for him to whom 
your husband gave the rmg, I should have now been dead I 
dare he bound again, my soul upon the foifeit, your lord will 
Bei er more break Ins faith with you ’ — * Then you shall be his 
suiety,’ said Poitia , ‘ gi\ e him this ring, and bid him keep it 
-better than the other ’ 

When Bassamo looked at this ring, he w r as stiangely sur- 
prised to find it was the same he gave away , and then Portia 
told lum, how she was the young counselloi, and Nenssa was her 
clerk, and Bassamo found, to his unspeakable wonder and 
delight, that it was by the noble com age and wisdom of his 
wife that Antonio’s life was saved 

And Poitia again welcomed Antonio, and gave him letters 
which by some chance had fallen into hei hands, which contained 
an account of Antonio’s ships, that were supposed lost, being 
safely ai rived m the huhour So these tragical beginnings of 
this rich merchant’s story were all forgotten m the unexpected 
good fortune which ensued , and there was leisure to laugh at 
the comical ad\ enture of the ungs, and the husbands that did 

N 
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ot know their own wives G-ratiano merrily swearing, m a soifc 
f rhyming speech, that 

while he lived, he’d fear no other Hung 

So sore, as keeping safe Neman's nng 

y Tales from Shalspeaie? by Charles and Ma'i'y Lam}). 


REGINALD HEBER, 

BISHOP OF CALCUTTA 

BOBU 1783 , DIED 1S2C 

Chiefly known ns a writer of sacred poetry, and ns tlio author of a \cry 
interesting journal kept during his residence in India 


/ A Hindu Spectacle 

It was with the greatest difficulty that a carpentei could he 
found m the whole city to drive a nail, or a blacksmith to make 
a horseshoe , it being the festival of Kama and Si'td, all the 
world was employed m seeing the hero with Ins army of 
monkeys attack the giant Havana Many other hindrances and 
disappointments occuired , hut the delay they occasioned gave 
me an opportunity of seeing something of the Ramdyana 
festival, which consists m a sort of dramatic representation, 
during mapy successive days, of Hama’s history and adientures 
The first evening I went with Air Bird to the shmv, for such it 
is now considered, and so entirely divested of every relmions 
character as to he attended even by Musalmdns without temple 
i found Hama, his brother Lakshmana, and hiS betrothed wife 
bitfi, lepresented by three childien of about twelve years old 
seated m Durbar, under an awning m the principal street of the’ 
bepoy lines, with a great crowd round them, some fanning- them 
of which, poor things, they had great need, some blowing horns 
and beating gongs and drums, and the rest shouting till the nr 
rang again The two heroes were very fine hoys, and acted 
their parts admirably Each had a gilt how in Ins left hand 
and a sabre m his right, their naked bodies were almost 
covered with grit ornaments And tinsel, they had high tinsel 

crowns on their heads, their foreheads and bodies spotted mth 
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charcoal, chalk, and vermilion, and altogether perfectly re- 
sembled the statues of Hindoo deities, 

Except tint of their eyes alone 

Tho twinldo shov’d they were not stone 

Poor little SftA, wrapt up m a gorgeous \eil of flimsy finely, 
and tired to death, had dropped her head on her breast and 
seemed happily insensible to all which was going on The 
Brlhman Sepoys, who bore the principal part in 'the play, made 
Toom, with great solicitude, for us to see I asked a good many 
.questions, and obtained very ready answers m much the same 
waj and with no more appeaiance of reverence and devotion 
than one should receive from an English mob at a puppet-show 
*1 sec Biimn, Sftfi, Lnkshmana, but wheie is Hanumfin?’ (the 
famous moil kev general) 4 Hanumfrn, 5 was the answer, ‘is not 
yet come , but that man,’ pointing to a great stout soldier of 
singularly formidable exterior, 4 is Hanumfm, and he will soon 
arrive/ The man began - laughing as if half ashamed of his 
destination, but now took up the (.omersation, telling me that 
‘ next day was to ho a far piettier play than I now Saw, foi Sit/v 
was to be stolen away by Havana and Ins attendant evil spirits, 
Eilma and Lakslimaua were to go to tlie jungle m great sorrow 
to seek foi her,’ 

( r Runm, your Rdmn ! to greenwood must lue !’) 

That 4 then (laughing again) I and my army shall come,andye 
shall fight bra\ ely, bravely ’ The evening following I was eu-^ 
gaged, hut the next day I lepeated my visit , I was then too 
late for the best part of the show, which had'eonsisted of afiist 
and unsuccessful attack by Rfima and lus army on the fortiess. 
of the gigantic lai isher. That fortress, boweier, I saw, — an en- 
closure of bamboos coa eied with paper and painted with doors 
and windows, within which was a frightful paper giant, fifteen 
feet high, with ten or twelve aims, each grasping-either a sword, 
an arrow, a how, a battle-axe, or a spear At his feet sate poor 
little Situ ns motionless as before, guarded by two figures to re- 
present demons. The brothers, m a splendid palkee, were con- 
ducting the retreat of their army , the divine Hanumdn, as 
naked and almost as hairy as the animal whom he represented, 
was gamboling before them, with a long tail tied round his 
waist, a mask to represent the head of a baboon, and two great 
painted clubs m his hands His army followed a number of 
men with similar tails and masks, their bodies dyed with indigo, 
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and also armed with clubs There yet remained two or three 
days of pageant, before Site’s release, purification, and re- 
marriage to her hero-lover , hut for this conclusion I did not 
remain m Allahabad At Benares, X am told, the show is on 
such occasions really splendid The Taja attends m state until 
all the principal inhabitants of the place , he lends lus finest 
elephants and jewels to the performers, who are children of the 
most eminent families, and trained up by long previous educa-, 
tion I saw enough, however, at Allahabad to satisfy my 
curiosity — Indian lovA'nal 


Ti-gci -Shooting 

"We set-out a little aftei three on our elephants, with a 
servant behmd each howdah carrying a large cliattah, which, 
however, was almost needless The raja, m spite of lus fever, 
made his appearance too, saying that he could not bear to be 
left behind A numbei of people, on foot and horseback, 
attended from our own camp and the neighbouring villages, and 
the same sort of interest and delight was evidently excited 
which might be produced in England by a great coursing party. 
The raja was on a little female elephant, hardly bigger than the 
Durham ox, and almost as Bhaggy as a poodle She was a 
native of the neighbouring wood, where they are generally, 
though not always, of a smaller size than those of Bengal and 
'Chittagong He sat in a low howdah, with -two or three guns 
ranged beside him ready for action Air Boulderson had also a 
formidable apparatus of muskets and fowling-pieces projecting 
over his mohout’s head "We rode about two miles across a 
■plain coveied with long jungle-grass, which very much put me 
in mind of the country neai the Cuban Quails and wilcl fowl 
lose m gieat numbers, and beautiful antelopes were seen scud- 
ding away in all directions With them our party had no 
quarrel , their flesh is good for little, and they are m general 
favourites both with native and English sportsmen, who feel 
disinclined to meddle with a creature so graceful and so 
harmless 

At last we came to a deeper and more marshy ground 
which lay a little before the tope pointed out to us , and while 
Mr Bonlderson was doubting whether we should pass through 
it, or skirt it, some country people came r unnin g to say that 
the tiger had been tracked there that morning We theie- 
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fore Trent in, keeping line as if w-e bad been beating for a 
hare, through grass so high that it reached np to the howdah 
of mv elephant, thongh a tall one, and almost hid the raja 
entirely. We had not gone far before a, very large animal 
of the deer kind sprang up just before me, larger than a stag, 
of a dusk v -brown colour, with spreading, but not palmated 
horns Mr. Boulderson said it was a l mohr. a species of 
elk: that this was a } onng one. but that they sometimes grew 
to an immense size, so that he had stood upright between the 
tips of their horns He could have shot it, but did not like to 
fire at present, and said it was after all. a pity to meddle 
with such harmless animals The mohr accordingly ran off 
unmolested, rising with splendid iwunds up to the very top 
of the high jungle- so that lus whole body and limbs were 
&.U1 from time to time above it A little further another 
rose, winch Mr Boulderson said was the female ; of her I had 
but an imperfect yiew. The sight of these curious animals 
had ulreidy. however, well repaid my coming out. and from 
the animation and eagerness of everybody round me, the 
anxiety with which my companions looked for every waving 
of the jungle-grass and the continued calling and shouting 
of the horse and foot behind us it was impossible not to catch 
the contnsnon of interest and enterprise 

At hst the elephants all threw up their trunks into the air. 
began to real, and to stamp violently wita their forefeet : rke 
xaj.v’s little elephant turned short round, and in spite of all 
her roolmnt could say or do, took up her post, to the raja’s 
great annoyance, close m the rear of Mr Bouldeison The 
other three (for one of my baggage elephants had come out 
too the mohout though unarmed, not caring to miss the show) 
vent on dowly but boldly, with their trunks raised, their 
teira expanded, and their sagacious little eyes bent intently 
forward. 4 We are close upon him,’ said Mx Boulderson, 
‘fire where vou see the long grass shake if he rises before 
you’ Just at that moment my elephant stamped again 
violently * There, there.’ cried the mohout, C I saw his 
head!’ ' A short tout, or rather loud growl, followed, and I 
saw immediately before my elephants head the motion of 
some large animal stealing away through the grass I fired as 
directed, and, a moment after, seeing the motion still more 
plainly, fired the second barrel Another short growl followed, 
the motion was immediately quickened, and was soon lost in 
the more distant jungle Mr. Boulderson said, ‘ I should not 
wonder if you hit him that last time, at any* rate we shall 
drive him out of the cover, and then I will take care of 
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him la fact, at that moment, the crowd of horse and foot 
speetatois at the jungle side began to run off m all directions 
We went on to the place, hut found it was a false alarm , and, 
in fact, we had seen all we Mere to see of him, and went twice 




more thiough the jungle m vam. A large extent of high 
grass stretched out m one direction, and this we had i! >w not 
sufficient daylight to explore In fact, that the animal -so 
near me was a tiger at all I have no cudciice hut its growl, 
hlr Boulderson s belief, the assertion of the mohout, and what 
is, perhaps, more \ aluable than all the rest, the alarm 
expiessed by the elephants I could not help feeling some 
apprehension that my firing had robbed Mr. Boulderson of his 
shot, but he assured me that I was quite m rule , that m such 
spoit no courtesies could be observed, and that the animal, 
m fact, rose beioie me, but that he should himself ba\e fired 
without scruple if he had seen the rustle of the grass in time 
Thus ended my first, and probably my List, essay m Hie 
‘field spoits ’ of India, in which I am much mistaken, not- 
withstanding what Mi Boulderson said, if I harmed any 
living creature 


I asked Mr Boulderson, on our return, whether tiger hunt- 
ing was generally of this kind, winch I could not help 
compaung to that cljrfce of hubbies winch enables us in 
England to puisue an otter In a jungle, he ansneied, it must 
always be pietty much the <same , inasmuch as, except under 
very peculiar encumstanees, 01 when a tiger felt himself 
severely wounded, and was roused to revenge by despair, his 
-aim was to remain concealed, and to make oft as quietly as 
possible It was after he had broken co\ er, or when he found 
himself m a situation so as to he fanly at hay, that the serious 
pait of the sport began, m which case he attacked his enemies 
boldly, and always died fighting He added that the lion, 
•though not so large or swift an animal as the tigei, was 
generally stionger and moie couiageous Those which have 
been killed in India, instead of running away when pursued 
tlnough a jungle, seldom seem to think its coier necessaiy at 
aft When they see their enemies approaching, they spring 
out to meet them, open-mouthed, m the plain, like the boldest 
ot all animals, a mastiff dog They aie thus generally shot 
with Aery little trouble , but if they are missed, or only slightly 
wounded, they are truly formidable enemies Though not 
smrt, they leap with vast strength and violence , and their 
■JE immense paws, and the great weight of then 

larffej/ 1 ^? 8 ’ ? ften enaUe them to spring on the head of the 
gest elephants, and fairly pull them down to the ground, 
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ridcis and all When a tigei spnngs on an elephant, the 
latter 18 generally able to shake him off undei Ins feet, and 
then woo be to him ! The elephant either kneels on him and 
crushes Jam at once, 01 gives lnm a kick which breaks half 
his ~ubs, and sends him flying perhaps twenty paces The 
elephants, howevei, aie often dreadfully torn, and a large old 
tigei sometimes cbngs too fast to be thus dealt With In this 
case it often happens that the elephant himself falls, from 
pain or fiom the hope of rolling on his enemy, and the people 
on Ins back are m lery considerable danger both fiom friends 
and foes, for Mi Bouldeison said the scratch of a tiger was 
sometimes \ enomous, as that of a cat is said to he. But this 
dfd not often happeu, and m general peisons wounded by 
Ins teeth 01 claws, if not killed outright, recovered 'easily 
enough . — Indian Join ned 


Thr Jam Temple of Kaiiah 

Ajtooetiilh, I haic seen no Indian station (Meerut excepted) 
from which I Ime denvcd so much comfort and pleasuie as 
from Kairah The worst is its extieme unhealthmess , besides 
the burning heat, undei which all Guzei at suffeis, and m which 
it is moie unfuiouinbly cucumstanced than any other piovmce 
m India, theie is somollnng m the nature of the soil, which, 
lake the Term, though not m so fatal a degiee, affects mankind, 
porticulaily Emopeans, with fevci, ague, and the other com- 
plaints of tiopical climates The ha\ oc among the Euiopean 
troops duung the hot months, and, still moie during the rams, 
is dreadful , and even my Hmdoostanees and Bengalees weie, 
many of them, affected m a way which lemmded me much of 
- ‘the Belt of Death,’ one was taken ill after another, and 
though all recovered, all were so thoroughly alarmed, that I 
ne\ei witnessed moie alacrity displayed by them than w'hen 
I ga\e orders to prepare for inarclung Aichdeacon Barnes 
and I felt nothing like indisposition Heie, as in the Terai, 
the benanls'ascuLcdrtlieu illness to the badness of the water 
The majority of the wells are ceitamly brackish, but theie is 
one voiy fine one of excellent quality at the militaiy hospital, 
to which, I apprehend, they w ould, by using my name, hai e 
had fie© access I am myself inclined to impute the un- 
healtlnncss of the station to the quantity of saltpetre in the 
soil, a circumstance 'm winch, this distuet appears t 6 lesemble 
Lower Bongal At the same time, it should seem that the spot 
on which the cantonment stands is peculiarly unfortunate, since 
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the neighboring city, and men the artillery lines, though 
only sepai ated fiorn the rest by a liver, aie reckoned much 
moie healthy 

The city of Kairak is a large and tolerably ne.it town, 
surrounded by a lofty stone wall, with semi-cncular bastions, m 
good repair, and sufficient to keep off either nightly lobhers, 
or parties of n regular caialry To sudden attacks of both 
kinds, notwithstanding the Mcinity of the cantonments, it 
would otherwise still be (as it lias been in times past) exposed. 
The streets within, though narrow, aie clean , and the houses 
solid and lofty, with ‘■loping tiled roofs, and a good deal ot 
carving exhibited on the wood-woik ot their gable-ends and 
verandahs Neai the centre of the town are a large Jain 
temple and school , the former consisting of many small apart- 
ments up and down stairs, and even underground, with a good 
deal of gaudy ornament, and some \ ery beautiful car\ mg m a 
dark wood like oak In one of the upper rooms is a piece of 
mechanism, something like those moving clock-work gionps 
of kings, armies, gods, and goddesses which are occasionally 
earned about oni own country by Italians and Fionchmen, m 
which sundry divinities dance and saldm, with a *ort of musi- 
cal accompaniment These figures are made eluefly of the 
same black wood which I ha\e described What they last 
showed us was a cellar below giound, approached by a \ery 
narrow passage, and containing, on an altar of the usual con- 
struction, the four statues of sitting men, winch are the most 
frequent and peculiar objects of Jam idolatry They me of 
white marble, but had (as seems to ha% e been the case with 
many of the images of ancient Greece) their ejes of silvei, 
winch gleamed m a veiy dismal and ghostly manner m the 
ngnt ot a solitary lamp which was burning befoie them, aided 
oy-a yet dimmer ray which penetrated from aboic through 
two narrow apertures, like flues, m the vaulting We were 
very civilly conducted over the whole building by one of the 
junior priests, the senior pundit of the place remainum as if 
absoibed m heavenly things, immov eable and silent, during 

‘ 2® ’ Wh l ie f 0131 While I was m the temple a good 

many Worshippers entered, chiefly women, each of whom 
firsUouching one of the bells which hung fiom the loof, bent 
to the ground before one oi other of the idols, depositing 
m some instances, flowers or sugar-candy befor^ 7 fi 

anTm^ J d ? cfan J* to admit me and Mr Williams, tbe judge 
and magistrate, who accompanied me, to any part of tlm 
buddrng, hut the priests efrove back, mthouf any ceremonv 
such of our attendants as wished to folio ceremony. 
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Near this temple is the Adawlut, a handsome building, until 
piliais in the Giecnn style, haung its attic story laired high 
abo\e the town, and containing very convenient apartments 
for the judge and his family Separated by a nan ow street 
is the pnson, a lnige and stiong building, which was, neierthc- 
les<?, neaily foiccd eight or ten years ago by a mob ot coolies 
who bad detei mined to release one of tlieir associates who 
was in confinement Mi Ironside, the senior judge, nearly 
lost Ins litc on that occasion. 

During Hie Satui day before we left ICairah, one ot my 
sen ants was severely stung by a -scoipion. He caught and 
hilled the animal, and biought it to Dr Smith, who, howevei, 
did not apply it to the wound, legaidmg it as a snpeistitious 
remedy which he has neier known to do any good Nothing, 
indeed, according to Ins experience, is leally seiuceable except 
patience, and a lotion of nncgai and w r ater, and the last 
ruthci as occupying the patient’s attention, than from any 
dnect efficacy to ielie\e the pain Tins is Aery seme, and 
continues six or eight liouis, after which it geneially goes 
away by dcgices It my seldom, if evei, happens that the 
injur} is of moie lasting consequences, but, during this time. 
Dr. Smith has ^een «=tiong and courageous men crying like 
children from the extremity of their anguish The bite of 
the centipede he considers worse than that of the scorpion, 
and a \ ciy lurge insect of that kind wus killed during Dime 
Service on Saturday, cieepmg up the shoe of one of the soldiers 
The begiunmg of the hot weather, and the first ten days of the 
rainy season, are the times at w'hich venomous animals are most 
acti\ e and troublesome all o\ cr India , nor, in spite of these 
two cases, haxc I any ieas>on to suppose that they aie more 
numerous in Guzerat than elscwheie 

In different parts of this pi ounce, paiticulaily near the 
town of Kuppcrgunge, are found numbeis of cornelians and 
other pebbles parhcidarly of the kind called m England 
* mocha stones,’ wlucli tlio shopkeepers of Cambay cut, polish, 
and set very neatly The cornelians aie always roasted m a 
strong fire before anything is done to them , nor is it known, 
till this has taken place, wliethei they aie worth anything or 
no The xihersmiths of Cutch and Catteywar emboss very 
neatly, by filling the cup, watch-case, box, or other vessel wnth 
gum-lac, and punching it m, to the figuie required, with a 
small clusel Major Sale showed me a watch-case and small 
tankard very prettily ornamented m this manner with 
flowers, elephants, and different birds and animals — Indian 
Journal — 
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WASHINGTON IRVING 

BOEN 1783 , DIED 1859 

An American writer H« clnef works ^ThcSM-bool, published 
in 1819 , and The Conquest of Canada, published in 18- J 


A Voyage 

To one given to day-dreaming, and, fond of losing liimself in 
levenes, a sea-voyage is full of subjects for meditation, but 
then they are thewondeis of the deep and of the air, and lather 
tend to abstract the mind from woildly themes. I delighted 
to loll over the quaiter-railing, 01 climb to the main-top, ot d 
calm day, and muse for hours together on the tianquil bosom of 
a summei’s sea , to gaze upon the piles of golden clouds just 
peering above the horizon, fancy them some fany realms and 
people them with a creation of my own , to watch the gentle 
undulating billows, rolling then silver volumes, as if to die 
away on those happy shores 

There was a delicious sensation of mingled security and awe 
with which I looked down, from my giddy height, on the 
monsteis of the deep at then uncouth gambols, shoals of 
porpoises tumbling about the bow of the ship , the grampuB 
slowly heaving lus huge foim above the surface , 01 the raven- 
ous shark darting, like a spectre, tlnough the blue waters My 
imagination would conjuie up all that I had heard 01 read of 
the watery world beneath me , of the finny herds that roam its 
fathomless valleys , of the shapeless monsters that lurk among 
the very foundations of the earth , and of those wild phantasms 
that swell the tales of fishermen and sailors 

Sometimes a distant sail, gliding along the edge of the ocean, 
would be another theme of idle speculation How intei esting 
tins fragment of a world, hastening to rejoin the great mass 
of existence 1 'What a glorious monument of human invention, 
which has in a mannei triumphed over wind and wave, has 
brought the ends of the world into communion , has established 
an interchange of blessings, pounng into the sterile regions 
of the north all the luxuries of the south, has diffused the 
hght of knowledge and the chanties of cultivated life, and 
lias thus bound together those scattered portions of the human 
race, between which nature seemed to have thrown an insur- 
mountable bamer 

We one day descried some shapeless object drifting at a 

distance At sea everything that bleaks the monotony of the 
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surrounding expanse attiacts attention It proved to be the 
mast of a ship that must have been completely wrecked, for 
there were the lemams of handkerchiefs, by which some of, 
the crew had fastened themselves to this spai, to prevent their 
bemg washed oft by the waves Tkeie was no trace by which 
the name of the ship could be ascertained The wieck had 
eudently dufted about foi many months, clusteis of shellfish 
had fastened about it, and long seaweeds flaunted at its sides 
But wlieie, thought I, are the crew ? Then stiuggle has long 
been over — they have gone down amidst the loai of the tempest 
— their bones lie whitening among the caverns of the deep 
Silence, oblivion, like the waves, have closed over them, and no 
one can tell the stoiy of their end What sighs haie, been 
wafted after that ship ! What prdyeis offered up at the deserted 
fireside -at home I How often has the mistress, the wife, the 
mother, poied ovei the daily news to catch some casual intelli- 
gence of this lover of the deep 1 How lias expectation daikened 
into anxiety — anxiety into dread — and diead into despair 1 Alas’ 
not one memento may evei letuin for love to cherish All that 
may e\ ei he known, is, that she sailed from her port, ‘and was 
never heard of more.’ 

The sight of this wreck, as usual, ga\ e rise to many dismal 
anecdotes This was paitipulaily the case m the evening, when 
the weather, which had hitheito been fair, began to look wild 
and threatening . and gave indications of one of those sudden 
stoims Which will sometimes bieak in upon the serenity of a 
surnmei voyage As we sat lound the dull fight of a lamp in 
the cabin that made the gloom moie ghastly, e\ery one had hi3 
tale of slnpwieck and disastei 

The storm increased with the night The sea was lashgd 
into tiemendous confusion Theie was a fearful, sidlgn sound 
of rushing wares and bioken singes Deep called unto deep ' 
At time s, the black volume of clouds or erhead seemed rent 
asunder by flashes of lightning which quivered along the foam- 
ing billows, and made the succeeding darkness doubly terrible 
The thundeis bellowed over the wild waste of wateis, and were 
echoed and prolonged by the mountain waves As I saw the 
ship staggering and plunging among these roaring caverns, it 
seemed muaculous that she legamed her balance or pieserved 
her buoyancy Her yards would dip into the watei , her bow 
was almost buried beneath the waves Sometimes an impending 
siuge appeared ready to overwhelm hei, and nothing but a 
dexterous xuor ement of the helm preserved her from the shg.ck 

When I le tiled to my pabin, the awful scene stall followed me 
The whistling: of the wind through the rigging sounded like 
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funeral ■wailings The cieaking of the masts, the straining 
and groaning of bulk-heads, as the ship laboured m the weltei- 
mg sea, were frightful As I heard the waves lushing along 
the sides of the ship, and roaring m my veiy ear, it seemed 
, as if Death were raging round this floating puson, seeking for 
his prey the mere starting of a nail, the yawning of a seam, 
might give him entrance 

A fine day, howevei, with a tranquil sea and favouring breeze, 
soon put all these dismal leflections to flight It is impossible 
to resist the gladdening influence of fine weathei and fair wind 
at sea When the ship is decked out m all her canvas, every 
sail swelled, and caieermg gaily ovei the curling waves, how 
lofty, how gallant she appears — how she seems to lord it over 
the deep ! 

I might fill a volume with the revenes of a sea-voyage, for 
with me it is almost a continual reverie — but it is tune to get 
to shore. * 

It Was a fine sunny morning when the thrilling ciy of 
‘ Land 1 ’ was given from the mast-head Hone but those who 
have experienced it can form an idea of the delicious thiong of 
sensations which lush into an American’s bosom, when he first 
'comes m sight of Europe Theie is a volume of associations 
with the very name It is the l and of pionjise, teeming with 
e\ erytlung of which his childhood has heard, or on which his 
studious years have pondered /k- 

From that time until the moment of anival, it was all 
feiensh excitement The ships of war, that prowled like 
guaidian giants along the coast the headlands of Ireland, 
stretching out into the channel , the Welsh mountains, toweung 
into the clouds , all were objects of intense interest As we 
sailed up the Mersey I reconnoitred the shores with a telescope 
My eye dwelt with delight on neat cottages, with then turn 
shrabbenes and green grass plots I saw the mouldering rum 
of an abbey oiemm with ivy, and the taper spire of a ullage 
church, rising from the brow of a neighbouring hill, — all weie 
characteristic of England 

> The tide and wind were so favourable that the ship was enabled 
to come at once to the pier It was thronged with people, 
some, idle lookers-on , others, eager expectants of friends or 
relatives I coidd distinguish the merchant to whom the shin 
was consigned, I kuewhim by his c alculating hi nw nnrl lestless 
dir His hands were thrust into his pockets , he was wlusthng 
thoughtfully, and walking to and fro, a small space having been 
accorded him by the crowd, in deference to his temporary 
importance There were repeated cheerings and salutations 
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inte rchang ed between the shore and the ship, as friends happened 
to recognise each other 

I particularly noticed one young woman of humble dress, hut 
in teresting demeanour She was leaning forward from among 
t the crowd , her eye hurri ed over the ship as it neared the 
shpre, to catch some^wished-for countenance She seemed dis- 
appointed and ablated, when I heard a faint voice call her name 
It was from a poor sailor who had been ill all the voyage, and 
had excited the sympathy of every one on board When the 
weather was fine, his m essmat es had spread a m attres s for him 
on deck m the shade, but of late his illness had so increased, 
^that he had taken to his ha mmoc k, and only breathed a wish 
"that he might see lus wife before he died He had been helped 
on deck as we came up the river, and was now, leaning against 
the shrouds, with a countenance so wasted , so pale, so ghastly, 
that it was no wonder even the eye of affection did not recog- 
nise him But at the sound ot his i oice, her eye darte d on his* 
features it read at once a whole volume of sorrow, she 
uttered a faint shriek, clasped her hands, and stood wringing 
them in silent agony 

^ All now was hurr y and bustle The meeting of acquaint- 
ances — the greetings of friends — the co nsultatio ns of men of . 
business I alone was solitary and idle I had no friend to 
meet, no cheenng to leceive I stepped upon the land of my 
forefathers — hut felt that I was a stranger m the land — The 
Sketch-booL 


SIR TF F NAPIER 

BOHN 1785 , DIED 18G0 

A distinguished soldier He wrote The History of the Peninsular War , 
published m 182S 


The Battle of^Coi icnna, and Death of Sv> John Mooie 

Sin John Moore, while earnestly watching the result 'of the 
■fight about the village of Elvina, was struck on the left breast by 
a cannon shot , -the shock threw him from his horse with violence, 
v but he rose again m a sitting posture, lus countenance unchanged 
. and his st eadfas t eye still fixed upon the regiments engaged m Ins 
•^opt, no sigh betraying a sensation of pam In a few moments, 
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When be was satisfied that the troops wore gWBi, >f 
Smtonance brightened, and be suffered himself to he taken to 
the rear Then was seen the dreadful nature of his hurt Tlie 
Bhoulder was shattered to pieces, the arm was hanging by a piece 
of skm the ribs ovei the heart were broken, and bared, of flesh, 
for the muscles of the breast were tom into long stnps, and 
interlaced hy their recoil from the dragging of the shot As the 
soldiers placed him inTblanket his sword got entangled with his 
clothes, and the lult entered the wound , Captain Hardmge, a 
staff officer, who was near, attempted to take it off, hut the dying 
manstopped him, saying, ‘tits as well as tits I had t aiher it 
should go out of the field with mef and m that manner, so 
becoming to a soldier, Moore was home from the fight 

' Meanwhile the army was rapidly gaming giound Tliereserve, 
overthrowing everything m the valley, obliged La Houssaye’s 
dragoons, who had dismounted, to retire, and thus turning 
the°enemy on that side, approached the eminence upon which 
the great battery was posted , on the left Colonel Nicliolls, at; 
the head of some companies of the fourteenth, earned Palana 
Abaxo, which General Foy defended but feebly ; m the centie, 
the obstinate dispute for Elvma had terminated m favour of 
the Bntish , and when the night set m, their line was considera- 
bly advanced beypnd tbe ongmal position of the morning, while 
the French were falling back m confusion If at this time 
General Fraser’s division had been brought into action along 
with the reserve, the enemy could hardly hav e escaped a signal 
overthrow , for the little ammunition Soult had been able to 
bring up was nearly exhausted, tbe river Mero was in 
full tide behind lum, and the difficult communication by the 
bridge of FI Burgo was alone open for a retreat On the other 
hand, to continue the action m the dark was to tempt foitune , 
the French were still the most numerous, their ground was 
strong, and their disordei furnished an oppoitumty to pursue 
the ongmal plan of embarking during the night Sir John 
Hope, upon whom the command had devolved, resolved there- 
fore to Bhip the army, and so complete were the arrangements, 
that no confusion or difficulty occuned , the piquets kindle d 
fires to cover the retieat, and were themselves withdiawn at 
daybreak to embark under the piotection of Hill’s bngade, 
which wa§ m position under the ramparts of Corunna 

When morning dawned, the French, seeing the British had 
abandoned their position, pushed some battalions to the heights 
> of San Lucia, and about midday opened a battery on the ship- 
ping m the harbour this caused great confusion amongst the 
transports , several masters cut + L mr pa War and four vessels 
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•went on shore, hut the troops weie rescued by the men of war’s 
boats, the stranded vessels burned, and the fleet got out of 
harbour General Hill then embarked at the citadel, which was 
maintained by a reaiguard under G-eneial Beresford until the 
18 th, when the wounded being all put on board, the troops bke- 
wise embarked , the inhabitants faithfully maintained the town 
meanwhile, and the fleet sailed for England 

The loss of the British, never officially published, was esti- 
mated at eight hundred , of the Fienck at three thousand The 
latter is probably an exaggeration, yet it must have been i ery 
great, for the arms of the English were all new, the ammuni- 
tion fiesh; and whethei fiom the peculiar construction of our 
muskets, the physical strength and coolness of the men, or 
from all combined, it is certain the fire of an English line is the 
most destructive known The nature of the ground also pre- 
\ented any mo\ ement of artillery on eithei side, and the French 
.columns in their attack were exposed to grape, which they could 
not return because of the distance of their batteries 

Thus ended the retreat to Corunna , a transaction which up 
to tlus day has called forth as much of falsehood and malignity 
as sen 1I0 and interested writers could offer to the unprincipled 
leaders of a base faction, but which posterity will regard as a 
genuine example of ability and patnotism. From tbe spot 
where he fell, the general who had conducted it was carried to 
the town by a party of soldiers; his blood flowed 'fast and the 
torture of lus wound was great, yet such was the unshaken 
firmness of his mind, that those about him, ludging from the 
resolution of his countenance that his hurt was not mortal, 
expressed a hope of Ins recovery , healing this, he looked stead- 
fastly at the injury for a moment, and then said, ‘ JVo, I feel that 
to be impossible' Se\eral times he caused lus attendants to 
stop and turn lnm round, that he might behold the field of 
battle, and when the firing indicated the advance of the British, 
he disco\ ered his satisfaction and permitted the bearem to pro- 
ceed When brought to his lodgings the surgeons examined his 
wound, but there was no hope, the pam inci eased, and he spoke 
with gieat difficulty. At mter\ als lie asked if the French were 
beaten, and addressing lus old friend, Colonel Anderson, said * You, 
l now that I always wished to die this way ’ Again he asked if the 
enemy wore defeated, and being told they were, said, e It is a great 
satisfaction, to me to l now we have beaten the French ' His coun- 
tenance continued firm and bis thoughts clear , once only when he 
spoke of his mother he became agitated ; but he often inquired 
after the safety of his friends and the officers of Ins staff, and he 
did not even in this moment forget to lecommend those whose 
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merit had given them claims to promotion His strength failed 
fast and life was just extinct, when with an unsubdued spirit, as if 
anticipating the baseness of his posthumous calumniators, he 
exclaimed, ‘ I hope the people of England will he satisfied 1 1 
hope my country tvill do me justice r In a few minutes after- 
wards he died , and his corpse, wrapped in a military cloak, was 
interred by the officers of his staff m the citadel of Corunna , the 
guns of the enemy paid lus funeral honours, and Sqult with a 
noble feeling of respect for his valour raised a monument to his 
memory on the field of battle 

Thus ended the career of Sir John Moore, a man whose 


Ymcommon capacity was sustained by the purest virtue, and 
go\ emed by a disinterested patriotism more in keeping with 
the primitive than the luxurious age of a gieat nation His 
tall graceful person, his dark searching eyes, strongly defined 
forehead, and singularly expressive mouth, indicated a noble 
disposition and a refined understanding ; the lofty sentiments of 
honoui habitual to his mind, were adorned by a subtle playful 
wit, which gave him in conversation an ascendancy that he 
always preserved by the decisne vigour of his actions He 
maintained the right with a vehemence bordering upon fierce- 
ness , and every important transaction in which he was engaged 
increased Ins reputation for talent, and confirmed his character 
as a stem enemy to vice, a steadfast fnend to merit, a just and 
faithful sen ant of his country The honest loved him, the dis- 
honest feared lum Foi while he lived he did not shun but 
scorned and spumed, the base , and with characteristic propriety 
they spurned at lnm when he was dead 


A soldier from his earliest youth, Moore thirsted for the 
honours of his profession, and feeling that he was worthy to lead 
a arm y> hailed the fortune which placed him at the head 

ot the troops destined for Spam As the stream of time passed 
the inspiring hopes of triumph disappeared, blit the austerer 
glory ot suffering remained, and with a firm heart he accepted 
that gift of a severe fate Confiding m the shength of his 
genius, he disregarded the clamours of presumptuous ignorance 
and opposing sound military Mews to the foolish projects so 
insolently thrust upon lnm by the ambassador, he conducted Ins 
long and arduous retreat with sagacity, intelligence, and forti 
tilde, no insult disturbed, no falsehood deceived him, no remon 
strance shook his determination , fortune frowned without 
Mihdumg lus constancy , de<fth shuck, but the spirit of the man 
remained unbroken when his shattered body scarcely afforded it 
SJJ". =f”S aU that was just toward atW he 
memkered TO *» to lnmsdf, neither the shoek of the 
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mortal blow, nor the lingering hours of acute pain which pre- 
ceded his dissolution, could quell the pride of his gallant heart, 
oi lowei the dignified feeling with which, conscious of merit, lie 
at the last moment asseited his right to the gratitude of the 
country he had sened so truly 

If glory be a distinction, for such a man death is not a 
leveller ! — E vstovy of the Peninsular Wd? . ■ 


The close of the Battle of Alhuei a. 

Such a gallant line, issuing fiom the midst of the smoke 
and rapidly separating itself fiom the confused and broken 
multitude, startled the enemy’s heavy masses, which were 
increasing and piessmg onwards as to an assured victory, 
they wavered, hesitated, and then vomiting forth a storm of 
fire, hastily endeavoured to enlaige then front, while a 
fearful dischaige of grape from all their artillery whistled 
through the ' British ranks Myers was lolled. Cole, the 
three colonels, Ellis, Blakency, and Hawkshawe, fell wounded , 
and the fusilier battalions, stiuck by the iron tempest, reeled 
and staggered like sinking ships But suddenly and sternly 
recovering, they closed on their ternble enemies, and then 
was seen with what a strength and majesty the British 
soldier fights. In vain did Soult with voice and gesture 
animate his Frenchmen , m vain did the hardiest veteians 
break from the crowded columns, and sacrifice their lives 
to gain time for the mass to open out on such a fair field , 
in vam did the mass itself bear up, and fieicely striving, 
file indiscriminately upon friends and foes, while the hoise- 
men hovenng on the flank tlneatened to charge the 
advancing hue Nothing could stop that astonishing in- 
fantry. No sudden burst of undisciplined valour, no nervous 
enthusiasm weakened the stability of their older; their 
flashing eyes were beut on the dark columns m their front, 
then measiued tread shook the ground, their dreadful 
, v olleys swept away the head of ev ery formation, their deafening 
shouts overpowered the dissonant cries that broke from all 
parts of tbe tumultiious crowd, as slowly and with a homdL 
carnage it was pushed by the incessant vigoui of the attack 
to the farthest edge of the height There the French reserve 
mixed with the stiugghn’g multitude, and endeavoured to sus- 
tain the fight , but the effort only i creased the irremediable 
confusion, the mighty mass gave way, and like a loosened cliff 
went headlong down the steep the ram flowed after in -streams 

o 
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discoloured with blood, and eighteen hundred unwounded men, 
the remnant of six thousand unconquerable British soldiers, 
stood triumphant on the fatal mil ’ — History of the Pemnsulm 
Tfcw 


The British Infantry. 

That the British infantry soldier is more robust than the 
soldier of any other nation, can scarcely be doubted by those 
who, m 1815, observed his powerful frame distinguished amidst 
the united armies of Europe , and notwithstanding his habitual 
excess in drinking, he sustains fatigue and wet, and the 
extremes of cold and heat, with incredible vigour When com- 
pletely disciplined, and three years are required to accomplish 
this, his port is lofty and his movements free, the whole world 
cannot produce a nobler specimen of military bearing, nor is 
the mind unworthy of the outward man He does not indeed 
possess that presumptuous vivacity which would lead lnm to 
dictate to his commanders, or even to censure real eirors, 
although he may perceive them . but be is observant and quick 
to comprehend his orders, full of resources under difficulties, 
calm and resolute in danger, and more than usually obedient 
and careful of bis officers m moments of imminent pent. 

It has been asserted that bis undeniable firmness in battle 
is the result of a phlegmatic constitution uninspired by moral 
feeling Never was a more stupid calumny uttered ! Napoleon’s 
troops fought m bright fields where every helmet caught some 
beams of glory, but the British soldier conquered undei the 
cold shade of aristocracy, no honours awaited his danng, no 
despatch gave his name to the applauses of his countrymen, his 
life of danger and hardship was uncheeied by hope, his death 
unnoticed Did his heart sink therefore ? Did he not endure 
with surpassing fortitude the sorest of ills, sustain the most 
terrible assaults m battle unmoved, overthrowing with in- 
credible energy every opponent, and at all times prove that, 
wbde no physical military qualification was wanting, the fount 
of honour was also full and fresh within him ! 

The result of a hundred battles, and the.united testimony 

of impartial writers of different nations, have given the first 

place amongst the European infantry to the British —Histom 

of (he Penvnsulai TTar J 

» , 
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THOMAS m QUINCE Y 

BOHK 1783 , DIED 1S50 

An essavist ftnd cutic His styles has always been admired as being 
renmrimbh elegant and polished, ns' well ns powerful Ilia most important 
woil* is T! t Con ft «j non<t of an Ungltek Ojnuin-eatcr , of which the language 
is general!} most eloquent 


The Lcttei s of Jumvs 

Ax ally of Bm Ice’s upon East Indian politics ought to have 
a few words of notice, not so much fox any power that he 
actually had as a rhetorician, hut because he is sometimes 
reputed such. Tins was Sir Philip Francis, who, under his 
caily disguise of Junius, had such a Buccess as no writer of 
libels e\ ci will have again It is om pm ate opinion that this 
success rested upon a gieat delusion winch has never been 
exposed The general belief is, that Junius was lead for his 
elegance, we believe no such thing. The pen of an angel 
would not- upon eucli a theme as personal politics, have upheld 
the mteiest attached to Junins, had there been no othei cause 
m co-operation Language, aftei all. is a limited mstiument, 
and it must he remembered that Junius, by the extreme 
narrowness of his range, v. Inch went entirely upon matters of 
fact and personal interests, still further limited the compass of 
that limited instrument For it is only m the expression and 
management ot general ideas, that any room arises for con- 
spicuous elegance The leal truth is this the interest in Junius 
tiavelled downwards , he was lead m the lower ranks, because 
m London it speedily became known that he was read with 
peculini interest m the highest This was already a maivel , 
tor newspaper patriots, under the signatmes of Publicola, 
Brutus, and so foith, had become a jest and a by-word to the 
leal practical statesman , aud any man at leisuie to write for 
so disinterested a purpose as ’‘his country’s good,’ was pre- 
sumed of course to write in a garret But here for the first 
time a pietcnded patriot, a Junius Brutus, was read even by 
statesmen, and lead with agitation Is any man simple enough 
to behe\ e • that such a contagion could extend to cabinet 
ministers and official persons ov erladen with public business, 
on so feeble an excitement is a little reputation m the art of 
constructing sentences with elegance , an elegance whidh, after 
all. excluded eloquence and every other positive quality of 
excellence ? That this can have been believed, shows the , 
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readiness with which men swallow marvels The leal secret 
■was this Junius was read with the profoundest interest by 
members of the cabmetj who would, not have paid half-a-ci own 
for all the wit and elegance of this world, simply because it 
was most evident that some tiaitor was amongst them ; and 
that either directly by one of themselves, or through some 
abuse of his confidence by a servant, the secrets of office were 
betrayed The circumstances of this breach of trust aie now 
fully known , and it is readily understood why letters, which 
were the channel for those perfidies, should interest the 
ministry of that day m the deepest degiee The existence of 
such an interest, but not its cause, had immediately become 
known , it descended, as might be expected, amongst all classes , 
once excited, it seemed to be justified by the real merits of the 
letters , which merit again, illustrated by its effects, appeared a 
thousand tim es greater than it was , and, finally, this interest 
was heightened and sustained by the mystery winch invested 
the author How much that mystery availed in keeping alive 
the public interest m Junius, is clear from this fact, that since 
the detection of Junius as Sir Philip Francis, the letters have 
suddenly declined m popularity, and are no longer the saleable - 
article which once they were 

In fact, upon any other principle, the continued triumph of 
Junius, and his estabhshment as a classical author, is a stand- 
ing enigma One talent, undoubtedly, he had m a rare 
perfection — the talent of sarcasm He stung like a scorpion 
But, besides that such a talent has a nanow application, an 
interest of personality cannot be other than fugitive, take 
what direction it may , and malignity cannot embalm itself 
m materials that aie themselves perishable Such were the 
materials of Junius His vaunted elegance was, in ‘a great 
measure, the gift of his subject , general terseness, short sen- 
tences, and a careful avoiding of all awkward construction — ' 
these were his advantages And from these he Would have 
been dislodged by a higher subject, or one that would have 
forced him out into a wider compass of thought Blietoncian 
he was none, though he has often been treated as such , for, 
without sentiment, without imagery, without' generalisation, 
how should it he possible for rhetoric to subsist? It is an 
absolute fact, that Junius has not one principle, aphorism, or 
remark of a general nature m his whole armoury,. not in a 
solitary instance did his barren understanding ascend to an 
abstraction or general idea, but lingered for ever in the dust 
and rubbish of mdmduahty, amongst the tangible realities of 
thinga and persons Hence, the peculiar absurdity of that 
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hypothesis which discoveied Junius m the peison of Burke 
The opposition was here too pointedly ludicrous between Burke, 
who exalted the meiest personal themes into the dignity of 
philosophic speculations, and J unius, m whose hands the very 
loftiest dwindled into questions of peison and party . — Essay 
on RkUonc. ' 


The Publication of eBooks 

Did tlio leadei evei happen to leflect on the great idea of 
publication ? An idea we call it , because even m our own 
times, with all the mechanic aids of steam-presses, &c , this 
object is most impel fectly approaqlied, and is destined, perhaps, 
foi evm to lemam an unattainable ideal, useful (like all 
ideals) in the way of regulating our aims, but also as a prac- 
ticable object not reconcilable with' the limitation of human 
power Foi it is clear that if books were multiplied by a 
thousand-fold, and truth of all kinds were earned to the very 
fireside of eiery family, nay,. placed below the eyes of every 
individual, still the purpose of any unneisal publication 
would lie defeated and utterly confounded, were it only by the 
limited opportunities of readeis One condition of publica- 
tion defeats another Even so much as a general publication 
is a hopeless idea Yet, on the other hand, publication m 
some degree, and by some mode, is a svna qua non condition 
for the generation of literature. Without a larger sympathy 
than that of lus own personal circle, it is evident that no 
writer could Inn e a motive for those exertions and previous 
preparations, without which excellence is not attainable m 
any art whatsoever 

Now, in oui own times, it is singular, and leally philosophi- 
cally curious, to remark the utter blindness of waters, readeis, 
publishers, and all parties whatevei interested in literature, as 
to the trivial fraction of publicity which settles upon each 
separate woik The leiy multiplication of books has con- 
tinually defeated the object in a growing progiession, Headers 
have increased, the engines of publication hav<? increased, but 
books, increasing m a still greatei proportion, have left as the 
practical result-— an average quotient of publicity for each 
book, taken apart, continually decreasing. And if the whole 
world weie* readers, probably the average publicity for each 
separate work would reach -a minimum, such would be the 
concurrent increase of books But even this .view of the case 
keeps out of sight the most monstrous forms of this plieno- 
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menon The inequality of the publication has the effect of 
keeping very many books absolutely without a readei The 
majority of books are never opened ; five bundled copies may 
be printed, 01 half as many moie, of these it may happen that 
five are carelessly tinned over Populai journals, again, winch 
carry a promiscuous miscellany of papeis into the same 
number of hands, as a stage-coach must convey all its passen- 
gers at the same rate of speed, dupe the, public with a notion 
that here at least all are read Not at all One or two are 


read from the mteiest attached to then subjects Occasionally 
one is read a little from the ability with which it treats a 
subject not otherwise attiactiie The rest have a better 
chance ceitainly than books because they are at any late 
placed undei the eye and m the hand of leadeis But this is 
no more than a variety of the same case A hasty glance may 
he taken by one in a bundled at the less attracts e-f papers , 
but reading is ou,t of the question “ Then, again, another 
delusion, by which all parties disguise the truth, is the absuid 
belief that not being read at present a book may, howevei, be 
revn ed hereafter Believe it not 1 This is possible only with 
regard to books that demand to be studied, wkeie the merit is 
slowly disco veied Every month, every day indeed, pioduces 
its own novelties, with the additional zest that they are 
■novelties Every future year, which will assuredly fail m 
finding time foi its own books, how should it find time for 
defunct books ? No, no , eveiy yeai buries its own hteratuie 
Since Waterloo, there have been added upwards of fifty 
thousand hooks and pamphlets to the shelves of om native 
hteratuie, taking no account of foreign importations Of 
these fifty thousand, possibly two bundled stall survive, 
possibly twenty will suivue for a couple of centimes , 
possibly five or six thousand may have been mdiffeieutly 
read , the rest not so much as opened In this hasty sketch 
ot a calculation, we assume a single copy to represent a whole 
edition But m ordei to have the total sum of copies numeri- 
cally neglected since Waterloo, it will be requisite to multiply 
torty-iour thousand by five hundred at the least, but probablv 
y a higher multrpher. At the very moment of writing 

nMv-i 6f P uttm g 3nto a brighter light the mconceiv- 
® blunder as to publicity habitually committed by sensible 
men of the world— let us mention what we now see befoie us 
in a public journal Speaking with ^ disapprobation of a lust 
but disparaging expression applied to the French war-mama 

liLlv °2 Ung paper ’ tlle wter has described it as 

1 hely to irritate the people of France. 0 genius of anth- 
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rnotie 1 The offending London, journal has a ejaculation of 
foui thousand copies daily, and it is assumed that tlnrty-thiee 
millions, of whom assuredly not twenty-five individuals will 
evei see the English paper os a visible object, nor five evei 
read the passage in question, are to be maddened by one woid 
in a colossal papei laid this morning on a table amongst fifty 
others, and to-morrow morning pushed off that table by fifty 
others of moro recent date How aie such delusions possible ? 
Simply from the pieuous delusion, of ancient standing, 
connected with printed chaiacters what is printed seems to 
every man miesled with some fatal character of publicity such 
ns cannot belong to meie MS , whilst, m the meantime, out of 
every thousand pi mted pages, one at the most, hut at all 
events a "very small proportion indeed, is m any true sense 
more public w lion printed than pieviously as a* manuscript , 
and that one, e\en that thousandth pait,penshes as effectually 
in a iew days to each sepaiate reader, as the words perish in 
our daily com ersation Out of all that we talk, or hear others 
talk, through the coiuse of a yeai, how much' lemams on the 
memory at the closing day of December ? Quite as little, we 
may lie sure, sunn es from most people’s leading A book 
answers its pui-pose by sustaining the intellectual faculties in 
motion through the cuuent act of leading, and a geneiah 
deposition or settling takes effect from the sum of what w6 
read, men that, however, chiefly accoidmg to the previous 
condition m which the hook finds us for understanding it, and 
refciring them to heads undei some existing arrangement* of 
our knowledge Publication is an idle term applied to what 
is not published , and nothing is published which is not made 
known pvhhcly to the undeistandmg as well as to the eye , 
whereas, for the enormous majority of what is printed, we 
cannot say so much as that it is made known to the eyes — 
Essay on Style 


An English Home , 1 

Mn K was a young and rising American merchant, by 

‘winch X mean, that he was an Englishman who exported to the 
United States. He had married about three years previously a 
pretty and amiable young woman — well educated, and endowed 
with singular compass of intellect But the distinguishing 
featuie m this household was the spirit of love which, under 
the benign superintendence of the nustiess, diffused itself 
thiough all its members 
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The late Dr Arnold of Kugby, amongst many novel ideas, 
'which found no -welcome even with his friends, insisted 
earnestly and often upon this — viz , that a great danger was 
threate nin g our social system m Great Britain, from the austeie 
separation existing between oui educated and our working 
classes , and that a more conciliatory style of intercourse 
between these two bisections of our social body must be 
established, or else — a tremendous revolution This is not the 
place to discuss so large a question , and I shall content myself 
with making two re mar ks The fiist is this — that, although a 
chang e of the sort contemplated by Dr Arnold might, if 
considered as an operative cause, point forward to some 
advantages, on the other hand, if considered as an effect, it 
points backward to a less noble constitution of society by much 
than we already enjoy Those nations udiose upper classes 
speak paternally and caressingly to the working classes, 
and to servants in particular, do so because they speak from 
the lofty stations of persons having civil rights to those who 
have none Two centuries hack, when a military chieftain 
addressed his soldiers as 1 my chitifo'enf he did ' so because he 
was an irresponsible despot exercising uncontrolled powers of 
life and death From the moment when legal rights have been 
won for the poorest classes, inevitable lespect on the part of 
the higher classes extinguishes for ever the affectionate style 
which belongs naturally to the state of pupilage 01 infantine 
bondage 

That is my first remark my second is this — that the change 
advocated by Dr Arnold, whether promising or not, is practi- 
cally impossible , or possible, I should say, through one sole 
channel — viz , that of domestic servitude There only do the 
two classes concerned come hourly into contact On that 
stage only they meet without intrusion upon each other 
There only is an opening for change And a wisehmstress, 
who possesses tact enough to combine a gracious affability 
with a self-respect that never slumbers nor permits her to 
descend into gossip, will secure the attachment of all young 

and impressible women Such a mistiess was Mrs KI 

She had won the gratitude of her sen ants from the first, by 
making the amplest provision for their comfort, their con- 
fidence, by listening with patience, and counselling with 
prudence , and their respect, by refusing to intermeddle with 
gossiping personalities always tending to slander To this 
extent, perhaps, most mistresses might follow her example 

But the happiness which reigned m Mrs K ’s house at this 

time depended very much upon special causes All the eight 
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pei sons had the advantage of youth, and the three young 
iemale servants weie under the spell of fascination, such as 
could rarely he counted on, from a spectacle held up houily 
hefoio their eyes, that spectacle which of all others is the most 
touching to womanly sensibilities, and which any one of these 
sen ants might hope, without presumption, to realise for 
heiself — the spectacle, I mean, of a happy marriage union 
between two poisons, who lived in harmony so absolute with 
each otliei, as to he independent of the woild outside How 
tender and self-sufficing such an union might be, they saw with 
their own eyes. The season was then mid-winter, which of 
itself draws closei all household ties Their own labours, as 
generally m respectable English services, were finished for the 
most part by two o’clock , and as the horns of evening drew 
nearei, when the master’s letiun might he looked for without 
fail, beautiful was the smile of anticipation upon the gentle 
featuies of the mistiesS even more beautiful the reflex of that 
smile, lialf-uuconscious, and half-repressed, upon the features 
of the sympathising hand-maidens One child, a little girl of 

two years old, had then ci owned the happiness of the K s 

She natuially lent her person at all times, and apparently m 
all places at once, to the improvement of the family groups 
My brother and m3 self, who had been tiamed from infancy to 
the courteous treatment of servants, filled up a vacancy m the 
graduated scale of ascending ages, and felt m varying degrees 
the depths of a peace which we could not adequately 
understand or appieciate Bad tempers there were none 
amongst us, nor any opening for personal jealousies, nor, 
through the privilege of oui common youth, either angry 
recollections breathing from the past, or fretting anxieties 
gathering from the future The spirit of hope and the spirit 
of peace (so it «eemed to me, when looking hack upon this 
profound calm) had, for their own enjoyment, united in a 
sisterly league to blow a solitary bubble of visionary happi- 
ness — and to sequester fiom the unresting hurricanes of life one 
sohtaiy household of eight persons within a four months’ lull, 
as if mtlnn some Aiabian tent dn some untrodden wilderness, 
withdrawn from human intrusion, or even from knowledge, by 
worlds of mist and vapour — Confessions of an English Opium- 
eater 


Leaving School 

How camo the last official ceremony of the day. the stu- 
dents were all musteied , and the names of all were challenged 
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accoiclmg to the order of pieeedency My name, as usual, 
came fiist Stepping forwaid, I passed Mr Lawson, and bow ed 
to him, looking earnestly m his face, and saying to myself, 
‘ He is old and infirm, and m this woild I shall not see him 
again ’ I was right , I never dul see him again, nor ever shall 
He looked at me complacently, smiled placidly letumed my 
salutation (not knowing it to be my valediction), and we paited 
foi e\ei Intellectually, I might not have seen cause to lever- 
ence him in any emphatic sense 'But very sincerely I in- 
spected him as a conscientious man, faithful to lus duties, and 
as, even m lus lattei ineffectual struggle with these duties, 
inflicting moie suffering upon himself than upon otheis, finally, 
I respected him as a sound and accuiate (though not brilliant) 
scholar Personally I owed him much gratitude, for he had 
been umfoimly kind to me, and had allowed me such indul- 
gences as lay m his powei , and I grieved at the thought of 
the moitification I should, inflict upon him 

The morning came which was to> launch me into the world; 
that morning fiom which, and fiom its consequences, my 
whole succeeding life has, in many important points, taken its 
colouring At half-past three I lose, and gazed with deep 
emotion at the ancient collegiate chiucli, diess’d m eaihest 
light,’ and beginning to cumson with the deep -lustre of a 
cloudless July morning I was film and immoveable m my 
purpose, hut yet agitated by anticipation of unceitam danger 
and troubles To this agitation the deep peace of the morning 
presented an affecting conti ast, and m some degiee a medicine 
The silence was more piofound than that of midnight and to 
me the silence of a summei morning is moie touching than all 
othei silence, because, the light being broad and strong as that 
ot -noonday at othei seasons of the yeai, it seems to differ 
trom perfect day chiefly because man is not yet abroad ; and 
tUus, the peace of nature, and of the innocent cieatuies of 
trod, seems to be secure and deep, only so long as the presence 
ol man, and his unquiet spirit, are not there to tiouble its 

f?™"* Idressed m y* elf ’ took hat an <* gloves, and lmgeied 
a little in the room Foi nearly a year and a half, this room 

had been my ‘pensive citadel ’ here I had" read and studied 
through ‘all the horns of night, and, though tiue it was’ 
that, for the hitter pait of this time, I had lost my gaiety and 
peace of mind during the strife and fever of contention inth 
my pardian yet °n the other hand, as a boy passionately fond 
fll^l S ’ de<kcated t 1 ° intellectual pursuits, I could not 

dejertvon J °?' PPy l0Ure “ 4,18 “H 4 * » f ge-en.1 
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solemn but not acceptable tiuth At the further end, after 
running along the "walls of the galleiy, that solemn truth 
reached me as a deafening menace m tempestuous uproars. 
And now, m these last hngeiing moments, when I dreamed 
ominously with open eyes m my Manchester study, once again 
that London menace broke angrily upon me as out of a thick 
cloud with redoubled strength , a voice, too late for warning, 
seemed audibly to say, ‘ Once leave this house, and a Rubicon 
is placed between thee and all possibility of return Thou 
wilt not say that what thou doest is altogether approved 
m thy secret heait Even now thy conscience speaks against 
it m sullen whispeis , but at the other end of thy long life- 
gallery that same conscience will speak to thee in volleying 
thunders ’ 

A sudden step upon the stans bioke up my dieam, and 
recalled me to myself Dangerous hours were now drawing 
near, and I piepared for a hasty faiewell 

I shed tears as I looked round on the chair, hearth, wiitmg- 
table, and other familiar objects, knowing too certainly that I 
looked upon them for the last time Whilst I write this, it is 
nineteen years ago , and yet, at this moment, I see, as if it were 
but yesterday, the lineaments and expiessions of the object on 
which I fixed my parting gaze it was the picture of a lovely 
lady, which hung ovei the mantelpiece, the eyes and mouth 
of which were so beautiful, and the whole countenance so 
radiarit with divine tranquillity, that I had a thousand times 
laid down my pen, or my hook, to gather consolation from it, 
as a devotee from his patron saint Whilst I was yet gazing 
upon it, the deep tones of the old church clock proclaimed 
that it was six o’clock I went up to the picture, kissed it, 
then gently walked out, and closed the door for ever — Confes- 
sions of an English Opium-eaten 


SIR ARCHIBALD ALISON 

r 

BOBU 1702, DIED 1867 

Author of The History of Em ope, which was published m 1830 


The Retreat of Napoleons Ghand Army from Moscow 

The weather, though cold and frosty at night, had hitherto 

thoLb lear °: nd dun “S the day, and the continued, 

ofth? leVel and P ow erless sun, had cheered the hearts 
o the soldiers But on the 6th November, the Russian winter 
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extent of tlieu danger, and became despeiate from the accu- 
mulation of perils from which they could peiceive no possibility 
of escaping. Every thing seemed allowable when theie was 
no othei mode of presei vmg life, the men toie off the cloaks 
from their comiades who had sunk down, to warm then own 
slmenng limbs Those who fiist got round the files at night, , 
sternly lepelled the succeeding ciowds who strove to shaie m 
the waimth, and saw them with indifference sink down and 
die m the frigid outei cncle In the geneial nun the sympa- 
thies and generous feelings of our nature were foi the most 
pait extinguished the strong instinct of self-preservation 
concentrated, m these teirible moments, every one’s energies 
on lus own safety, and the catastrophes of otheis weie un- 
heeded, when all anticipated similai disaster^ for themselves 
Some, however, of a firmer character, resisted the contagion, 
and preserved, even m the wreck of nature, the gaiety and 
serenity of indomitable minds 

In the midst of these unparalleled horrors, the rapid disoi- 
gamsation of the aimy seemed the prelude to its entne 
destruction The load, trodden down by such an innumerable 
multitude of feet, and lolled ov er by such a number of wheels, 
became as hard and slippery as ice itself In that rigorous 
latitude, where this state of things annually returns, and 
continues five months, the horses of the Russians are all rough- 
shod, the waggons are placed upon sledges, and the light cannon 
fire put on carriages mounted on the same vehicles JBut no 
precautions of this description had been thought of m the 
Frenoh army none of the hoises were frosted, nor were any 
meaiis piovided for doing so, and numbers of the unhappy 
animals, slipping and falling on then knees at every step, 

' became ^exhausted with fatigue, and sank down on the' ice to 
use no more ' The want of forage 01 provisions at the same 
time weakened those which kept their feet, to such a degree 
that they .became unable to resist the effect of the night 
bivouac-^ it was this, and not the cold, which proved fatal 
to the horses , for, if well fed, a hoise can withstand the sever- 
est cold as ‘well as the stiongest man The few regiments 
which had hitherto succeeded m preserving a few animals, by 
means ofr pasture picked up in the fields on the loadside, 
now found them at once destroyed by the snow covering the * 
ground; foi magazines, 01 distubutions of rations, theie were 
none, eithei for men 01 hoises, from Moscow to Smolensko, a 
distance of two bundled miles 

It was the incessant fatigue and want of provisions, more 
even than the cold, which at this period of the retreat, and 
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indeed during its whole continuance, proved fatal to the 
French army The troops, marching without intermission, 
and never leceiving any distiibution of rations, soon found 
themselves a prey to the horrors of famine , and were reduced, 
as their sole means of subsistence, to the flesh of the numeious 
horses which dropped down by the wayside The instant that 
one of these wretched animals fell, a famished group fell upon 
it, and shared its remains among them The army subsisted 
almost entirely, for weeks together, on this melancholy resource , 
and, much as Napoleon lamented the destiuction of these 
animals, his condition, had they survived, would have been 
still worse, for m that case all the men would have per- 
ished But these disastious circumstances, and, above all, the 
evident hopelessness of then situation, from the knowledge 
that there were no magazines on the line of retreat over a 
space of five hundred miles, except at Smolensko and Minsk, 
pioduced the most depressing effect upon the mmd of -the 
soldiers Despair and recklessness made them desert their 
standards m crowds , before they reached Smolensko, the army 
generally had lost all appearance of a regular array, and 
presented a hideous mass of stragglers, clothed m fur-cloaks 
and other finery, which they had plundered from Moscow, or 
left from their dead comrades, who had perished on the road ‘ 


No one could credit who had not witnessed it, the general 
hardness of heart which prevailed The strongest bonds 
of giatitude, the oldest ties of friendship, were snapped 
asunder Self-preservation became the universal object Thi 
dying closed their eyes with curses and imprecations on then- 
lips i -the living passed unheeding by The few prisoners. taken 
at Malo-Jai oslawitz and Wiasma were shot without 'mercy 
When they could march no more In the midst of th\ general 
distress, the marshals, generals, and higher administrators 
who had taken the precaution to bring provision^ for them- 
selves and their horses with them from Moscow, lned m 
comparative abundance , and the contrast this afforded to tlieu 
own destitute condition, augmented the rage and indignation 
of the soldiers They broke out into as lehement and impas- 
Honod complaints against, as they had Toimerly frrea&ed* 
adulation towards, Napoleon his ambition, his obstinacy, his 
pride, were m every mouth, he had penetrated to Moscow, 
contrarv-to all the rules of art. he had ruined himself, and 
them all with him The Empeior himself marched on foot 
grave, hut calm and collected ^ his- appearance was that of a 
great mmd contending with adversity -t-JSwtory of Euiope 
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WILLIAM MAKEPEACE THACKERAY 

BORN IN CALCUTTA, 1811 , DIED 1883 

- A novelist and satirist His best-known novels me Vanity Fan , pub- 
lished m 1840-43 , and Pendenms, 1849-60 - 


The Family of King Geoi ge III 

1 

The Queen’s character is represented in Burney at full 
length She "was a sensible, most decorous woman ; a veiy 
grand lady on state occasions, simple enough m ordinary life , 
well read as times went, and giving shrewd opinions about 
■books; stingy, but not unjust not generally unkind to her 
dependants, but invincible m her notions of etiquette, and 
quite angry if kei people suffeied ill-health m her service. 
She gave Miss Burney a shabby pittance, and led the pooi 
joiuig 'woman* a life which well-nigh lolled her She never 
thought but that she was doing BurnOy the greatest favour, m 
taking her from freedom, fame, and competence, and killing 
her off with languoi in that dreary Court It was not 'dreary , 
to her Had she been seivant instead of mistress, her spmt < 
would neier have bioken down she never would have put a * 
pin, out of place, or been a moment fiom her duty She was 
not TVeak, and she could not pardon those who were. She was 
perfectly correct m life, and she hated poor sinneis with a 
rancoul such as viitue sometimes has She must have' had _ 
an ful private trials of her own not merely with her children/ 
but with her husband, m those long days about which nobody 
nvill ever know anything now , when he was not quite insane ; - 
when his incessant tongue was babbling folly, rage, persecution ; 
and she had to smile and be respectful and attentive airidei v 
\this intolerable ennui The queen boie all her duties stoutly^— 
as she expected otlieis to bear them At a State christening, 1 " 
the lady who li&ld the infant was tiled and looked unwell, and - 
the Princess of "Wales asked permission for her to sit down 
„iJaet her stand,’ said, the queen, flicking the snuff off her ' 
sleeie^ She would have stood, the resolute old woman, if she 
« had had to hold the child till his beard was grown 1 1 am * 

seventy yeais of age,’ the queen said, facing a'-mob of- ruffians 
who stopped her sedan c 1 have been fifty years queen of 
England,. and I nevei tvas insulted before’ Fearless, rigid, 
unforgiving little queen 1 I don’t wondei that her sons revolted 
fiom her v " ", J - 
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Of all the figuies in that large family gioup which surrounds 
George and his queen, the prettiest, I think, is the father’s 
darling, the Princess Amelia, pathetic for her beauty, her 
sweetness, her early death, and for the extreme passionate 
tenderness with which her fathei loved her. This was Ins 
favourite amongst all the children of his sons, he loved the 
Duke of York best Burney tells a sad story of the poor old 
man at Weymouth, and how eager he was to have this darling 
son with him The king’s house was not big enough to hold 
the prince , and his fathei had a portable house elected close 
to his own, and at huge pains, so that his dear Frederick 
should he neai him He clung on his arm all the time of Ins 
visit talked to no one else , had talked of no one else for 


some time before The pnnce, so long expected, stayed but a 
single night He had business m London the next day, he 
said The dulness of the old king’s Court * 

the other big sons of &eorgeJCy^5^^feq Ue rries and 
ladies, fnghtened,^^^ little circle, with their coarse 
spirits and^J^g. of htflg comfort, indeed, were the 
king 

-^df'the pretty Amelia was his darling, and the little 
maiden, prattling and smiling m the fond arms of that old 
father, is a sweet image to look on Theie is a family picture 
in Bui ney, which a man must be very hard-heaited not to 


like She describes an aftei-dinner walk of the loyal family 


at Windsor — c It was leally a mighty pretty piocession,’ she 


says * The little princess, just turned of three yeais old, m 
a robecoat coveied with fine muslin, a dressed close cap, white 
gloves, and fan, walked on alone and first, highly delighted 
with the paiade, and turning from side to side to see every- 
body as she passed , for all the terracers stand up against the 
walls, to make a cleai passage foi the loyal family the moment 
they come m sight Then followed the king and queen, no 
less delighted with the joy of their little darling The 
Princess Royal leaning on Lady Elizabeth Waldegrave, the 
Princess Augusta holding by the Duchess of Ancastei, the 
Puncess Elizabeth led by Lady Charlotte Bertie, followed 
Office here takes place of rank,’ says Bufney,~to explain how 
it was that Lady E Waldegraie, as lady of the bed-chamber, 
walked before a duchess , — ■* General Bude, and the Duke of 
Montague, and Major Price as equerry, brought up the rear of 
the procession ’ One sees it , the band playing its old music, 
the sun shining on the happy, loyal crowd, and lighting 'the 
ancient battlements, the uch elms, and purple landscape^ and 
bright greensward, the royal standard drooping from the 
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gicat tower yonder; as old G-coige passes, followed bv Ins lace, 
pieceded by the chaiming infant, who caiesses the ciowd with 
her innocent smiles 

* On sight of Mr? Delany, the kmg instantly stopped to 
speak to hei , tho queen, of course, and the little princess, and 
.all the rest, stood still They talked a good while with 
the sweet old lady, during winch time the king once or twice 
addressed himself to me. I caught the queen’s eye, and saw 
ra it. a little surprise, lml by no means any displeasuie, to see 
me of the paity. The little pnneess went up to Mis. Delany, 
of whom she is vciy iond, and beliaied like a little angel to 
hei. She then, with a look of inquiry and recollection, came 
behind Mrs. Delany to look at me ‘I am afraid,” said I, m a 
wln^pu. and stooping down, “ yotn Royal Highness does not 
remember me?” Hei answer was an arch little Smile, and a 
nearer approach, with her lips pouted out to kiss me.’ 

The princess wrote leises herself, and there aie some pretty 
pin mine lines attributed to liei, which are more touching 
than better poetry — 

t'nlluulnngj ullo, wild, and jouupr, 

J InufrTnid, and danced, and tailed, and sung 
And, proud of he iltli, of lrtedom \nin, 

Drcnuod not ol sorrow, care, or pnm , 

Cmiiludmtr, in those hours of *rlee, 

Tlint all tho woild was made for me 

But when the horn of Inal c ime, 

■\\ hen eicluiees «hook this trembling frame, 

'When follv’s ga) pursuits wore o’er, 

And I could sme and dance no more, 

It then occurred, how sad '(.would lie 
A\ this w oild onlj made for mo ’ 

The poor soul quitted it — and ere jet she ivas dead' the 1 ; 
agornrod lather was m such n state, that the officers -ioimd' 
about him w*ere obhged to set watchers over him ; and fiom 
Ko\ ember 1810, Gcoige HJ censed to leign All the w'&ild 
knows the stoiy of Ins malady . all histoiy presents no Sadder - 
figure than that of the old man, blind and depnved of reason*, 
waudeung through tho rooms of lus palace, addressing 
* lmagmmy ' parliaments, reviewing fancied tioops, holding 
ghostly courts." 1 have seen Ins picture as it was taken at "tins 
tinld, hanging m the apaitment of his daughter, tile -'Land- 
grin iue of" Hesse Hombourg — amidst books and 'Windsor 
furniture, and a hundred fond lemmisceuces of her t English 
home "The pool old- fattier is lepresentcd m a purple gown, 

r 2 - 
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Ins snowy heard falling over Ins breast— the star of Ins famous 
Order still idly sinning on it He was not only sightless he 
became utterly deaf All light, all reason, all sound of human 
voices, ail the pleasures of this world of Gad, were taken from 
him Some slight lucid moments he had , m one of which, 
the queen, desiring to Fee him, enteied the room, and found 
him singing a hymn, and accompanying himself at the harpsi- 
chord When he had finished, he knelt, down and prayed 
aloud for her, and then for his family, and then for the nation, 
concluding with a prayer for himself, that it might please (rod 
to a\ert his heavy calamity from him, but if not, to give him 
resignation to submit He then hurst into tears, and lus 
reason again fled 

What preacher need moralise on this story; what words 
save the simplest are requisite to tell it ? It is too terrible for 
tears The thought of such a misery smites me down in sub- 
mission before the Ruler of kings and men, the Monarch 
Supreme over empires and republics, the inscrutable Dispenser 
of life, death, happiness, victory * 0 brothers,’ I said to 
those who heard me first m America — •* 0 brothers 1 speaking 
the same dear mother tongue — 0 comrades 1 enemies no more, 
let us take a mournful hand together as we stand by tins 
royal corpse, and call a truce to battle 1 Low be lies to whom 
the proudest used to kneel once, and wlio was cast lower than 
the poorest dead, whom millions prayed for in vain Driven 
off his throne , buffeted by rude hands , with his childien in. 
levolt , the dailing of his old age lulled before him untimely , 
our Lear hangs over her breathless lips and cries, “ Cordelia, 
Cordelia, stay a little ! ” 

“Vex not Ins gliost — oh ’ let him pnss — he hates him 
That would upon the rack of this tough world 
Stretch him out longer l ” 

Hush, Strife and Quarrel, o\er the solemn grave ' Sound, 
trumpets, a mournful march Fall, dark curtain, upon his 
pageant, his pnde, his grief, his awful tragedy ’ — The Font 
Georges 


1 Goldsmith? 8 Style and Character - 

Is some charming lines of Beranger, one may fancy 
described the career, the sufferings, the gemuS, the gentle 
nature of Guldsmith, and the esteem in which we hold him 
Who, of the millions whom he has amused, does not lore him ? 
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To be the most beloved of. English wnteis, what a title that is 
for a-manl* A wild youth, waywaid but -full of tenderness 
and affection, quits the country village wlieie his boyhood has 
been passed m happy musing, m idle sheltei, in fond longing 
to see the great woild out of doois, and aclueve fame and 
fortune — and aftel yeais of due struggle, and neglect and 
poverty, his heart turning back as fondly to his native place, 
as it had longed eageily foi change when sheltered theie, lie 
wiites a book and a poem, full of the recollections and feelings 
of home — he paints the fnends and scenes of his youth, and 
peoples Auburn and Wakefield, with lemembiances of Lissoy 
Wandei he must, but he, cairies away a home-relic with him, 
and dies with it on his hi east His natuie is truant , m repose 

it longs for change as on the journey it looks back for fnends 
and qiuet He passes to-day m building an an castle for 
to-morrow, 01 m writing yesterday’s elegy, and lie would fly 
away this hom, but that a cage and necessity keep him. 
What is the charm of lus veise, of his style, and humoui ? 
His sweet legiets, his delicate compassion, his soft smile, his 
tiemulous sympathy, the weakness which he owns? Youi 
love for him is half pity You come hot and tired fiom the 
day’s battle, and this sweet minstrel sings to' you Who 
could harm the kind vagrant harper? Whom did he ever 
hurt? He cairies no weapon — save the harp on which he 
plays to you , and with which he deLghts great and humble, 
young and old, the captains m the tents, 01 the' soldiers round „ 
the hie, or the women and cliildien m the villages, at whose 
porches he stops and sings Ins simple songs of love and beauty 
With that sweet story of the * Vicar of Wakefield,’ he has 
* found entry into eveiy castle and every hamlet Not one of 
-us, howevei busy or haul, but once ox twice m oui lives ha's 
passed an evening with him, and undergone the chaim of -Jus * 
delightful music — English Humoui'ists of the Eighteenth 
Gentw y 

■v 

* ‘ Ho was a friend to nrtno, and in 3ns most playful pages never forgets what is 
duo to it A gentleness, dolicacy, and purity of feeling distinguishes whatever ho 
wrote, and hoars o correspondence to tho generosity of a disposition which knew no 
bounds bnt lus last guinea 

• Tho admirable ease and grace of the narrativo, as well as the pleasing truth with 
winch tho principal characters are designed, make 11 Tho Vicar of Wakefield” one of 
tho most delicious morsols of fictitious composition on which the human mind Wak 
ever employed 

, * , nWo ifead tho " Vicar of Wakefield " to youth and in nge — wc return 

to it ogam and again, and bless tho memory of an author who Contrives so Well 
to reconcile ns to human nature ’ — Sib Walter Scott 
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CHARLES DICKENS 

BOHN 1812 , DIED 1810 

Clued} famous as ft novelist ho mote Pickwick in J1837, Band 
Coppctfidd in 1850, and ninm otliers 


The Story of Joan of Arc 


In a 1 emote village among some wild lulls m the piovmce 
of Lorraine, theie lived a countryman whose name was 
Jacques d’Ahc He had a daughter, Joan of Aitc, who was 
at this time m her twentieth year She had been a solitaiy 
gill fiom her childhood , she had often tended sheep and cattle 
foi whole days wheie no human figure was seen or human 
"voice heaid , and she had often knelt, foi horns togethei, in the 
gloomy empty little village chapel, looking up at the altai and 
at the dim lamp burning before it, until she fancied that she 
saw shadowy figuies standing there, and even that she heard 
them speak to hei The people m that pait of Fiance weie 
very ignorant and supeistitious, and they had many ghostly 
tales to tell about what they dienmed, and what they saw 
among the lonely hills when the clouds and the mists were 
resting on them So, they easily believed that Joan saw 
strange sights, and they whispeied among themselves that 
angels and spirits talked to kei 


At last, Joan told hei father that she had one day been 
surpused by a great uneaithly light, and had afterwaids 
be<ud a solemn voice, which sairl it was Samt Michael’s voice, 
telling hei that she was to go and help the Dauphin Soon 
aftei this (Ehe said'), Saint Catheune and Saint M'argaiet had 
appealed to hei, with spaihling crowns upon then heads, and 
had encouraged her to he virtuous and resolute. These visions 
had returned sometimes , hut the Voices v ery often , and the 
voices always said, ‘Joan, thou art appointed by Iieaven to 
go and help the Dauphin 1’ She almost always heard them 
while the chapel bells were ringing 

i T? 3 ®* 6 18 ,?° ^ ou kt, now, that Joan believed she saw and 
lieai d these things It is very well known that such delusions 
are a disease winch is not by any means uncommon It is 
enough that theie weie figures of Saint Michael, and 
Samt Catheune, and Saint Margaret, in the little chanel 

a- th ®V V0Ul ? vei 7 hkel y to have shining crowns up P on 
t eir heads), and that they first gave Joan the idea of Sfose 
three personages She tyd long been a moping, fanciful gS 
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and, though she was a very good girl, I daie say she was a 
little \am, and wishful foi notoriety 

Hei father, something wiser than his neighbouis, said, ‘ I 
tell thee, Joan, it is thy fancy Thou hadst bettei have a kind 
husband to take caie of thee, gnl, afid work to employ thy 
mind 1 ’ But Joan told him m leply, that she had taken a 
vow nevei to have a husband, and that she must go as Heaven 
diiected hoi, to help the Dauphin 

It^happened, unfortunately foi hei father’s persuasions, and 
most unfortunately for the poor girl, too, that a party of the 
Dauphin's enemies found their way into the village while 
Joans disordei was at this point, and burnt the chapel, and 
diove out the inhabitants The ciuelties she saw committed 
touched Joan’s heart and made her woise She said that the 
Voices and the figures weie now continually with hei , that 
they told hei she was the gnl who, according to an old 
piopliecy, was to deliver Fiance , that she must go and help 
the Dauphin, and must lemam with him until he should be 
crowned at Rlieims aud that she mu&t tiavel a long way to 
a eeitain loid named Baudhicodrt, who could and would 
bring her into the Dauphin’s piesence 

As hei father still said, ‘ I tell thee, Joan, it is thy fancy,’ 
she seJLflff to find out this loid, accompanied by an unde, a 
poor village wheelwright and cait-maker, who believed in the 
reality of her \ lsions They travelled a long way and went 
on and on, ovei a lough country, full of the Duke of 
Buigundys men, and of all kinds of robbers and marauders, > 
until they came to wheie this loid was 

"When his seivants told him that there was a pool peasant 
girl named Joan of Arc, accompanied by nobody but an old 
ullage wheelwright and cart-makei, who wished to see him 
because she was commanded to hdlp the Dauphin and save 
Fiance, Baudncourt biust out a-laugkmg, and bade them send 
the gnl away But, he soon heaid so much about hei linger- 
ing m the town, and piaying m the chinches, and seeing 
visions, and doing haim to no one, that he sent foi her, and 
questioned hei As she said the same things aftei she had 
been welL spnnkled with holy watei as she had said before 
the spi inkling, Baudncourt began to think there might be 
something m it At all event s, lie thought it w orth whil e to 
send hei on to the town of Climon, wheie the Dauphin was 
So, he bought her a lioise, and a swoid, and gave her two 
ttsqunes to conduct hei As the Voices had told -Joan that she 
was to wear a man’s dress, now she put one on, and girde d 
liei swoid to hei side, and bound spuis to hei heels, and 

•t 
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mounted her hoise and rode away with her two squnes As 
to her uncle the wheelwright, he stood staring at Ins niece 
m wonder until she was out of sight — as well he might — and 
then went home again The best place, too 

Joan and her two squires lode on*and on, until they came 
to Clnnon, wlieie she was, after some doubt, admitted into the 
Dauphin’s presence Picking him out immediately fiom all 
Ins court, she told him that she came commanded by Heaven 
to subdue Ins enemies and conduct him to his coronation at 
liheims She also told him (01 he pretended so after waids to 
make the greater impression upon Ins soldiers) a numbei of 
his secrets known only to himself , and, furt herm ore, she said 
theie wat, an old, old sword m the cathedra l of Saint Catlie- 
une at Fierbois, marked with five old crosses on the blade, 
which Saint Catherine had ordered her to wear |/ 

Now, nobody knew anything about this old, old swoid, but 
when the cathedral came to be examined — which was linmedi*- 


ately done — there, su re "-Uy. — 

Dauphin then D wures Rtasdmgiij ’«-fwr t>woid was louna • 1(3 

to give^usk. iequired a number of grove priests and his ops 
iffim their opinion whether the gnl demed hex power 
'fe good spirits 01 fiom evil spirits, which they held 
prodigiously long debates about in the couise of which several 
learned men fell fast asleep and snored loudly j^^do 
one gruff old gentleman had said to Joan, W hat lan ^° e ( J ff 
your Voices speak?’ and when Joan had leplied to the gruff 
old gentlemans ‘A pleasanter language than yours, they 
agreed that it was all correct, and that Joan of Arc wa 
inspired from Heaven This wonderful circumstance put new 
i heart into the Dauphin’s soldieis when they heaid ot it, ana 
dispirited the English army, who took Joan foi a witch 

So Joan mounted hoise again, and again rode on ana on, 
until she came to Orleans But she rode now, as never 
peasant girl had ridden yet She lode upon a white wai-horse 
in a smt of glltteung aimour , with the old, old swoid irom 
the cathedral, newly burni shed, m her belt , with a white nag 
earned before her, upon which were a picture of God, and the 
words Jesus Maria In this bplendid state, at the head of a 
great body of troops escorting provisions of all kinds for the 
starving inhabitants of Orleans, she appeared before that 
beleaguered city 

"When the people on the Stalls beheld her, they cried out 
‘The Maid is come! The Maid of the Prophecy is come to 
deliver nsl’ And this, and the sight of the Maid fighting at 
the head of their men, made the French so bold, and made the 
English so fearful, that the English line of forts was soon 
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broken, the troop3 and provisions weie got into the town, and 
Oileans was sa\ed 

Joan, henceforth called Tna Maid or Orleans, lemamed 
wntliin the walls for a few' days, and caused letteis to he 
thrown over, ordeung Lord Suffolk and Ins Englishmen to 
depart from before the town according to the will of Heaven 
As the English general very positively de cline d to believe that 
Joan knew anything about the will of Hea\en (which did not 
I mend the matter with lus soldiers, for they stupidly said if she 
1 were not mspned she was a witch, and it was of no use to 
fight against a witch), she mounted her white war-horse again, 
and ordeied her white banner to ad\ ance 

The liesiegeis held the bridge, and some strong towers upon 
the bridge; and here the Maid of Orleans attacked them 
The fight was fourteen horn's long She p lanted a scali ng 
ladder with her own hands, and mounted a tower wall, hut 
was struck by an English arrow in the neck, and fell into the 
trench She was earned away and the arrow was taken out, 
dunng which operation she scieamed and cned with the pain, as 
any othei girl might have done, but piesently she said that 
the Voices were speaking to her and southing hei to rest 
After a while, she got up, and was again foiemost m the fight 
When the English w-lio had seen her fall and supposed hei to 
he dead, saw this, they were tioublcd with the strangest fears , 
and some of them cued out that they beheld St Michael on a 
white horse (probably Joan herself) fighting for the French 
They lo«t the bndge, and lost the towers, and next day set 
then chain of forts on fire, and left the place 

But as Loid Suffolk himself retiied no fartliei than the 
town of Jaigeau. which was only a few miles off, the Maid of 
Oilcans besieged him there, and he was taken prisoner As 
the white banner scaled the wall, she was struck upon the 
head w ith a stone, and w as again tumbled down into the ditch , 
but, she only cried all the more , as she lay there, * On, on, my 
•>counti>men ! And tear nothing, for the Lord hath debveied 
them into oui hands ’ After this new success of the Maid’s, 
‘•evernl othei forti esses and places which had previously held 
out against the Dauphin w r ere deliveied up without a battle , 
Land at Patay she defeated the remainder of the English army, 
and set up her victorious w'lute banner on a field where twelve 
hundred Englishmen lay dead ' 

She now urged the Dauphin (who always kept out of the 
way when there was any fighting) to proceed to Rheims, as 
the fiist pait of hei mission was accomplished, and to 
complete the whole by being crowned there The Dauphin 
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-ftas m no particular huuy to do this, as Rhenns was a long 
way off, and the English and the Duke of Bihrgundy weie 
still stiong in the countiy tluongh which the road lay. 
Hoverer, they s et forth , with ten thousand men, and again 
the Maid. of Orleans lode on and on, upon hei white war-horse, 
and m her shining armour Whenever they came to a town 
winch yielded readily, the soldiers "believed in heT, lout, 
whenever they came to a town which gave them any trouble, 
they began to murmur that she was an i mpost or. The latter 
was particularly the case at Troyes, which finally yielded, 
however, through the persuasion of one Richard, a friar of the 
place Fmr llichaid was in the old donh t about the Maid of 


Oileaus, until he had sprinkled her well with holy water, and 
had also well sprinkled the threshold of the gate hy which 
slie came into the city Finding that it made no change m 
hei 01 the gate, he said, as the other graie old gentlemen 
had said, that it was all right, and became her great ally 

So, at last, by dint of riding on and on, the Maid of Oileans, 
and the Dauphin, and the ten thousand sometimes behoving 
and sometimes unbelieving men, came to Rbeims, And m the 
great cathedral of Rheims, the Dauphin actually was crowned 
Chailes the Seventh m a great assembly of the people Then, 
the Maid, who with her white banner stood beside the King 
m that hour of Ins triumph, kneeled down upon the pavement 
at Ins feet, and said, with teais, that wliat she had been 
inspired to do, was done, and that the only recompense she 
asked for, was, that she should now hare leave to go hack to 
ci distant home, and her sturdily inc redulo us fathei, and her 
rust simple escoit the village wheelwright and cait-maker 
liur the King said 1 No 1 ’ and made her and her family as noble 
Ctndd > an d settl ed upoa Jier the income of a ’(rount - 
Alv I happy had it been for the Maid of Orleans, if Bhe had 
resumed her rustic dress that day, and had gone home to the 
ittlo chapel and the wild hills, and had forgotten all these 
tilings, and had been a good man’s wife, and had heard nc 

stranger voices than the voices of little children! v 

It was not to bo, and she continued helping the King (she 
did a uoild for him, m alliance with Friar Richaid), and try. 
mg to jmproio the lives of the coarse soldieis, and leading 

douhf ° l 5 ]? UnSClfi f’ and a modest llfe > keiself, beyond anj 
doubf S ill, many times she prayed the Kmg to let hei Jc 

tun 'ml T° t* t0 ° k ° ff her bu S hfc ar “ our and jJL 
it up m a church, meaning norei to weai at more. But the 

hei “ she was of any S 

to hum— and so she wont on and on and on, to her doom 7 
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■When the Duke of Bedford, who was a veiy able man, 
began to be active foi England, and, by bunging the wai back 
into France and by holding the Duke of Buigundy to his 
faith, to distiess and disturb Charles veiy much, Charles 
sometimes asked the Maid of Orleans what the Voices said 
about it? But, the Voices had become .(very like ordmaiy 
loices m peiplexed times) conti adictoiy and confused, so that 
now they said one thing, and now said another, and the Maid 
lost credit every day Charles maiched on Pans, which was 
opposed to him, and attacked the subrnb of Saint Honore 
In tins fight, being again struck down into the ditch, she was 
abandoned by the whole army She lay unaided among a 
litap of dead, and eiawled out how she eould Then, some of 
her believers vent ovei to an opposition Maid, Catherine of 
La Rochelle, who said she was ihspued to tell wheie theie 
weic tieasiues of biuied money — though she never did — and 
then Joan accidentally broke the old, old swoid, and others 
said that her powei was" bioken with it Finally, at the Biege 
of Coippi^gne, held by the Duke of Bin gundy, where she did 
valiant service, she was basely left alone m a letieat, though 
facing about and fighting to the last , and an archer pulled hei 
off her horse 

0 the upioar that was made, and the thanksgivings that 
veie sung, about the captuie of this one pool country-girl ! 
0 the way m which she was demanded to be tiled for soiceiy 
and lieicsy, and anything else you like, by the Inquisitor- 
General ot Fiance, and by this gieat man, and by that gieat 
man uutil it is wcausome to think of ! She was bought at last 
Jiy the Bishop of Beauvais foi ten thousand fiancs, and was 
shut up m her narrow pnson. plain Joan of Arc again, and 

jMaid oh Oilcans no more 

1 should ucvci have done if T were to tell you how they 
had Joan out to examine hei, and cross-examine her, and 
re-examine hei, and wony her into saying anything and 
eveiy thing, and how all sorts of scholars and doctors bestowed 
tben utmost tediousness upon her Sixteen times she was 
biought out and shut up again, and womed, and entrapped, 
and argued with, until she was heait-sick of the dreaiy busi- 
ness On the last occasion of this kind she was biought into 
a burial-place at Rouen, dismally decoiated with a scaffold, 
and a stake and faggots, and the executioner, and a pulpit 
with a fnai theiem, and an awful sermon ready. It is veiy 
affecting to know that even at that pass the poor girl honoured 
the mean veimm of a King, who had so used hei for lus 
purposes and so abandoned hei , and, that while she had been 
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legaidless of leproaches heaped upon herself, she spoke out 
courageously for him 

It was natural m one so young to hold to life To save her 
life, she signed a declaration prepared for her — signed it with 
a cross, foi she couldn’t wipte — that all her visions and "Voices 
had come from the Devil Upon her recanting the past, and 
protesting that she would never wear a mans chess m futuie, 
she was condemned to imprisonment foi life, ‘ on the bread of 
sorrow and the water of affliction * 


But, on the hiead of sonow and the water of affliction, the 
visions and the Voices soon returned It was quite natural 
that they should do so, foi that kind of disease is much 
aggmated by fasting, loneliness, and anxiety of mind It was 
not only got out of Joan that she considered herself mspned 
again, but, she was taken m a man’s dress, which had been 
left— to entrap her — in her pnson, and which she put on, m 
her solitude , perhaps, m remembrance of her past glories ; 
perhaps, because the imaginary Voices told hei Foi this 
relapse into the soiceiy and heiesy and anything else you like, 
she was sentenced to he burnt to death' 1 And, m the market- 
place of Rouen, m the hideous chess which the monks had 
invented foi Buch spectacles , with priests and bishops sitting 
m a gallery looking on, though some had the Christian grace 
to go away, unable to endure the infamous scene, this shnek- 
mg girl— last seen amidst the smoke and fire, holding a ciucifix 
between her hands , last heard, calling upon Christ— was burnt 
to ashes They threw her ashes into the river Seme , hut, 
they will rise against her murdereis on the last clay 

brom the moment of hei capture, neither the French King 
or one single man m all lus court raised a finger to save hei 
hpW ? ? DCe ° f , tbem tbat they have nevei really 
ttar S, “ h fl 01 ™y wn her victories by 

they pretended to belief 

she £d n &ey i’° d °! u8el ? ller t0 l3elll! '' e m herself, and 

devoW Xt t trUB ever hrave, ever nobly 

Start? M ?? wo ? der ’ tllat the y. »ho weie m all thin® 

ftte to K? 1VeS ’ «=» to one another, false to their connfa? 

IZttJtZT; "f “f to ® arti ’ he monsters of 

gratitude and treachery to a helpless peasant girl 

the P lct , ulesc l ue old town of RoUen, where weeds and 
Normji^°7 011 cathedral towers, and the venerable 
“V? warm m a ° blessed sunlight though 

of her last agonv the Rn,,!.™ , , , Arc ’ m “° scene 

agony, the square to fthich she has given its present 
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name I know some statues of modem times — even m the 
World’s metropolis, I think — which commemorate less con- 
stancy, less earnestness, smaller claims upon the woild’s 
attention, and much greater impostois . — A Child’s History of 
England . w 


S. SMILES 

A LITIM1 WHITER 


Self-help — National and Individual 

‘Heaves helps those who help themselves’ is a well-tried 
ma\im, embodying m a small compass the results of vast 
human experience The spirit of self-help is the root of all 
genuine growth m the mdmdual; and, exhibited m the lives 
of many, it constitutes the true source of national vigour and 
strength Help fiom without is often enfeebling in its effects, 
but help from within imanably invigorates "Whatever is 
done for men or classes, to a certain extent takes away the 
stimulus and necessity of doing foi themselves , and where men 
are subjected to ovei -guidance and over-government, the 
me\ itable tendency is to render them comparatively helpless 
Eveu the best institutions can give a man no active help 
'Perhaps the most they can do is, to leave him free to develop 
lnmself and improve his individual condition But in all 
times men have been prone to believe that then happiness and 
well-being were to be secuied by means of institutions lather 
than by then own conduct Hence the value of legislation, as 
an agent in human advancement, has usually been much over- 
estimated To constitute the millionth part of a -Legislature, 
by voting foi one 01 two men once in three 01 five yeais, 
howei er conscientiously this duty may be* performed, can 
’ exeicise but little active influence upon any man’s life and 
character Moieoier, it is every day becoming moie clearly 
understood, that the function of Government is negative and 
restnctn e, lather than positive and active, being resolvable 
principally into protection — protection of life, liberty, and 
propei ty. Laws, wisely administered, will secuie men m the 
enjoyment of the fruits of then labour, whether of mind or 
body, at a comp arativ ely small petsonal sacrifice ; but no laws, 
however stringent, can make the idle industrious, the thriftless 
provident, or the drunken sober Such reforms can only be 
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effected "by means of indiv iduni action, economy, and '’elf-denial , 
by better babits, rather than by greater right's 

The Government of a nation itself is usually found to lx> 
but the reflex of the individuals composing it. The Govern- 
ment that is ahea d of the people will moutably be dragged 
down to then le\el, ah. the Government that is behjjid them 
will m the long run -he (bagged up In the olde r of nature, 
ithe collective chnractci of a nation will as surely* find its 
befitting iesuh> m its law and government, as watei find'’ its 
owm level The nohle people wall ho nobly uilcd, and the 
ignoiant and cornet ignobly Indeed all experience senes 
to piove tlut the woith and sti engtli of a Stale depend fai less 
upon the form of its institutions than upon the clmrach r of its 
men For the nation is only an aggregate of individual condi- 
tions, and civilisation itself is but a q uesti on of the personal* 
improvement of the men, women, and children -of whom Middy 
is composed 

National piogiess is the sura of individual industry, energy, 
and uprightness, as national decay is of individual idleness, 
selfishness, and vice What wo are accustomed to decry as 
great social evils, will, f oi the m ost part, be found to he hut 
the outgiowth of man’s own perverted life, and though we 
may endeavour to cut them down and extirpate them by 
means of Law, they will only spring up again with fresh 
luxuriance m some other foim, unless the conditions of 
personal life and chaiactoi arc radically improved If this 
view he correct, then it follows that the highest patriotism and 
philanthropy consist, not so much malteung law sarnl modifying 
institutions, as in helping and stimulating men to elevate and 

improve themselves by their own free and independent indivi- 
dual action 


It may he of comparatively little consequence how a man 
is governed from without, whilst everything depends upon 
how he golems himself from mtiun V shJTs 

not he who is ruled by a despot, great though that evil he 

ness a^dVicI vf ° f ° Wn “ oral ignorance, selfish- 
Sof lt ? atl0DS ^ ho are tlM » enslaved at heart 

camiot he fre& by any meie changes of masters or nf 

JS**®’ T 80 lon ® ” s tl,e fatal delusion prmaih that 

kfLfVr* "P° n “ nd in government ™ 

saoh change, no matter at what cost il ey may 1» 
rffeoted, have as little practical and last™ Anil Z 3 \i 

shifting of the figures m a- phantasmagona The sobrl 
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-progress John Stuart Mill truly observes that * even despotism 
does not pioduce its worst effects so long as individuality 
exists undei it , and whatever ciushes individuality is despotism, 
by whatever name it be called * 

Old fallacies as to human piogiess aie constantly turning 
up Some call for Caesars, others foi Nationalities, and others 
for Acts of Parliament We aie to wait .for Csesais, and when 
• they are' found, ( happy the people who 'lecognise and follow 
them’ This doctime shoitly means, eveiythmg for the 
people, nothing by them, — a doctrine which, if taken as a 
guide, must, by destroying the free conscience of a community, 
speedily prepaie the way for any form of despotism. Csesarism 
is human idolatry in its worst form — a worship of meie powei, 
as .degrading m its effects as the worship of mere wealth 
would be A far healthier doctrine to inculcate among the 
nations would be that of Self-help, and so soon as it is 
thoroughly understood and carried into action, Caesansm will 
be no more The two principles are directly antagonistic; 
and what Vietoi Hugo said of the Pen and the Sword, alike 
applies to them, e Ceci tuera cela ’ [27ms will hill that ] 

The power of Nationalities and Acts of Pailiament is also 
a pievalent supeistition What William Dargan, one of 
Ii eland’s truest patriots, said at the closing of the first Dublin 
Industrial Exhibition, may well be quoted now c To tell 
the truth,’ he said, ‘I never heard the word independence 
mentioned, that my own country and my own fellow-towns- 
men did not occui to my mind. I have heard a great deal 
about the independence that we were to get fiom_ this, that, 
and the other place , and of the gieat expectations we weie to 
have from persons from other countiies coming amongst us. 
Whilst I value, as much as any man, the great advantages 
that- must result to' us from that intercourse, I have always 
been deeply impressed with the feeling that our industrial 
independence is dependent upon ourselves I believe that 
with simple industry and caieful exactness m the utilisation 
’of our eneigios, we never had a fauei chance nor a brightei 
piospect' than the piesent We have made a step, but 
perseverance is the great agent of success , '’and if we but go 
on zealously,.! believe in my conscience that 5i a short period 
we shall arrive at_ a 'position of equal comfort, of equal 
happiness, and of equal independence, with that of any othei 
people ’ 

All nations have been made what they are by the thinking 
and the woikmg of many generations of men Patient and 
pei severing labourers m all ranks and conditions of life, 
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cultivators of the soil and explorers of the mine, inventors 
and discovereis, manufactiuers, mechanics and artisans, poets, 
philosophers, and politicians, all have contributed towards the^ 
grand result, one generation building upon another’s labours, 
and carrying them forward to still higher stages This 
constant succession of noble workers — the artisans of civilisa- 
tion — has served to create order out of chaos, m industry, 
science, and art , and the living race has thus, m the couise of 
nature, become the inheritor of the rich Estate piovided by 
the skill and industry of our forefathers, which is placed in 
our hands to cultivate, and to hand down, not only unimpaired 
but impro\ ed, to our successois 

The spirit of self-help, as exhibited in the energetic action 
of mdi\ iduals, has in all times been a marked feature in the 
English character, and furnishes the true measure of oui 
power as a nation Rising above the heads of the mass, there 
were always to he found a series of individuals distinguished 
beyond others, who commanded the public homage But our 
progress has also been owing to multitudes of smaller and less 
known men Though only the generals’ names may he 
rcmcmbeied m the history of any great campaign, it has been 
m a great measure through the individual valour and heroism 
of the privates that -victories have been won And life, too, 
is a soldier s battle,’ — men m the ranks having m all times 
been amongst the greatest of workers Many are the lives of 
men unwritten, which have nevertheless as powerfully influ- 
enced civilisation and piogiess as the more fortunate Great 

^r« S I na ? eS T f C , 0rde ? in Wmpk 7 Even the humblest 
person, who sets before his fellows on example of industry, 

as well’™ T, S T Sty of P”? 080 1™ a present 

Lntre L l *f? < 8 ‘ nfl f “ oe "P°” «>e well-being of his 
, 13 and character pass unconsciously into the 

come berS ’ &nd Pr ° pasate « ood esample'for all time to 

Bf ‘°T tbat - lt 18 anergetio individualism 
adion of * le T* R°' ,0rful <««*> upo n tlie life and 

Scli“aeaffies?^Ueges e ™ ZtSl 
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self-conti ol, all tliat tends to discipline a man tiuly, and fi 
lmn for tlie piopei performance/ of the duties and business c 
life, — a kmd ol education not to be learnt fiom books, o 
acquired by an} amount of meie liteiaiy training With hi 
usual weight of woids, Bacon observes, that ‘ Studies teac] 
not then own use, but that is a wisdom without them, am 
abo\ e them, won by obsei \ ation , ’ a remark that bolds trn 
of actual bfc, as well as of the cultivation of the intellect ltsell 
For all expcuence senes to illustrate and enforce the lesson 
that a man perfects himself by woi k moro than by reading,— 
that it is life lathei than literature, action rathei than study 
and character lathei than biography. which tend peipetualb 
to rejiov ate mankind 

Biographies of great, but especially of good men, are nevei 
theless most mstiuctivc and useful, as helps, guides, anc 
incentives toothers. Some of the best are almost equivalent 
to gospels — teaching high living, high thinking, and eneigetu 
action foi then own and the world’s good. The valuable 
examples winch they furnish of the powei of self-help, o 
patient puipose, lcsolute woiking, and steadfast integrity 
issuing m the formation of tiuly noble and manly charactei 
exhibit m language not to be misunderstood what it is in the 
power of each to accomplish for him-tlf , and eloquentl} 
illustrate the efficacy of self-respect and sclf-i chance m enabling 
men of even the humblest rauk to woik out foi themselves an 
honourable competency and a solid leputation 

Gieat men of science, literature, and art — apostles of great 
thoughts and loids of the great heait — have belonged to no 
exclusive class nor rank m life They have come alike bom 
colleges, workshops, and farmhouses, fiom the huts of pool 
men and the mansions of the uch Some of God’s gieatest 
apostles have come fiom ‘ the ranks ’ The pooiest have 
sometimes taken ^ the highest places, noi have difficulties 
appai cntly the most insuperable pioved obstacles m their way 
Those very difficiilties, m many instances, would even seem to 
have been their host helpers, by evoking their powei s,< of 
~ labour and endurance, and stimulating into life faculties which 
might otherwise have lain doimant The instances of obstacle^ 
thus surmounted, aud of triumphs thus achieved, aio indeed 
so numerous, as aimed to justify the pioveib that ‘ with Will 
one can- do anything ’ Take, foi instance, the remaikable 
fact, that from the bftihei’s shop came Jeiemy Tayloi, the 
most poetical of divines, Su Richard Aikwnght, the 
mventoi ot the spiunmg-jcnny and founder of the cotton 
manufacture, Loid Tentcrdeii, one of the most distinmiisWl 
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of Loid Chief Justices , and Turner, the greatest among land- 

SC V one knows to a certainty what Shakspeare was , hut it 
is unquestionable that he sprang from -a humble rank His 
father was a butcher and graziei , and Shakspeare himself is 
supposed to have been in early life a woolcomber , whilst 
others aver that he was an ushei in a school, and afterwards a 
scrivener’s clerk He truly seems to have been ‘not one, 
but all mankind’s epitome ’ For such is the accuracy of Ins 
sea-phrases, that a naval water alleges that he must have been 
a sailor , whilst a clergyman infers, fiom internal evidence m 
Ins wntings, that he was probably a parsons clerk, and a 
distinguished judge of horse-flesh insists that he must have 
been a horse-dealei Shakespeaie was certainly an actor, and. 
in the course of his life ‘ played many parts,’ gatkeiing his 
wonderful stoies of knowledge from a wide field of experience 
and obser\ation In any event, he must have been a close 
student and a hard woikei , and to this day his writings 
continue to exercise a poweifiil influence on the formation of 
Enghsh character — Self -help 


Sn Gliai las Napier 

\ 

Sin Charles N Arran was anotkei Indian leader of extra- 
ordinary courage and determination He once said of the diffi- 
culties with which he was sunounded m one of his campaigns, 
‘They only make 'my feet go deeper into the ground’ His 
battle of Heeanee was one of the most extraordmaiy feats m 
history With 2,000 men, of whom only 400 were Europeans, 
he encountered an army of 35,000 haidy and well-aimed 
Beloochees It was an act, apparently, of the most daung 
temerity , but the general had faith m himself and m his men 
He charged the Belooch centie up a high bank which foimed 
their rampart m front, and for three mortal hours the battle 
raged Each man of that small force, inspired by the chief, 
became for the time a hero The Beloochees, though twenty 
to one, were driven back, but with their faces to the foe It 
is this sort of pluck, tenacity, and determined perseverance 
which wins soldiers’ battles, and, indeed, every battle It is 
the one neck nearer that wins the race and shows the blood 
it is the one march more that wins the campaign , the five 
minutes’ more persistent courage that wins the fight Though 
your force be less' tlun another’s, you equal and outmaster 
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youi opponent if you contmue it longei and concentrate it 
moie The reply of the Spartan father, who said to his son, 
when complaining that Jus swoid was too short, ‘Add a step 
to it, 1 is applicable to everything m life 

Napier took the right method of lnspinng Ins men with 
his own heroic spmt He woiked as hard as any private in 
the ranics ‘The great ait of commanding, 1 he said, ‘is to 
take a fan share of the work The man who leads an aimy 
cannot succeed unless his whole mind is thiown into his 
work The moie tiouble, the moie labour must be given, 
the moie danger, the more pluck must he shown, till all is 
oveipowoied.' A young officei who accompanied him m Ins 
campaign in the Cutclice Hills, once said, ‘ When I see that 
old mail incessantly on his horse, how can I be idle who am 
joung and strong? I would go into a loaded cannon’s mouth 
it lie oidered me 1 This remark, when repeated to Napier, 
he said was ample leward for Jus toils The anecdote of his 
iufmiew with the Indian juggler sbukmgly illustrates his 
cool courage as well as Ins remarkable simplicity and honesty 
of character. On one occasion, aftei the Indian battles, a 
famous juggler visited the camp and pei formed his feats before 
the General, Ins family, and staff. Among other performances, 
this man cut m two with a stroke of his sword a lime 01 lemon 
placed in the hand of his assistant Napier thought there 
was sOme collusion between the jugglei and Ins letamei. To 
divide by a sweep of the sw r ord on a man’s hand so small an 
object without touching the flesh he believed to ho impossible, 
though a similar incident is lelated by Scott m bis romance 
of tbe ‘ Talisman 1 To deteimme the point, the General offered 
Ins own hand foi the experiment, and he stietched out his 
right arm The juggler looked attentively at the hand, and 
said he would not make the tual ‘I thought I would find 
you out ! 1 exclaimed Napier * But stop,’ added the other, 
‘ let me see yorn left hand ’ The left hand was submitted, 
and the man then said firmly, ‘ It you will hold your arm 
steady, I will perfoim the feat’ ‘But why the left h an cl 
and not the light? 1 ‘Because the light hand is hollow m 
the centre, and theie is a risk of cutting off the thumb, the 
left is high, and the dangei will be less ’ ‘ Napiei was startled 
‘ I got frightened,’ he said , ‘ I saw it was an actual feat of 
delicate swordsmanship, and if I had not abused the man as I 
did befoie my staff, and challenged him to the tnal, I honestly 
acknowledge I would liaveietired from the encountei How- 
ever, I put the lime on my hand, and held out my arm 
steadily. The jugglei balanced himself, and, with a swift 

4 [ ft 2 
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stroke, cut the lime in two pieces I felt tlie edge of the swoid 
on my hand as if a cold thread had been drawn across it. . So 
much (he added) for the brai e swordsmen of India, whom oui 
fine fellows defeated at Meeanee ’ — Sdf-help 


JOHN HENRY NEWMAN 

A LIVING WHITER 


GIm actei i sties of the Athema/m 

Now at length I am drawing near the subject which I 
have undertaken to heat, though Athens is both m leagues 
and in centimes a great way off England after all But fiist 
to recapitulate — a State or polity implies two things, Powei 
on the one hand, Liberty on the otliei , a Kule and a Consti- 
tution Powei, when freely developed, results in centraliza- 
tion , Liberty in self-government The two punciples aie m 
antagonism from their i ery natuie , so far foith as you have 
rule, you lia\e not liberty , so far foitli as you ha\e liberty, 
you have not rule If a People gives up nothing at all, at 
remains a mere People, and does not rise to be a State If 
it gnes np everything, it could not be worse off, though it 
gaie up nothing Accordingly, it always must give np some- 
thing , it neier can give up everything, and in every case 
the problem to be decided is, wbat is the most advisable 
compromise, What point is the maximum, of at once protection 
md independence 

Those political institutions are the best which subtract as 
little as possible from a people’s natural independence as the 
price of their protection The stronger you make the Euler 
the more he can do for you, but the more he also can do 
against you , the weaker you make him, the less he can do 
against yon, but the less also he can do for you The Man 
promised to lull tlie Stag, but he fairly owned that he must 
be first allowed to mount tlie Horse Put a sword +1 
Rule* Ws, .1 „ at to, opt,on to i K o 01 not it 
you reclaim it, and who is to use it for you? TW if 
fcfatcs arc fxee, they are feeble , if they are vigorous tW»r» 
Hh-handed I am not speaking of a nation or a peJp£ y w 
of « State o S red, md I ay, the ta„ re , Stated £ 
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itself of rule and centralization, the more it can do for its 
subjects externally , and the moie it grants to them of liberty 
and self-government, the less it can do against them internally 
and thus a despotic government is the best for war, and a 
popular government the best for peace , 

Now this may seem a paradox so far as this , — that I have 
said a State cannot be at once free and strong, whereas the 
combination of these advantages is the veiy boast which we 
make about our island m one of oui national songs, which 
runs, — 

Britannia, i ulc the waves ! 

— Britons nei er shall he slates 

I acknowledge the force of this authority , but I must recall 
the readei’s attention to the distinction which I have just been 
making between a Nation and a State Britons are fiee, con- 
sidered as a State , they are strong, considered as a Nation , — 
and, as a good deal depends on this distinction, I will illustrate 
it, before I come to the consideration of our own countiy, by 
the instance of that ancient and famous people whose name I 
have prefixed to this portion of my mquny, — a people who, m 
most respects, are as unlike us, as beauty is unlike utility, 
but who are in this respect, strange to say, not dissimilar to 
the Briton 

So pure a democracy was Athens^ that, if any of its citizens 
was eminent, he might be banished by the lest for this simple 
offence of greatness Self-government "was developed there m 
the fullest measure, as if provision was not at all needed 
against itny foe Nor indeed, in the earlier period of Athens, 
was it required , for the poverty of the soil, and the extent of 
seaboard as its boundary, secured it against both the cupidity 
and the successful enterprise of invaders The chief object, 
then, of its polity was the maintenance of internal order , but 
even in, this lespect sobcitude was superfluous, according to its 
citizens themselves, who were accustomed to boast that they 
were attracted, one and all, m one and the same way, and 
moulded into a body politic by an innate perception of the 
beautiful and true, and that the genius and cultivation of 
mind, which were then characteristics, served them better for 
the observance of the rules of good-fellowship and for carrying 
on the intei course of life, than the most stringent laws and the 
best appointed officers of police 

Here then was the extreme of self-government earned out ; 
and the State was intensely free That m proportion to that 
internal freedom was its weakness m its external relations, its 
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unceitainty, capnce, injustice, and untru&twortlnncss, Instory, 
I think, abundantly shows It may be thought unfair to 
appeal to the age of Philip and Demosthenes, when no Greek 
State could oppose a militaty organization worthy of such a 
foe as Macedon , hut at no anterior period had it shown a 4 
vigour and perseverance similar to the political foice of the 
harhanc monarchy which extinguished its libel ties It was 
simply unable to defend and perpetuate that deinocrabical 
license which it so moidmately prized 

Had Athens then no influence on the world outside of it, 
because its political influence was so baseless and fluctuating ? 
Has she gamed no conquests, exercised no rule, effected no 
changes, left no traces of herself upon the nations ? On the 
contrary, never was countiy able to do so much , never has 


country so impressed its image upon the history of the woild, 
evCept always that similarly small stiip of land m Syria 
And moreover, — for this I wish to insist upon, rather than 
merely concede, — this influence of hers was m consequence, 
though not by means, of hei democratical ■» Gqvme That duno- 
cxatical polity foimed a People, who could do what demociacy 
itself could not do Feeble all together, the Athenians were 
superlatively energetic one by one It was their v eiy keenness 
of intellect individually wbiqk made them collectively so in- 
efficient Thi6 point of charactei, insisted on both by fnendly 
and hostile orators m the pages of bei gieat historian is a 
eature in which Athens lesembles England Englishmen, 
mdeed, do not go to woik with the grace and poetiy which, if 
ncies is to be believed, characterized an Athenian , but 
Athens may boast of hei children as having the self-ieliance, 
Engh P h.m’ and the raflagg111 ^ industry of the individual 


It was tlus individualism which was the seciet of the power 
ir . fl Athens ln day, and remams as the instrument of her 
nfluence now What was her trade, or her colonies, or her 

not^of^te^ achievements, the triumph, 

her clJfJ? P °» Cy ’ but of P ersoaal effort? Home sent U 
Ler colonies, as Russia now, with political foresight, modem 

Europe has its State Universities, its Royal A SdemTeTS 

There Assoeiatlone > it v?as otherwise with Athens 

, grea ^ things was done by citizens working m their 

fromtrT fcy5 T klng ’ be added, so 2eh 

ffom patriotism as for their personal advantage 01 if wf 

day Z otWSX™ ? t, ha moraI f 1 ■»« «ma to, 

g nes, lived unrecognized and unrewarded, 
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and died under a judicial sentence Xenophon conducted his 
memoiable relieat across Asia Minor, not as an Athenian, hut 
as the mercenaiy or i olunteer of a Persian Prince Miltiades 
was of a family of adventurers, who by their pm ate eneigy had 
founded a colony, and secured a lordship in the Cheisonese , 
and ho met lus death while prosecuting his private interests 
with lus country s vessels Themistocles had a double drift, 
patriotic and tiaitorou 1 ’, in the very acts by wluch he seemed 
to the Greeks the nctory of Salamis, haling m mind that 
those acts should profit lum at the Persian court, if they did 
not turn to Ins account at home Perhaps we aie not so 
accuratelv mfoimed of what took place at Pome, when 
Hannibal threatened the city , but certainly Borne presents us 
with the picture of a stiong State at that crisis, wheieas, m the 
parallel trial, the Athens ot Miltiades and Themistocles shows 
like the clever, dashing popitlation of a luige town 

We have anotliei sample of the genius of hei citizens m 
theii conduct at Pylos Neithei they, noi their officers, would 
obey the oiders of the eldei Demosthenes, who was sent out 
to direct the movements of the fleet In \am did he urge 
them to fortify the place , they did nothing , till, the bad 
weather detaining them on shore, and inaction becoming 
tedious, suddenly they fell upon the work with a will , and, 
haiing neither tools nor carriages, hunted up stones wheie they 
could find them ready m the soil, made clay do the office Ot 
moit.ir, earned the matenals on their hacks, suppoitmg them 
with their clasped hands, and thus finished the necessary woiks 
m the course of a few da^s 

By tbis personal enteipme and daung the Athenians weie 
distinguished from the rest of Greece ‘They are fond of 
change,’ say their Corinthian opponents m the Lacedemonian 
Council, ‘quick to plan and to perform, \enturmg beyond 
-then powei, hazarding beyond then judgment, and always 
sanguine m whatever difficulties They aie alert, while you, 
0 Lacedemonians, dawdle , and they lo\ e locomotion, while you 
are especially a home-people They think to gam a point, 
oven when they withdraw, hut with you, even to adianceis 
to surrendei what you have attained When they defeat their 
foe, they rush on, when they are beaten, they haidly fall 
back Wlml they plan and do not follow up, they deem an 
actual loss , what they set about and gam, they count a mere 
instalment of the futuie , what they attempt and fail in, they 
expect to make up for elsewhere Such is then labour and 
their risk from youth to age, no men enjoy so little what they 
have, for they are always getting, and their best holiday is to 
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do a stroke of needful woik , and it is a roisfoittine to them to 
liave-to undergo, not the toil of business, hub the listlessne^H of 
repose ’ 

I do not mean to say that X tiace the Englishman in every 
clause of tins passage , but he is so far portrayed m it as n 
whole, as to suggest to us that perhaps he too, as v\ ell as tho 
Athenian, has that inward spnng of restless independence, 
which makes a State weak, and «i Nation great — Discussions 
and Arguments on Yauovs Subjects. 


Parallel Characteristics of Englishmen 

I norn I have now made it clear, that, in raying that a free 
State will not he strong, I am far indeed fiom saying that a 
People with what is called a free Constitution will not he 
active, powerful, influential, and successful I am only saying 
that it will do its great deeds, not through tho medium of its 
government, or politically, hut through tho medium of its 
individual members, 01 nationally Self-government, winch 
is another name foi political weakness, may really he the 
means or the token of national greatness Athens as a State, 
was wanting m the elements ot integrity, firmness and con- 
sistency , hut perhaps that political deficiency was the very 
condition and a result of her intellectual actn lty 

i T ll J lU ,°T more thdn th,s readll y *&>t only m cases such 
^ that of Athens, is the State’s loss the Nation’s gam, hut 

j l 1 ’, 11103 ! 1 of ^ose veJ 7 functions which m despotisms are 
undertaken by the State may he performed m free countries by 

TnJs T .? « in ^ ailce ’ ronds > fclie Posts, railways, badges, 
aqueducts, and the like, m absolute mouaichies, are govern- 
mental matters , hut they may be left to pnvate energy; where 

S'STr t P T fetter-carnage mdeed intohes an 

for^v d >“ work, which .a too roach 

tor any co&hmation of individuals, hut the cure of Eelunon 
which is a governmental work m Russia, and partly £ in ’ 

Edfl? 5 isleft , t ,° P nva t© competition m the United States 
Education, m like manner, is sometimes provided by the 

to pn’vate^eaUnd chaxfty^ThrFmrAXsometl *° m f lTnC5 
on the patronage of CoLt or Government depeBd 

& charge to Acad — 
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I do not say tliat a Nation will manage all these departments 
equally well, or so well as a despotic government , and spine 
depaitments it will not he able to manage at all Did I think 
it could manage all, I should have nothing to write about I 
am distinctly maintaining that the wai department it cannot 
manage , that is my veiy point. It cannot conduct a wai , 
but not from any fault in the nation, or with any lesultmg 
disparagement to popular governments and Constitutional 
Stales, but meiely because we cannot have all things at once 
m this world, howevei big we are, and because, in the natuie 
of things, one thing cannot be another I do not say that a 
Constitutional State never must risk war, nevei must engage 
invar, nevei will conquei m war, but that its strong point 
lies in the other duechon If we would see what libeity, 
independence, self-government, a popular Constitution, can do, 
we must look to tames of tianquillity In peace a self-govern- 
ing nation is piosperous m itself, and influential in tho wide 
woild Its special works, the sciences, the useful aits, literatuie, 

the interests of knowledge generally, matenal comfort, the 
means and appliances of a happy life, thine especially in peace 
And thus such a nation spreads abioad, and subdues the world, 
and leigns m the admiration and giatitude and deference 
of men. by the use of weapons which war shivers to pieces 
Alas! that mortals do not know themselves, and will not 
(accoidmg to the proveib) cut their coat according to their 
cloth ! John Bull, like othei flee, self-governing nations, would 
undertake a little war just now, as if it were his forte , — 
as great lawyers have cared foi nothing but a reputation for 
dancing giacefully, and literary men have bought a complex 
coat^of-anns at the Heralds’ College Why will we not be 
content to be human 9 why not content with the well-grounded 
consciousness that no polity in the woild is so wonderful, 
so good to its subjects, so favourable to individual eneigy, so 
pleasant to live undei, as our own? I do not say, why will 
we go to war ? but, why will w T e not think twice first ? why do 
we not ascertain our actual position, our stiength, our weakness, 
before we do so ? 

Foi centuries upon centuries England has been, like Attica, 
a secluded land , so femote from the highway of the world, so _ 
protected from the flood of Eastern and Northern barbarism, 
that hei children have giown into a magnanimous contempt of 
external danger They have had 4 a cheap defence,’ in the 
stormy sea which sunouuds them , and, from time immemorial, 
they havfe had such skill m weathering it, that their wooden 
walls, to use the Athenian teim, became a second rampart 
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against the foe, -whom wind and water did not ovei whelm 
So secuie have they felt m those defences, that they have 
habitually neglected others , so that, m spite of their valour, 
when a foe once gained the shore, be he Dane, or Norman, or 
Dutch, he was encountered by no su&tained action or organi7ed 
resistance, and became their long These, howevei, weie rare 
occurrences, and made no lasting impression, they weie not 
sufficient to divert them fiom pin suing, or to thwart them m 
attaining, the amplest measuies of libeity Whom had the 
people to fear? not even their ships, which could not, lilde 
military, become a paid foice encircling a tyrant, and securing 
him against their lesistance 

To these outward circumstances of England, determining 
the direction of its political growth, must be added the charac- 
ter of the people themselves There aie races to whom consan- 
guinity itself is not concord and unanimity, but the reverse 
They fight with each otliei, for lack of hcttei company 
Imaginative, fierce, vindictive, with their clans, then pedi- 
grees, and their feuds, snoitmg wai, spuming trade or tillage, 
the old Highlanders, if placed on the hioad plains of England, 
would have m time run through then national existence, and 
died the death of the sons of (Edipus But, if you wish to see 
the sketch of a lentable Englishman in strong iekef, refiesh 
your recollection of Walter Scott’s ‘Two Drovers’ He is 
indeed rough, suily, a hully and a bigot , these are his weak 
points hut if over tkeie was a generous, good, tender heart, it 
beats within his breast Most placable, he foigives and forgets , 
forgets, not only the wiongs he has leceived, hut the insults 
he has inflicted Such he is commonly , for doubtless tlieie are 
times and cncumstances in his dealings with foreigner m 
which, whether when m despair 01 from pnde, he becomes 
truculent and simply hateful , hut at home his hark is worse 
ii bt i F® qualities, excellent for the purposes 
F llOUlhood , and mteiC0Ulbe j — and he has, brides, a 

and * Judgment, a „ d a pia( , tacfll 

Sretod rtJT T. f T ^ olona >, ra ' 1 makes lnm 

understand that good-fellowship is not only commendable hut 

expedient too And lie has within him a spring of energy ' 
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for the law, that he can worship it eien m the abstiact, and 
thus is fitted to go shaies with otheis all aiound lum m that 
political ereignty, which other races arc obliged to concen- 
trate m one 1 ulei 

Theie was a t.ime when England was divided into seven 
pi inequalities, foi mod out of the wild wan lors whom the elder 
race had called m to their own extermination Wliat would 
lme been the hirtoiy of those kingdoms if the mvadeis had 
been Highlanders instead of Saxons? But the Saxon Hep- 
taichy vent on, without any vciy desperate wars of kingdom 
with kingdom, pietty much as the nation goes on now 
Indeed, I much question, supposing Englishmen rose one 
morning and found themsehes in a Heptaichy again, whCtliei 
its se\en portions would not jog on together, much as they do 
now uudei Queen Victona, the union m both cases depending, 
not so much on the go\ eminent and the governed, but on the 
people, \ lowed m them=ehes, to whom peaceableness, justice, 
and non-interference aio natural 

It is an imaluable national quality to be keen, yet to be 
fair to others to be mquisitn e, acquwtne, enterpiismg, 
aspmng, pmgiessne, without encroaching upon his next 
neighbom s light to be the same Such a people baldly need 
a Kuler. a> being mainly fiee from the mfnmities winch 
make a uiler necessaiy. Law, like medicine, is only called foi 
to assist nature , and, when natuie does so much foi a people, 
the wisest policy is as fai as possible, to lea\e them to tliem- 
eel\ Cs This, then, is the science of goi eminent with English 
Statesmen, to lea\c the people alone, a fiee action, a clear 
stage, and they will do tlie lest foi themsehes The more a 
Kuler meddles, the less be succeeds tlie less be initiates, the 
moie he accomplishes; his duty is tb.it of overseeing, facili- 
tating, encouraging, guiding, mtei posing on emeigencies Some 
races are like children, and icqmre a despot to muse, and feed, 
and dress them, to gne them pocket-money, and take them 
out foi airings Otheis, moie manly, prefei to be nd of the 
tiouble ol then affairs, and use their Itulci as their mere 
manager and man of business Now' an Englishman likes to 
take Ins own matters into Ins own hands He stands on his owm 
ground, and does as much woik as half a dozen men of certain 
other races He can join too with others, and lias a turn for 
oiganmng, hut he insists on its being voluntary. He is 
jealous of no one, oxcept kings and governments, and offensive 
to no one except then partisans and creatures 

Tin's, then, is tlie people foi pnvate enterprise, and of 
private enterpnse alone haie I been speaking all along 
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Wliat a place is London m its extent, its complexity, its 
myriads of dwellings, its subterraneous woiks ! It is the 
production, for the most part, of individual enterprise 
Waterloo Budge was the greatest architectural achievement 
of the generation before this , it was built by shaies New 
legions, with streets of palaces and shops mnumeiable, each 
shop a sort of shrine or temple of this or that tiade, and each 
a treasure-house of its own merchandize, grow silently into 
existence, the creation of private spirit and speculation The 
gigantic system of railroads rises and aslcs foi its legal status 
prudent statesmen decide that it must be left to pnvate 
companies, to the exclusion of Government Trade is to 
be encouraged the best encouragement is, that it should be 
fiee A famine threatens , one thing must be avoided, — any 
meddling on the part of Government with the export and 
import of prolusions 


Emigration is in vogue out go swarms of colonists, not, 
as in the ancient times, from the Prytaneum, under State 
guidance and with lehgious ntes, but each by lnmself and at 
his own arbitrary and sudden will The ship is wrecked, 
the passengers are cast upon a rock,— or make the hazard of 
a raft In the extremest peril, m the most delicate and most 
anxious of operations, every one seems to find his place, as if 
by magic, and does bis work, and subserves the rest with cool- 
ness, cheerfulness, gentleness, and without a ipasfcer Or they 
have a fair passage, and gam their new country, each takes 
ins allotted place there, and works in it m bis own way Each 
acts irrespectively of the rest, takes care of number one, with 
a kind word and deed for bis neighbour, but still as fully 

W«if an< ^ g he must de P end for lus own welfare on 
a i a feVr , P ars > and a town has risen on the desert 
anftfl 3 ' 1 h ° USeS °, f busmess are extending their connexions 

At Wlp a company of 
erchants make the place their homestead, and they P protect 

&om tbeir raemies wth a fort They need a 
, r than they have provided, for a numerous host 

them ’ a i d ? ey aie *** 10 be »£ 

n uJ. h Su ^denly a youth, the castaway of lus family, half. 
Sl k ’/ al . 0ldier ’ P uts hmiself the head of a f7w troon 
emmJ P ° St f? battles ’ and ends m founding a miebfcv 
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East or the West. He is on the top of the Andes, or in a 
diving-bell in the Pacific, or taking notes at Timbuctoo, or 
grubbing at the Pyramids, or scouring ovei the Pampas, or 
acting as.pnme mimstei to the king of Dahomey, 01 smoking 
the pipe of friendship with the Red Indians, 01 hutting at the 
Polo. No one can say befoiehand what will come of these 
various specimens of the independent, self-governing, self- 
reliant Englishman. Sometimes failure, sometimes openings 
for trade, scientific discoveries, or political aggrandizements 
His country and his government have the gam, but it is he 
who is the instrument of it, and not political organization, 
centralization, systematic plans, authoritative acts The polity 
of England is what it was before, — the Government weak, the 
Nation strong, — strong in the strength of its multitudinous 
enterpusc, which gives to its Government a position m the 
woild, which that Government oould not claim foi itself by any 
piowess or device of its own — Discussions a/nd Ai guments on 
Vai was Subjects 


E A EREEMAN, DCL 

A LI VINO AUT110H 


The Aryan , Semitic , and Tui awum Races 

The A i yan Raiwns — Some readeis may perhaps by this 
time lia\e asked what is to be undcistood by a woid which 
has been already used more than once, namely, the Aryan 
nations That is the name which is now generally received to 
express that division of the human lace to which we oui selves 
belong, and which takes m neaily all the present nations of 
Europe, and se\ eial of the chief nations of Asia The evidence 
of language shows that there was a time, a time of course long 
before the beginning of recorded bistoiy, when the forefathers 
of all these nations weie one people, speaking one language 
Sanshnt , the ancient language of India, Peisian , Grech, Latin , 
English, and other tongues, aie leally only dialects of one 
common speech They show then common origin alike by 
then grammatical forms, such as the endings ot nouns and 
veibs, and the like , and by what is moie easily understood by 
people m general, by their still having many of the commonest 
and most necessary words, those words without which no 
language can get on, essentially the same Now many of the 
nations which now speak these languages have for ages been 
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so 


ou far parted fi. om one another, that it is quite impossible that 
they can have bon orved these woids, and still less these gram- 
matical forms, from one anothei We can thus see that all 
these nations are really kinsfolk, that they once were only one 
nation, the diffeient branches of which parted off from one 
another at a time long before written history begins 

But what we know of the languages of the various Aryan 
nations tells us something more than this By the natuie of 
the words which aie common to all or most of tho kindred 
tongues we can see what steps the foiefathers of these various 
nations had aheady taken m the way of social life and regular 
government m the days before they parted asunder And we 
tan see that those steps weie no small steps Before there were 
such nations as Hindoos and G-reeks and Germans, while the 
common forefathers of all weie still only one people, they had 
nsen very far indeed above the state of mere saiages They 
had already learnt to build houses, to plough the ground, and 
to grind their corn m a mill This is shown by the words for 
ploughing, building, and gundmg, being stiff neaily the same 
m all the kindred languages It is easy fox any one to see' that 
our word mill is the same as the Latin mold , and that our old 
word to on? —that is, to plough — the giound, which is some- 
times used m the Old Testament, is the same as the Latin arm c, 
which has the same meaning But no one ought to fancy that 
the English word is demed fiom the Latin, 01 that we learned i 
the use of the thing from any people who spoke Latin , because 
the same words are found also m many other of the londied 
hmguages, even those which are spoken m countries Which are 
furthest removed from one anothei We see then that woids 
of tins land— and I have only chosen two out of many—aie 
fragments remaining from the old ‘common laimiaue 
which was spoken by our common forefather before* tW 
branched off and became different nations It is therefore 

th ° tbingS t j i ^ nselves ’ fc:he names of which have 
thus been kept m so many diffeient languages for thousands of 

a: k r n p e °pie uZetil 

parted into different nations And I need not say that neonle 
who build houses, p ough the ground, and grind the/com 
' though they may still have very much to learn am 
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affinity, fathei , motliei , h other , sister , and tlie like, are the 
same m all or most of the kindred tongues. "We see then that 
befoie the separation, the family life, the groundwork of all 
society and government, was already well understood and fully 
established And we see too that legular government itself 
had already begun , foi woids meaning king or i uler aie the 
same in languages so fai distant from one another as Sanskrit, 
r Latin, and English The Latin words i ex 3 regei e, i egnum are 
' the same as the old-English nca , rix lan, nee , words which 
have diopped out of the language, but which still lemam m 
the ending of such words as biehopnck , wheie the last syllable 
means government or possession And we can also see that 
the Aryans before then dispersion had already something of a 
religion. Foi there is a common stock of words and tales 
common to most of the Aryan nations, many of which they 
c ann ot have borrowed from one another, and which point to 
an early leveience for the gieat poweis of the natural world. 
Thus the same name for the sky, or for the great God of the 
sky, appears in very different languages , as Dyaus m Sanskrit, 
Zeus in Greek, and the Old English God Tm, from whom we 
still call the third day of the week Tmesdoeg or Tuesday 
An d there aie a number of stories about -various gods and 
heroes found among diffeient Aryan nations, all of which seem 
to come from one common source And we may go on, and 
see that the fiist glimpses which we can get of the forms of 
government m the early days of the kindred nations show them „ 
to have been wonderfully like one another Alike among the 
old ^Greeks, the old Italians, and the old Germans, there was a 
lying 01 Chief with limited power, there was a smaller Council 
of nobles or of old men, and a general Assembly of the 
1 whole people Such was the old constitution of England, out 
of which oui present constitution has grown step by step But 
there is no reason to think that this was at all peculiar to 
England, or even peculiar to those nations who aie most 
neaily akin to the English There is every reason to bebeve 
that this form of government, m which every man had a 
place, though some had a greater place than others, was leally 
ohe of the possessions winch we have m common with the - 
whole Aryan family "We see then, that our common Aryan 
' foiefatheis, in the times when they were still one people, 

‘ times so long ago that we cannot hope to give them any 
certain date, had already made advances m civilisation which 
placed them far above mere savages They already had the 
family life , - they already had the beginnings of religion 
and • > government , and they already knew most of Close 
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simple arts which are most needed for the comfort of human 
life 

The Semitic Nations — Such then wcie the original 
Aryans — that one among the gieat families of mankind to 
•which we ouiselves belong, and that which has played the 
greatest part m the history of the world Still the Aryan 
nations aie only a small pait among the nations of the earth 
It is not needful for oui purpose to speak at any length of the 
nations which are not Aryan , hut a few woids must he given 
to the two gieat families which have always pietty well 
divided Europe and Asia with the Aryans, and with whom 
the history of the Aryans is constantly coming in contact 
Next m importance to the Aryans we must place those which 
are called the Semitic nations, among whom those with whom 
we have most concern aie the Hehi cws, the Phoenicians, and 
the Alois Now the Semitic nations have, so to speak, kept 
much closer together than the Aiyans bare They have 
always occupied a much smaller portion ot the world than 
the Aryans, and they have kept much more m the same part 
of the world Then chief seats have always been in 'south- 
western Asia, and though they have spiead tliemsehes thence 
mto distant parts of the world, in Asia, Africa, and Oven 
Europe, yet this has mainly been by settlements in compara- 
tnely late times, about whose history we know something 
Their languages also hai e parted off much less from one another 
A ^ an languages hate, the Semitic nations have 
the MjS Pt UP m ° le ° f thG chaiacter of one fa mily than 

The Tuiaman Nations ^-The ie st of Asia, which is not 
occupied either by Aryan or by Semitic people, is occupied 
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such as the Funs and Laps m the north The Basques also on 
the hordeis of Spain and Gaul, whethei akin to the Turanians 
or not, are at least neithei Aryan nor Semitic, so that for oui 
purposes they may all go togethei Except these few remnants 
of the old races, all Europe has been Aryan since the beginning 
of written history, except when Semitic or Turanian invaders 
have come m later times But m Asia the nations which are 
neither Aryan nor Semitic, the Chvnese, Mongols , Tva Is, and 
others, still far outnumber the Aryan and Semitic nations put 
together 

The> Aryan Dispel sioii — We have seen that there was a 
time, long before the beginning of recorded history, when the 
forefathers of the various Aryans dwelled togethei as one 
people, speaking one language And the advances which they 
had made towards civilisation show that they must have 
dwelled together for a long time, but a time whose length we 
cannot undertake to measine Nor can we undertake to fix 
a date for the ti m e of the gieat separation, when the families 
wluch had hitheito dwelled together parted off in different 
directions and became diffeient nations, speaking tongues 
which aie easily seen to be neai akin to each other, but which 
gradually paited from one another, so that different nations 
could no longer understand each other's speech All that we 
can say is that these aie facts which happened long before the 
beginnings of written history, but which are none the less 
certain because we learn them from another kind of proof 
The various wandering bands must have paited off at long 
intervals, one by one , and it often happened that a band split 
off mto two or more bands in the course of its wanderings 
And in most cases they did not enter upon uninhabited lands, 
but upon lands m which men of other laces were already < 
dwelling, among whom they appeared as conquerors, and 
v horn, for the most part, they drove out of the best parts of _ 
the land mto out-of-the-way coiners Fust of all, there are 
the two great divisions of the Eastern and the Weston, the 
Asiatic and the Eva opean, Aryans , divisions which become 
altogether cut off from one another m geographical position 
and in habits and feelings From the old mother-land one 
great troop pressed to the south-east, and became the forefathers 
of the Pet sians and Hindoos, chiving the older inhabitants of 

- India down to the south, into the land which us properly 
distinguished from Hvndostan by the name of the Deccan 
The other gieat tioop piessed westward, and, sending off one 
swarm aftei another, formed the vanous Aryan nations of 

- Europe The ordei in which they came can be known only 

n' * 
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by their geogiaplucal position The fiist waves of the migra- 
tion must be those whom we find furthest to the West and 
furthest to the South — Genet al Sketch of Eva opcan Hietoi'y 


Eistoi veal Analogies 

«. f« ‘ ■- - 

* ^ 

Mast students of history have a general dislike to any system 
of historical analogies Nor can the dislike be called wholly 
unreasonable, when we think of the extravagant and unplnlo- 
soplncal way in which such analogies have sometimes been 
applied It is certain that no age can exactly reproduce any 
age which has gone before at, if only because that age has 
gone before it The one is the first of its class, the other the 
second , the one is an original, the other is at least a repetition, 
if not a direct copy And besides this, no two nations ever 
found themselves m exactly the same circumstances Distance 
of space will modify the likeness between two societies, other- 
wise analogous, which are m being at the same time Distance 
of time will brmg m points of unlikeness between parallels 
which repeat themselves even on the same ground In fact, 
in following out an analogy, it is often the points of unbkeness 
on which we are most tempted to dwell But this is m very 
truth the most powerful of witnesses to their general likeness 
We do not stop to think of differences in detail, unless the 
general picture presents a likeness which is broad and unmis- 
takeable We may reckon up the points of contrast between 
ancient Greece and mediaeval Italy, but we nevei stop to 
count m how many ways a citizen of Athens differed from a 
subject of the Great King, or what axe the points of unhke- 
ness between the constitution of the United States from that 
of the Empire of all the Russias 

Gn the other hand, analogies which leally exist are often 1 ’ 
passed by, merely because they lie beneath the surface The 
essential likeness between two states of things is often dis- 
guised by some purely external diffeience Thus, at first 
eight, no difference can seem gi eater than that which we see 
between our present artificial state of society and politics and 
the primitive institutions of our forefathers before the Norman 
Conquest Yet our position and sentiments are, m manw 

important respects, less widely removed from that ruder time 

than from intermediate ages whose outward garb hardly differs 

our ow ? In man y ^ses, the old Teutonic institutions 
have come up agam, silently and doubtlessly unwittingly 
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under new names, and under forms modified by alteied 
circumstances Thus the Folcland of early times, the common 
estate of the nation, was, as the royal 'power increased, gra- 
dually turned into the Term Regis, the peisonal estate of the 
sovereign Now that the Grown lands are applied to the 
public service, under the control of the House of Commons, 
what is it but a return to the old institution of Folcland m a 
shape fitted to the ideas of modem times ? Again, the 
lemark has been -made that there can be no real likeness 
between ancient Athens and modem England, because the* 
press, confessedly so impoitant an engine among ourselves, 
had no being m the commonwealth of Penkles The difference 
here is obvious at first sight , it is, moreover, the sign of a more 
leal and more important difference , but neither of them is 
enough to destroy the essential analogy The real difference 
is, not that the Athenians had no printing, but the far more 
important difference that they had very little writing Now 
this is simply the difference which cannot fail to exist between 
the citizen of a southern state confined to a single City, and 
the citizen of an extensive kingdom in’ a northern climate 
The one passed his life m the open air , the other is driven by 
physical necessity to the fiieside eithei of his home or his club 
The one could be personally present and personally active m 
the deliberations of the commonwealth , the other needs some 
artificial means to make up for his unavoidable absence from 
the actual scene of debate The one, m short, belonged to a 
seeing and hearing, the other belongs to a reading, public 
. . The difference between 

leading in print and reading in manuscript is a' wide one, 
the difference between reading m manuscript and not leading 
at all is widei still, but the widest difference of all lies 
between free discussion m any shape and the absence of free 
discussion Thp narrow strait between Athens and England 
sinks into nothing, beside the impassable gulf which fences 
off both from Sparta or Venice or c imperial ’ France Wheie 
theie is free discussion of eveiy subject of public interest, 
vliere no man is afraid to speak his mind on the most im- 
portant affairs of the commonwealth, it matters comparatively 
little whether the intercom se between citizen and citizen is 
earned oh with then own tongues or thiough the medium of 
type and paper. Thoughts pent up under the bondage of a 
despotism or an oligarchy would gladly catch at either means 
of expression, without being over-nice as to the compaiative 
merits of the two methods — Ancient Qieece and Mediaeval 
Italy 

B 2 
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SIR ARTHUR HELPS 

A LIVING AUTHOR 


On the Education of a Man of Business 

The essential qualities for a man of business axe of a moral 
nature, these are to be cultivated first He must learn 
betimes to love truth The same loi e of truth will be found 
a potent charm to heai him safely through the world’s entangle- 
ments — I mean safely in the most wprldly sense Besides, 
the love of truth not only makes a man act with more simplicity, 
and therefore with less chance of error, but it conduces to 
the highest intellectual development The following passage 
m The Statesman -gives the reason ‘The correspondences 
of wisdom and goodness are manifold , and that they will 
accompany each other is to be inferred, not only because man’s 
wisdom makes them good, but also because their goodness 
makes them wise Questions of right and wrong are a per- 
petual exercise of the faculties of those who are solicitous as to 
the right and wrong of what they do and see, and a deep 
interest of the heart m these questions carries with it a deepei 
cultivation of the undei standing than can be easily effected by 
any other excitement to intellectual activity ’ 

What has just been said of the love of truth applies also to 
other moral qualities Thus, charity enlightens the understand- 
ing quite as much as it pmifies the heart And indeed know- 
ledge is not more gut about with power than goodness is with 
wisdom 

The next thing m the training of one who is to become a man 
of business will be for lum to form principles, for without these, 
when thiown on the sea of action, he will be without rudder 
"and compass They are the best results of study Whether 
it is history, or political economy, 01 ethics, that he is studying, 
these principles arc to be the leward of his labour A principle 
resembles a law m the physical world , though it can seldom 
hav o the same certainty, as the facts, which it has to explain 
and embrace, do not admit of being weighed or numbered with 
the same exactness as material things The principles which 
oiir student adopts at first may be unsound, may be insufficient, 
’ but he must not neglect to form some , and must only nourish a 
love of truth that will not allow him to hold any, the moment 
that he finds them to be erroneous 
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Much depends upon the tempeiamcnfc of a man of business 
It should bo hopeful, that it may bear him up against the 
faintheartedness, the folly, the falsehood, and the nuraboiless 
discouragements which e\en a piosperons man will have to 
endure It should also he calm; for else he may he driven 
wild by any great piessure of business, and lose Ins time, and 
Ins head, in rushing flora oue unfinished thing to begin some- 
thing else Now this wished-for conjunction of the calm and 
the hopeful is \eiy raie It is, however, m every man’s power 
,to study w ell Ins own temperament, and to provide against the 
defects m it 

A habit of thinking for himself is one which may ho acquired 
by the solitary student But the habit of deciding for himself, 
so indispensable to a man of business, is not to he gained by 
study Decision is a thing that cannot be fully exercised until 
it is actually wanted You cannot play at deciding You must 
liaie lealities to deal with. 

It is true that the formation of principles, which has been 
spoken of before, requires decision , but it is of that kind which 
depends upon deliberate judgment whereas, the decision which 
is wanted m the world’s business must cvei he within call, and 
does not judge so much as it foresees and chooses This kind 
of decision is to he found m tlioso who 1 m e been thrown early 
on their own resources 01 who have been brought up in gicat 
ficedom 

It would be difficult to lay down any course of study, not 
technical, that would be peculiarly fitted to form a man of 
business He should he brought up m the habit of reasoning 
closely and to ensure tins, there is baldly anything better foi 
lnm than the study of geometiy 

In any course of study to be laid down for him, something 
like unnersality should he aimed at, which not only makes the 
mind agile, but gnes variety of mfoi {nation^ Such a system 
will make him acquainted with many modes of thought, with 
various classes of facts, and will enable lnm to understand men 
bettor 

There will ho a time m his youth which may perhaps he well 
spent m those studies w Inch are of a metaphysical natnrp r In 
the investigation of some of the gieat questions of philosophy, 
a breadth and a tone may be gn en to a man’s mode of think- 
ing, which will afterwaids he of signal use to lnm m the busi- 
ness of every-day life' 

We cannot enter here into a descuption of the technical 
studies'for a man of business , hut I may point out that there 
are works which soften the tiansition fiom the schools to the 
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■world, and which are particularly needed in a system of education 
like our own, consisting of studies foi the most pait remote 
fiom real life These works aie such as tend to give the , 
student that interest m the common things about him, which 
he has scarcely e\ei been called upon to feel They show how 
imagination and philosophy can be woven into practical wisdom 
Such are the wiitmgs of Bacon His lucid oidei, Ins grasp 
of the subject, the compiehensivencss of his Mews, his know- 
ledge of mankind, the greatest peihaps that has e\ er been dis- 
tinctly given out by any uninspued man, the practical natuie 
of his purposes, and his respect for anything of human interest, 
rendei Bacon’s works umivalled mthen fitness to form the best 
men for the conduct of the highest aff.uis 

It is not, liowe\ er, so much the thing studied, as the mannei 
of studying it Oui student is not intended to become a leimed 
man, but a man of business, not a ‘full man,’ but a ‘ready 
man’ He must be taught to arrange and express wlmt he 
knows For this purpose let him employ himself m making 
digests arranging and classifying materials, wilting nanatives, 
and m deciding upon conflicting evidence All these exeicises 
requne method He must expect that his early attempts 
will be clumsy, he begins, peihaps, by dmdmg his subiedt m 
any way that occurs to him, with no other view than that of 
ti eating sepaiate poitions of it separately ; he does not percen e, 
at first, what things aie of one kind and what of another, and 
what should be the logical qrder of their following But fiom 
such lude beginnings, method is developed , and there is hardly 
any degree of toil foi which he would not be compensated by 
such a result He will have a sure reward m the clearness of 
his own views, and m the facility of explaining them to others- 
People bring their attention to the man who gives them most 
profit foi it , and tins will be one Who is a master of method 
Our student should begin soon to cult\ ate a fluency m « 
writing — I do not mean a flow of woids, but a habit of express- 
ing his thoughts with accuracy, with brevity, and with leadmess , 
which can only be acquired by practice eaily m life You find 
persons who, from neglect m this part of their education, can 
express themselves briefly and accurately, but only after much 
care and labour And again, you meet "with others who cannot 
express themselves accurately, although they have method m 
their thoughts, and can write with readiness , but they have not 
been accustomed to look to the precise meaning of words and 
such people aie apt to fall into the common enor of indulging 
m a great many words, as if it were from a sort of hope that 
some of them might be to the purpose 
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In the stylo of a man 011 ) 11811108 =?, nothing is to ho aimed at 
but plainness and precision For instance, a close lepetition 
of the wnc word foi the «ame thing need not bo avoided 
The av or?ion to such repetitions may be earned too far in all 
hinds of writing In litcratiue, however, 3 on me seldom 
brought to account for misleading people , but in business, you 
lnav ^ouii be called upon to paj the penalty for Inning shunned 
the word which would exactly ha\c expired yom meaning 
I emmot conclude this cssa> better, than by cndcavoumig 
io describe what sort of person a consummate man of business 
should be. 

He should be able to fk lus attention on details, and he 
rf ad} to gn e o\ery kind of nigumcnt a hearing This will not 
cucumber him, for he must have been piacti«ed beforehand in 
the exercise ot Ins intellect, and be strong m principles Ono 
man collects materials together, and 1 hole they remain a shape- 
less henpi anothei , possessed of method, can anangc what he 
has collected, but such a man as I would describe, by the aid 
of pnucipF-, goes farther, and builds with lus materials 

He should he courageous The courage, however, required 
in civil afiairs. is that which belongs rather to the able commander 
thin the meie soldici But anv kind of courage is scivieeablc. 

Besides a stout. lieatt, lie should have a patient temperament, 
end n vigorous lmt disciplined lmiginitioii. and then he wall 
plan holdl) . and with huge e\b nt of view, eveeute calmly, and 
not he stretching out lus hand foi things not yet witlnn lus 
grasp lit will let opportunities grow before bis e}cs, until 
they are ripe to be scirul lie will think steadily over possible 
failure, in order to provide a remedy or a letreat. There wall 
he the strength of repose about him. 

He must have a deep souse of responsibility He must 
believe m the power and vitality of tmtli, and in all lie does or- 
*•113 s should be nraous to express as much truth as possible. 

His feeling of responsibility and love of ti nth will almost 
inevitably endow lum with diligence, accuracy, and discreetness, 
— tho=c common-place ictjuisilcs foi a good man of business, 
without which nil the rest may nev or come to lie ‘translated into 
action 3 — /iMfiys Wullen in the Intel mis of Business 
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J A FROUDE 

A LIVING AUTHOR. 


The Charade i of Mary Qv^en, of Scots. 

Mart Stuart’s name will nevei be spoken of m bistory, however 
opinions may \ary on the special details of her life, without 
sad and piofound emotion 

She was not yet nineteen yearn old , hut mind and body had 
matured amidst the scenes m which she had passed her girlhood 
{rraceful alike m person and m intellect, she possessed that 
peculiai beauty m which the form is lost m the expression, and 
which every painter therefore has represented differently 

Rarely perhaps has any woman combined in herself so many 
noticeable qualities as Mary Stuart, with a feminine insight 
into men and things and human life, she had cultivated herselt 
to that high perfection in which accomplishments weie no longer 
adventitious ornaments, hut were wrought into her organic con- 
stitution Though luxurious in her ordinary habits, she could 
share in the hard field life of the huntsman or the soldier with 
graceful cheerfulness , she had vigour, energy, tenacity of pur- 
pose, with perfect and never-failing self-possession , and as the 
one indispensable foundation for the effective use of all other ’ 
qualities, she had indomitable coinage She wanted none either 
of the faculties necessary to conceive a great purpose, or of the 
abilities necessary to execute it , except perhaps only this, that 
while she made politics the game of her life, it was a game 
only, though played foi a high stake In the deepei and nobler 
emotions she had neither share nor sympathy 

Here lay the vital difference of charactei between the Queen 
of Scots and hei great rival, and here was the secret of the 
difference of tlieir fortunes In intellectual gifts, Mary Stuart 
was at least Elizabeth's equal , and Anne Boleyn’s daughter, as 
she said herself, was ‘ no angel ’ But Elizabeth could feel like 
a man, an unselfish interest m a gieat cause Mary Stuart was 
ever her own centre of hope, -fear, or interest , she thought of 
nothing, cared for nothing, except as linked with the gratifica- 
tion of some ambition, some desire, some humour of her own 
■and thus Elizabeth was able to overcome temptations before 
which Mary fell — History of England The Bel gn of Elizabeth 
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The Rise of English Comma ce 

It is the puipose of tins chapter to trace the hist move- 
ments of the struggle which transfen ed fiom Spam to England 
the sovereignty of the seas — the fiist hegihmngs of that proud 
power which, rising out of the heart of the people, has planted 
the Saplings of the English lace m every quarter of the globe, 
has coiered the ocean with its mei chant-fleets, and flaunts its 
flag in easy supremacy among the nations of the earth. 

In the English natuie there weie and are two antagonistic 
tendencies — visible alike m oiu laws, in our institutions, m oiu 
religion, in oiu families, m the thoughts and actions of our 
greatest men — a disposition on the one hand to hi e by rule and 
piecedent to distrust noi elties, to hold the experience of the 
past as a suiei guide than the keenest conclusions of logic, and 
to maintain with loung reierence the customs, the convictions, 
md traditions which have come down to us from other genera- 
tions , on the other hand, a restless impetuous eneigy, mi entmg, 
expanding, pressing forwaid into the futiue, legarchng what 
has been nlready achieved only a* a step 01 landing-place lead- 
ing upwaids and onivards to higher conquests — a mode of 
thought which in the half-educated takes the foim of a rash 
disdain of earliei ages, which m the best and wisest cieates a 
sense that we shall be unwoitliy of our ancestors if we do not 
eclipse them m all that they touched, if we do not draw laigei 
chcles round the compass of their knowledge and extend our 
power oi er natuie, over the woild, and over oiu selves 

In healthy ages as m healthy persons the two tendencies 
coexist , and produce that even piogress, that stiong vitality at 
once so vigorous and so composed, which is legible eveiywlieie 
m the pages of English histoiy Undei the accidental pressuie 
of special causes, one 01 other disposition has for a time become 
predominant, and intervals of torpoi and inactivity have been 
followed by a burst oi lmense, when m one dnection or anothei 
law and older have become poweiless — when the people, shaking 
themselves fice from custom, have burned forwaid m the 
energy of their individual impulses, and new thoughts and new 
inclinations, like a lush Of pent-up wateis, have swept all 
before them 1 

Through the centiuy and a half winch intei vened between ' 
the death of Edward the Third and the fall of Wolsey, the 
English ^ sea-going population with but few exceptions had 
moved m a groove, m which they lived and worked from day 
to day and year to yeai with unening uniformity The wine 
bngs made tlieir annual voyages to Bordeaux and Cadiz , the 
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hoys plied, with such legulanty as the winds allowed them, 
between the Scheldt and the Thames , biunmei aftoi summer 
the ‘Iceland fleet’ went noilh for the cod and ling, which were 
the food of the wintei fasting days , the boats ot Yarmouth 
and Eye, Southampton, Poole, Bri\ham, Dai tmoiith, Plymouth, 
and Fowie fished the Channel Tho people themselves, though 
haidy and industrious, and though as much at borne upon the 
ocean as their Scandinavian forefathers or their descendant.-, in 
modern England, were jet contented to live m an unchanging 
lound, fiom which they neither attempted nor desired to 
extricate themselves The numbei ot fishermen who found 
employment lemamcd stationary^ the produce of then labour 
supported then tamihes in such comforts as they consideied 
necessary The officials of the London Companies ruled 
despotically in eveiy English harbour , not a vessel cleared for 
a foreign port, not a smack went out for the hemng season, 
without the official license, and the site of ovciy hale of 
goods 01 every hundredweight of fish was earned on undei the 
eyes of the authorities, and it prices fixed bj r Act of Parliament 
To men contented to be so employed and so rewarded, it 
was m v.un that Columbus held out as a temptation the dis- 
covery of a New World , it was m vain that foicigner* guided 
English ships across the Atlantic, and opened nul the road 
betorc then eyes In 1497 John Cabot, the Veneti m, with Ins 
son Sebastian — then a little boj — sailed fiom Bristol for * the 
Islands of Cathay ’ He stuick the American continent at Nova 
Scotia, sailed up into the Gieenland seas till he was blocked 
by the ice, then coasted hack to Eloi ida, and returned with the 
new's of another continent waitmg to be occupied The English 
manners turned away with indifference, their own soil and 
then own seas had been sufficient for the wants ot their 
fatheis , ‘ then fathers had more wit and wisdom than they 
and it was left to Spam, m that grand burnt of cneigy winch 
follow ed on the expulsion of the Moors and the union of tho 
Crowns, to add a hemisphere to the globe, and found ompires 
m lands beyond the sunset 

A Strange indeed was the contrast between the two races, 
and straugei still the inteichange of character, as we look back 
over three hundred years ' Before the sixteen tli century had 
measured half its couise, the shadow of Spam alieady ttretclied 
beyond the Andes , from the mines of Peru and the custom- 
houses of Antwerp the golden nvers sti earned into liei imperial 
teeasuxy , the crowns of Aragon and Castile, of Burgundy, Milan, 
-fNaples, and Sicily, dusteied on the brow of her soveieigns , 
mid the Spaniards themselves, before tbeir national liberties 
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were 'broken, were beyond compauson the noblest, grandest, 
and most enlightened people m the known world 

Meanwhile a last intellectual levolution, Of which the le- 
ligious lefoimation was rathei a sign than a cause, was making 
its way m the English mind The discovery of the foim of the 
eaith, and of its place m the planetaiy system, w>as pioducmg an 
effect on the imagination, which long familianty wutli the 
truth lenders it haid for us now to realise , The veiy lieai en 
itself had been lolled up like a scioll, laying bare the illimit- 
able aby«s of space , the solid fiame of the eaith had become a 
tianspaient ball ; and m a hemisphere below their feet men 
saw the sunny Palm Isles and the golden glones of the tropic 
seas Long impassive, long unable from the 1 eiy toughness 
of their natmes to apprehend these noiel wonders, indifferent 
to them, oven hating them as at fiist they hated the doctrines 
of Luther, the English opened then eyes at last In the con- 
Milsions winch rent England from the Papacy, a thousand 
superstitions were blown away, a thousand new thoughts lushed 
m bringing wuth them their tram of new desires and new 
emotions , and when the fire was once kindled, the dry wood 
burnt faercely m the wind 

Having thrown dowm the gauntlet to the Pope, Hemy the 
Eighth had to look to the defences of the kingdom, and 
knowing that his best security lay m the command of the 
‘ 4 broad ditch, as he called it, which cut lum off from Eui ope, 
he turned Ins mind with instant sagacity to the development 
of the Hn\y. Long before indeed, when Anne Boleyn was a 
child, and Wolsey uus m the zenith of his gieatness, and Hemy 
was the Pope’s 4 Defendei of the Faith,’ he bad qmckened his 
slumbering dockyards into life, studied naval aichitectme, 
built ships on new models, and cast unheard-of cannon Gius- 
tmiam m 1518 found him practising at Southampton with lus 
new biass artillery The 4 Great Hany ’ was the w T ondei of 
Eoithem Europe , and the fleet afterwaids collected at Spit- 
head, when D’Annebault brought his sixty thousand Frenchmen 
to the Isle of Wight, and the 4 Maiy Bose ’ went down undci 
Henry’s , eyes, was the stiongest, proudest, and best formed 
which had yet floated m English waters 

The manners and mei chants had caught the impulse of the 
time In 1530, when / the divoice question was m its early 
stages, Mr William Hawkms of Plymouth, 4 a man for his 
wisdom, valour, experience, and skill of sea causes, much 
esteemed and beloved of King Henry the Eighth,’ 4 armed out a 
tall and goodly ship,’ sailed for the coast of Guinea, wheie he 
first trafficked with the nfegroes foi gold dust and ivory, and 
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then crossed the Atlantic to Brazil, ‘where he helmed himself 
so wisely with the savage people ’ that ‘the King of Biiml 
came haOk with lum to see the wonders of England,' and was 
mtioduced to Henry at Whitehall The ycai after, Ilawhms 
went back again, and ‘ the King ’ with him , the King on the 
passage home died of change of air, had diet, and confinement ; 
and theie weie fears for tlio Englishmen who had been loft as 
hostages among the Indians But they W’ero satisfied that 
there had been no foul plaj , they welcomed Englishmen as 
coidiallyns they hated the Spamaids, and a trade was opened 
which was continued chiefly hy the merchants of Southampton 
In 154D, Sebastian Cabot, who m Ins late manhood hud 
returned to Bustol, was ippoinled, b} Ed w aid the Sixth, Grind 
Pilot of England , and as enterpnse expanded with freedom 
and with the cinching up of supei-dition, the meichanl-ad\ en- 
tuicrs who had started up m London on principles of free 
tiade, and who were to the established guilds as the Protestants 
to the Catholic Bishops, sent their ships up the Stmts to tlio 
Lei ant, explored the Baltic, and had their factors at Novgoiod 
In 1552, Captain Windham of Norfolk followed William 
Hawkins to the coast of Guinea , and again in 155% with An- 
tonio Pmtcado, he led a second expedition to the Bight of 
Benin and up the liver to the court of the King The same 
yc u tlie noble Sn Hugh Whlloughhy, enchanted liko John 
Cabot with xisions of ‘the Islands of Cathay, sailed in search 
of them into the Arctic circle, turned eastwaid into the frozen 
seas and penshed in. the ice 

But neither the ‘ frost giants ’ of the north nor the deadly 
vapouis of the African livers could quell the spirit which had 
been at last aroused WHndhnm and Pmteado died of fever m 
the Benin waters , and of a hundred and forty manners who 
sailed with them forty only ev ei saw Ramhead and Plymouth 
Sound again , hut the jear following John Lok was tempted to 
the same shoies hy the ivory and gold dust 

It is noticeable that on their fiist appearance on the west 
coast of Africa, the English visitois weie received hy the natives 
with marked cordiality The slave tiade hitherto had heen a 
monopoly of the Spaniards and Portuguese , it had hecn estab- 
lished m concert with the nativ c chiefs, as a means of relievm" 
the tubes of had subjects, who would otherwise have been 
lunged Thieves, mnulerers, and such like, were taken down 
to the dep&ts and sold to the West Indian traders But the 
theory — as was inevitable- — soon ceased to correspond with the 
practice , to he able-bodied and helpless became a sufficient 
crime to justify deportation , the Portuguese stations became 
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institutions for an oigamzed kidnapping, and when the English 
vessels appealed, they were welcomed t>y the smaller negro 
tribes as more harmless specimens of the dangerous white lace. 
But the theft of five men made them fear that the new comers 
weie no better than the rest , the alarm was spread all along 
the coast , and Towrson, a London merchant, found his \ oyage 
the next year made unprofitable through their unwillingness to 
trade The injury was so considerable, and the value of the 
slaves in England so trifling, that they were sent back , and the 
captain who took them home was touched at the passionate joy 
with which the poor creatures were welcomed 

Thus it was that the accession of Elizabeth found trade 
leaving its old channels, and sti etching an a thousand new 
directions. "While the fishing tiade was ruined by the change 
of creed, a taste came in for luxuries undieamt of m the simpler 
days which weie passing away Statesmen accustomed to rule 
the habits of private life with sumptuary laws, and to measuie 
the imports of the realm by their own conceptions of the 
necessities of the people, took alarm at the inroads upon estab- 
lished ways and usages, and could see only ‘ a most lamentable 
spoil to the realm, m the ovei quantity of unnecessary wares 
hi ought into the port of London * 

From India came perfumes, spices, rice, cotton, indigo, and 
precious stones , from Peisia and Turkey, carpets, velvets, satins, 
damasks, cloth of gold, and silk robes, ‘wrought m divers 
colours * Russia gave its erminet and sables, its wolf and bear 
skins, its tallow, flax, and hemp, its steel and iron, its ropes, 
cables, pitch, tai, masts foi ships, and even deal boards The 
New World sent ovei sugar, laie woods, gold, silver, and 
pearls , and these, with the pomegranates, lemons, and oranges, 
the silks and satins, the scented soaps and oils, and the fanciful 
variety of ornaments which was imported from the south of 
Europe, shocked the nusteie sense of the race of Englishmen 
who had been bred »up m an age when heai en was of more im- 
portance than eaithly pleasuie — History of England Reign 
of Elizabeth 
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REY CHARLES KINGSLEY, MA 

A LIVING AUTHOB 


Earthquakes 

So you liave been looking at that beautiful drawing of the 
luins of Alien m the { Illustrated London News,’ and it has 
puzzled you and made you sad ? You want to know why God 
killed all those people — motheis among them, too, and little 
children ? 

Alas, my dear child ! who am I, that I should answer you ' 
that? 

Have you done wiong m asking me $ No, my dear child , 
no You have asked me because you are a human being and 
a child of God, and not merely a cleverer sort of animal, an 
ape wbo can read and write and cast accounts 1 Tkerefoie it 
is that you cannot be content, and ought not to be content, 
with asking how things happen, but must go on to ask why 
You cannot be content with knowing the causes of things , 1 
and if you knew all the natural science that evei was oi ever 
will be known to men, that would not satisfy you , for it would 
only tell you the causes of things, while your Souls want to 
know the •> easons of things besides , and though I may not 
be able to tell you the reasons of things, or show you aught but 
a tiny glimpse here and there of that which I called the other 
day the glory of Lady Why, yet I believe that somehow, some- 
when, somewhere, you will learn something of the reason of 
things For that thirst to know why, was put into the hearts 
of little children by God himself, and I believe that God 
would never have given them that thirst if He had not meant 
to satisfy it 

There’ — you do not understand me I trust that you will 
understand me some day Meanwhile, I think — I only say I 
think — you know I told you how humble we must be when- 
evei we speak of Lady Why — that we may guess at something 
like a good reason for the terrible earthquakes in South 
America I do not wish to be hard upon poor people m great 
affliction but I cannot help thinking that they have been ' 
staking their property and their lives upon the chances of no 
earthquakes coming, while they ought to have known that 
an earthquake might come any day They have fulfilled (and 
little thotight I that it would be fulfilled so soon) the parable, 
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that I told you once, of the nation of the Do-as-you-likes , 
vrho lived careless and hapj>y at the font >of the burning- 
mountain and would not he warned by the smoko that came 
oul of the top, or by the slag and cinders which lay all about 
them, till the mountain blew up, and destroyed them miser- 
ably. 

Then I think that they ought to ka\o expected an earth- 
quake 

"Well — it is not for us to judge any one, especially if they 
live m a part of the woilcl m which we have not been our- 
selves But I think that we know, and that they ought to have 
known, enough about earthquakes to have been more piudent 
than they have been for many a year. At least, we will hope 
that, though they would not learn their lesson till tins year, 
they will learn it now, and will listen to the message which I 
think Madam How has brought them spoken m n voice of 
thunder, and wntten m letters of flame 

And what is that ? 

My dear child, if the landlord of our house was m the 
habit of pulling the roof down upon our heads and putting 
gunpowder under the foundations to blow us up, do you not 
flunk we should know what he meant, even though he never 
spoke a word? He would he very wrong in behaving so, of 
course hut one thing would be certain, — that he did not 
intend us to live m his house any longer if he could help it , 
and was giving. us, m a very rough fashion, notice to quit. 
And so it seems to me that these poor Spanish Americans have 
received from the Landlord of all landlords, who can do no 
wiong. such a notice to quit as peihaps no people evei had 
before winch says to them m unmistakable words, ‘ You must 
le.rv c this country, 01 perish 5 And I believ e that that message, 
bkr all Ladv 'Why’s messages, is at heart a merciful and 
loving one; that if these Spamaids would leave the western 
coast of Peru, and cross the Andes into the green foiests of 
the eastern side of their own land, they might not only live 
free fiom earthquakes, hut (if they would only be good and 
industrious) become a gicat, licli, and happy nation, instead 
of the idle, and useless, and, I am afraid, not ovci-good, people 
which they have been Foi m that eastern part of then own 
land, God s gifts aie waiting foi them, m a paradise such as 
I can nciihei descube noi you conceive, — precious woods, 
fruits, drugs, and vvlut not — boundless wealth, m one woid — 
vvutmg for them to send it all down the wateis of the mighty 
nvei Amazon, enriching us lieie m the Old Woilcl, and 
enriching themselves there in the Ne\v. If they would only 
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go and use these gifts of God, instead of neglecting them as 
they have been doing for now three hundred years, they would 
he a blessing to the earth, instead of being that which they 
have been 

God grant, my dear child, that these poor people may take 
the warning that has been sent to them , ‘ The voice of God 
revealed m facts,’ as the great Loid Bacon would have called 
it, and see not only that God has bidden them leave the place 
where they are now, but has prepaied foi them, m their own 
land, a home a thousand times bettei than that m which they 
now live 

But you ask, How ought they to have known that an 
earthquake would come 

Well, to make you understand that, we must talk a little 
about earthquakes, and what makes them , and m order to find 
out that, let us try the very simplest cause of which we can 
think That is the wise and scientific plan 

Now, whatever makes these earthquakes must be enormously 
stiong , that is certain And'what is the strongest thing you 
know of in the woild 9 Think 

Gunpowder ? 

Well, gunpowder is strong sometimes, but not always You 
may carry it in a flask, or m youi hand, and then it is weak 
enough It only becomes strong by being turned into gas and 
steam But steam is always strpng And if you look at a 
railway engine, still more if you had ever seen — which God 
forbid you should— a boiler explosion, you would agree with 
me that the strongest thing we know of in the woild is 
steam 

Now I think that we can explain almost, if not quite, all 
that we know about earthquakes, if we believe that on the 
whole they are caused by steam and other gases expanding, 
that is, spreading out, with wonderful quickness and ‘btiength. 
Of course there must be something to make them expand, and 
that is heat But we will not talk of that yet 

Now, do you remember that riddle which I put to you the 
other day ? — ‘ What had the rattling of the lid of the kettle 
to do with Hartford Bridge Flat being lifted out of the ancient 
sea ?’ 

The answer to the riddle, I believe, is — Steam has done 
both The lid of the kettle rattles because the expanding 
steam escapes m little jets, and so causes a hd-quahe Now 
suppose that there was steam under the earth trying to escape, 
and the eaith m one place was loose and yet hard, as .the lid 
of the kettle is loose and yet hard, with cracks in it, it may 
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be, like the crack between tlie edge of the lid and the edge of 
the kettle itself . might not the steam try to escape through 
the cracks, and rattle the surface of the earth, and so cause an 
eat thgitoike ? 

So the steam would escape generally easily, and would only 
make a passing rattle, like the earthquake of which the 
famous jester Charles Selwyn said, that it was quite a young 
one, so tame that you might have stroked it , hire that which 
I myself once felt m tho Pyrenees, which gave me very 
solemn thoughts after a while, though at first I did nothing 
hut laugh at it , and I will tell you why 

X was travelling m the Pyrenees, and I came one evening 
to the loveliest spot, a glen, or rather a vast crack m the 
mountains, so narrow that there was no 100m for anything at 
the bottom of it, save a tonent roaring between Avails of 
polished rock High above the toirent the road was cut out 
among the cliffs; and above the road rose more cliffs, , with 
great black cavoin mouths, hundreds of feet above our beads, 
out of each of which poured m foaming waterfalls sti earns 
large enough to turn a mill ; and abov e them mountains piled 
on mountains, all covered with woods of box., which smelt 
ncli mid hot and musky m the warm spring air Among the 
box-trees and fallen boulders grqw hepaticas, blue and white 
and red, iucli as you see m tho garden , and little stars of 
gentian, more azure than the azure sky But out of the box- 
woods abo\e, rose giant silver firs, clotlung the cliffs and glens 
with tall black spuefe, till they stood out at last m a jagged saw- 
edge against the purple evening sky, along the mountain 
ranges, thousands of feet aloft; and beyond them again, at 
the head of the valley, rose v ast cones of virgin snow, miles 
away m reality, but looking fo brilliant and so ucar that one 
fancied at the first moment that one could hav e touched them 
-with one's hand Snow-white they stood, the glorious things, 
seven thousand feet into the air , and I watched their beautiful 
white sides turn rose-colour m tbo evening sun, and when he 
set, fade into dull cold grey, till the bright moon came out to 
light them up once more When I was tired of wondering 
and admiring, I went into bed, and there I had a dream — 
such a dream as I dare say you may have had ere now Some 
noi<=e or stn puts into your fancy as you sleep a whole long 
dream to account for it, and >et that dream, which seems to 
you to he hours long, has not taken up a second of time , for 
the very same noise winch begins the dream, wakes you at" 
the end of it and so it was with me I dreamed that some 
English people had coin$ into the hotel where I was,, and were 

s 
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sleeping m the room underneath me, and that they had 
quarrelled and fought, and broke then bed down with a 
tremendous crash, and that I must get up and stop the fight , 
and at that moment I awoke, and heard coming up the valley 
from the north such a roar as I never heard before or since, 
as if a hundred railway trains were rolling underground , and 
just as it passed under my bed there was a tremendous thump, 
and I jumped out of bed quicker than I ever did in my life, 
and heard the roaring sound die away as it lolled up the 
valley towards the peaks of snow Still I had m my head 
this notion of the Engbshmen fighting m the room below. 
But then I recollected that no Engbshmen had come m the 
night before, and that I had been m the room below, and that 
there was no bed m it Then I opened my window — a woman 
screamed, a dog barked, some codes and hens cackled m a 
very disturbed humour, and then I could hear nothing but 
the roaring of the torrent a hundred feet below And then 
at flashed across me what all the noise was about , and I burst 
cut laughing, and said, ‘ It is only an earthquake,’ and went 
to bed again 

Next morning I inquired whether any one had heard a 
noise No, nobody had heard anything And the driver who 
had brought me up the valley only winked, but did not choose 
to speak At last at breakfast I asked the pretty bttle maid 
who waited, what was the meaning of the noise I heard m the 
night, and she answered, to my intense amusement — ‘ Oh f it 
is only an earthquake , we have one every six weeks ’ Now 
the secret was out The bttle maid, I found, came from the 
lowland far away, and did not mind telling the truth but 
the good people of the place were afraid to let out that they 
had earthquakes every six weeks, for fear of frightening 
visitors away and because they were really very good people, 
and very kind to me, I shall not tell you what the name of " 
ike place is 

Of course, after that I could do no less than ask Madam 
How, very civilly, how she made earthquakes in that particulai 
place, hundreds of miles away from any burning mountain 
And this was the answer I thought she gave, though I am not 
so conceited as to say I am sure 

As I had come up the valley I had seen that the cliffs were 
all beautiful grey limestone marble, but just at this place 
’ they were replaced by granite, such as you may see in London 
Bridge or at Aberdeen I do not mean that the limestone 
- changed to granite , but that the granite had risen up out> of 
the bottom \of Abe .valley, and had earned the hmestone 
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(I suppose) up on its Lack hundreds of feet into the air Those 
caves with the -waterfalls pouring from their mouths were all 
on one level, at the top of the granite, and the bottom of the 
limestone That was to he expected , for, as I will explain to 
you some day, watei can make caves easily in limestone, hut 
never, I think, m granite But I knew that besides these 
cold springs which came out of the caves, there were hot 
springs also, foil of curious chemical salts, just below the very 
house wheie I was m And when I went to look at them, 
I found that they came out of the rock just where the lime- 
stone and the giamte joined. 4 Ah/ I said, 4 now I think I 
have Madam Hows answer The lid of one of her gieat 
steam boilers is rathei shaky and ciacked just heie, because 
the granite has broken and tom the limestone as it lifted it 
up , and heie is the hot water out of the boiler actually oozmg 
out of the crack , and the earthquake I heard last night was 
Simply the steam rumbling and thumping inside, and trying to 
get out.’ 

And then, my dear child, I fell into a more senous mood 
I said to myself, 4 If that steam had been a httle, only a 
little, stronger, or if the rock above it had been only a httle 
weakei, it would have been no laughing matter then, the 
■ullage might have been shaken to the ground, the rocks 
hurled into the torrent, jets of steam and of hot water, 
mixed, it may be, with deadly gases, have roared out of the 
riven ground , that might have happened here, m short, which 
has happened and happens still m a hundred places m the world. 
> whenever the rocks are too weak to stand the pressure of the 
steam below, and the solid earth buists as an engine boiler 
bursts when the steam within it is too strong’ And when 
those thoughts came into my mind, I was m no humour to 
jest any more about 4 young earthquakes ’ or 4 Madam How’s 
boilers,’ but rather to say with the wise man of old, 4 It is of 
the Lord’s meicies that we are not consumed ’ 

Most strange, most terrible also, are the tricks which this 
underground steam plays It will make the ground, which 
seems to us so hard and firm, roll and rock m waves, till 
people are sea-sick, as on board a ship, and that rocking 
motion (which is the most common) will often, when it is but 
slight, set the bells ringing in the steeples, or make the furni- 
ture, and things on shelves, jump about quaintly enough It 
■will make trees bend to and fio, as if a wind was blowing 
through them, open doois suddenly, and shut them again 
with a slam , make the timbers of the floors and roofs creak, 
as they % do in a ship at sea , or give men such fnghts as one 
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of the dock-keepers at Lnerpool got m the earthquake in 
1863, -when his watclibox rocked so, tint he thought some one 
■was going to pitch him oier into the dock But these are 
only little hints and warnings of what it can do When it 
is strong enough, it will rock down houses and churches into 
heaps of ruins, or, if it lea\es them standing, crack them 
from top to bottom, so that they must bo pulled flown and 
rebuilt 

You saw those pictures of the rums of A non, about winch 
our talk began , and from them you can gue e s well enough for 
yourself what a town looks like which has been ruined by «m 
earthquake. Of the misery and the horror which follow such 
a ruin, I will not talk to you , nor darken your young spirit 
with sad thoughts which giown people must face, and ought 
to face. But the strangeness of some of the tricks winch the 
earthquake-shocks play is baldly to be explained, e\en by 
scientific men Sometimes, it would seem, the force runs 
round, making tho solid ground eddy, as water eddies ui a 
brook For it wall make stiaight lows of trees ciooU.il. it 
will twist whole walls lound — or mtliei the ground on which 
the walls stand— -without tlnowing them down, it will «lnft 
the stones of a pillar, one on the other, tideway s, as if a giant 
had been trying to spin it like a teetotum, and so «crcWed it 
half m pieces There is a story told by a wise man, who suv 
the place lnmself, of the whole furniture of oue hou=e being 
bulled away by an earthquake, and buried under tho ruins 
of another bouse , and of things earned hundreds of yards off, 
so that the neighbours went to law to settle who was the true 
owner of them Sometimes, again, the shock seems to come 
neither horizontally m w.i\es, nor circularly in eddies, hut 
vertically, that is, stiaight up from below , and then things — • 
and people, alas 1 sometimes — aTe thrown up oft the earth 
lugb into the air, just as things spring up oft the table if yon 
strike it smartly enough underneath By that sume law (foi 
there is a law for every sort of motion) it is that the earth- 
quake shock sometimes hurls great rocks off a clift Into tho 
valley below The shock runs through tho mountain till it 
comes to the cliff at the end of it , and then the face of the 
cliff, if it he at all loose, flies off ‘into the air You may see 
the very same ■ thing happen if you will put marbles or 
billiard-balls m a row touching each othei, and strike the one 
nearest you smartly m the line of the iow All tho balls 
' stand stdl, except idle last one , and that flies off. The shock, 
like the earthquake shock, has run through them all , hut only 
the end one, which had nothing beyond it hut soft air, has 
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"been moved : and when you grow old, and learn mathematics, 
you will know the law of motion according to which that 
happen*, and learn to apply what the billiard-balls hare taught 
you, to explain the wonders of an earthquake For in this 
ca*o, as m *o many more, you must watch Madam IIow at 
work on little and common things, to find out how she works 
in great and raie ones That is why Solomon says that 
< a tool's eyes arc m the ends of the earth,’ because ho is 
always looking out fot strange things winch he has not seen, 
and which ho could not understand if he saw , instead of 
looking at the petty commonplace matters which aic about his 
feet all day long, and getting iiom them sound knowledge, and 
the art of getting more sound knowledge still. 

Another terrible desliuction winch the earthquake brings, 
when it is close to the seaside, is the wash of a groat sea 
wrv c, such as swept in last yeai upon the island of St. 
Thomas, m the West Indies , such as swept m upon the coast 
ot Peru this year. The c ea moans, ami sinks hack, leaving 
the shorn dry, and then comes in lrom the offing a mighty 
wall of water, a* high n«, or lnghoi than, many a tall house; 
sweeps fir inland, washing away quay*" and houses, and carry- 
ing great ships m with it, and then sweeps hack again, 
leaving the ships high and thy, as ship-, were left m Peru this 
year. 

Fuw. how is that wave made 9 Let us think Perhaps m 
many ways But two of them I will tell you as simply as I 
can, because tliey seem the most likely, and piobably the most 
common 

Suppose, as the earthquake Flioek ran on, making the earth 
under the °ea heave ami fall m long earth-waves, the sea- 
boltom sank down Then the walei on it would sink down 
t too md leave the «hore dry, till the sea-bottom rose again, 
and hurled fhe water up again against the land This is 
one way of explaining it, and it may he true For certain it 
1* that cirthquakcs do move the bottom of tlie sea; and 
certain, too, that they move the water of the sea also, and 
with licmendous force For ships at *ea dunug an earthquake 
feel such a blow from it (though it docs them no harm) that 
the sailors often rush upon deck fancying that they have 
struck upon a lock; and the foice which could give a Bhip, 
floating m water, sucli a blow' as that, would be strong enough 
to hurl thousands of tons of water up the beach, and on to 
the land. 

But there is another way of accounting for this great sea- 
wave,- which I fancy comes true sometimes. 
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Suppose you put an empty India-rubbei ball into water, 
and then blow into it through a pipe Of course, you know, 
as the ball filled, the upper side of it would rise out of the 
water Now, suppose there were a party of little ants moving 
about upon that ball, and fancying it a great island, or perhaps 
the whole world — what would they. think of the ball’s filling 
and growing bigger ? 

If they could see the sides of the basin or tub in which the 
ball was, and were sure that they did not move, then they 
wotdd soon judge by them that they themselves were moving, 
and that the ball was rising out of the water But if the 
ants were so short-sighted that they could not see the sides 
of the basm, they would be apt to make a mistake, because 
they would then be like men on an island out of sight of any 
other land Then it would be impossible fuither to tell 
whether they were moving up, or whethei the water was 
moving down , whether their ball was rising out of the water, 
or the water was sinking away from the ball They would 
probably say, c The water is sinking, and leaving the ball dry ’ 

Do you understand that ? Then think what would happen 
if you pricked a hole in the ball The air inside would come 
hissing out, and the ball would smk again into the water 
But the ants would probably fancy the very opposite Their 
little heads would be full of the notion that the ball was solid, 
and could not move, just as our heads aie full of the notion 
that the earth is solid, and cannot moi e , and’ they would say, 
‘ Ah 1 here is the water rising again ’ Just so, I believe, 
when the sea seems to ebb away during the earthquake, the 
land is really being raised out of the sea, hundreds of miles 
of coast, perhaps, 01 a whole island, at once, by the force of 
the steam and gas imprisoned under the ground Thai 
steam stietches and strains the solid rocks below, till they 
can bear no more, and snap, and crack, with frightful roar and 
clang ; then out of holes and chasms in the ground rush steam, 
gases — often foul and poisonous ones — hot water, mud, flame, 
strange stones — all signs that the great boiler down below has 
burst at last 

Then the strain is eased , The earth sinks together again, 
as the ball did when it -was pncked , and sinks lower, perhaps, 
than it was before and back rushes the sea, which the earth 
had thrust away while it rose, and sweeps in, destroying all 
before it 

Of course, there is a great deal more to be said about all 
this, but I have no- time to tell you now You will read it, 
I hope, for yourselves when you grow up, m the writings of 
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fax -wiser men than I. Oi perhaps you may fe6l for youi selves 
m foieign lands the actual shock of' a great earthquake, 01 see 
its work fresh done around you -And if ever that happens, 
and yoii he preserved during the danger, you will leam toi 
yoursel\ es, I trust, moie about earthquakes than I can teach 
you, if you will only bean m mind the simple general rules 
for understanding the ‘how’ of them, which I have given 
you here. / 

But you do not seem satisfied yet.? What is it that you 
want to know ? 

Oh! there was an earthquake here in England the other 
night while you were asleep , and that seems to you too neai 
t-o he pleasant Will theie eiei he earthquakes m England 
which will throw houses down, and huiy people m the 
ruins? 

My dear child, I think you may set youi heart at lest upon 
that point. As far as the lustoiy of England goes hack, and 
that is more than a thousand yeais, there is no account or 
any earthquake which has done any senous damage, oi killed, 
I believe, a Bingle human being The little eaithquakes which 
are sometimes felt m England lun geneially up one line or 
country, fiom Devonshire through Wales, and up the Severn 
valley into Cheshire and Lancashne, and the south-west of 
Scotland; and they are felt more smartly there, I "believe* 
because the rocks are harder there than here, and more tossed, 
about by earthquakes which happened ages and ages ago, long 
before man lned on the earth I will show you the woik of 
these eaithquakes some day m the tilting and twisting of 
the layers of rock, and m the cracks {faults , as they are 
called) which Tun through them m different directions I 
showed you some once, it you recollect, in the chalk cliff at 
Bamsgate — two -sets of cracks, sloping opposite ways, which I 
told you were made by two separate sets of earthquakes, long, 
long ago, perhaps while the chalk was still at the bottom of a 
deep sea. But even in the locky parts of England the earth- 
quake force seems to have all but died out Perhaps the crust > 
- of the earth has become too thick and solid there to be much ' 
shaken by the gases and steam below In this eastern pait 
of England, meanwhile, theie is but little chance that an 
earthquake will ever do much harm, because the ground here, 
for thousands of feet down, is mt hard and rocky, hut soft — 
'sands, clays, chalk, and sands again, clays, soft limestones, 
and clays again — which all act as buffers to deaden the earth- 
quake shocks, and deaden, too, the earthquake noise 

And how ? 
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Put your ear to one end of a soft bolster, and let some one 
hit the other end You mil hear hardly any noise, and mil 
not feel the blow at all Put your ear to one end of a hard 
piece of wood, and let some one hit the other You mil hear 
a smart tap, and perhaps feel a smait tap too - When you 
are older, and learn the laws of sound, and of motion among 
the particles of bodies, you mil know why Meapwlnle you 
may comfort yourself with the thought that Madam How has 
(doubtless by command of Lady Why) prepared a safe soft 
bed for this good people of Britain — not that they may lie 
and sleep on it, but work and till, plant and build and manu- 
facture, and thrive in peace and comfort, we mil trust and 
pray, for many a hundred years to come All that the steam 
inside the earth is likely to do to us is to raise parts of this 
island (as Hartford Bridge Flats were raised, ages ago, out of 
the old icy sea) so slowly, probably, that no man can tell 
whether they are rising or not Or, again, the steam-pouer 
may be even now dying out under our island, and letting 
parts of it sink slowly into the sea, as some wise friends of 
tome think that the fens m Norfolk and Cambridgeshire are 
sinking now I haie shown you where that land of work 
has gone on m Noifolk , how the brow of Sandringham Hill 
was once a sea-cliff, and Dersmgham Bog at its foot a shallow 
sea , and therefore that the land has risen there How, again, 
at Hunstanton Station there is a beach of sea-sliells tuenty- 
feet above lngh-water maik, showing that the land has risen 
there likewise And how, furthei north again, at Biancaster, 
there are forests of oak, and fir, and aldci, with their roots 
stall in the soil, far below high-water mark, and only uncovered 
at low tide, which is a plain sign that there the land has 
sunk You suiely recollect the sunken forest at Brancaster, 
and the beautiful shells we picked up m its gullies, and the 
millions of live Pholases boring into the clay and peat which 
once was firm dry land, fed over by giant oxen, and giant 
stags likewise, and perhaps by the mammoth himself, the 
great woolly elephant whose teeth the fishermen dredge up in 
the sea outside? You recollect that? Then remember that 
as that Norfolk shore has changed, so slowly but surely is the 
whole world changing around us Hartford Bridge Flat heie, 
for instance, how has it changed? Ages ago it was the gravelly 
bottom of a sea Then the Bteam-power underground raised it 
up slowly, through long ages, till it became diy land And 
ages hence, perhaps, it wdl have become a sea-bottom once 
more Washed slowly by the ram, or sunk by -the dying 
out of the steam-power underground, it will go" down again 
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to tlio place from whence it came Seas will roll wheie we 
stand now, and new lands will use where seas now loll. For 
nil things on this earth, from the tiniest flower to the tallest 
mountain change and change all day long Every atom of 
matter moNcs peipetually, and nothing ‘continues in one 
stay." The , -ol id-seeming eailh on which you stand is hut a 
liOiiMUg bubble, bursting e\cr and anon m this place and 
m that. Only above all, and thiough all, and with all, is One 
who does not mo\ c nor change, hut is the same ycsteiday, 
to-day. and lor c\er. And on Him, my child, and not on this 
hnhhle of an earth, do you, and I, and all mankind, depend. 

But I hn\o not \ct told jou why the Perm ians ought to 
hove expected an earthquake Tiue. I will tell you another 
tune. — Mad<tm How and Lady Why 


JOHN LOTII R OP MOTLEY. 

\ man \nrucix wnmr- 

Tin ohirf -ftorln nro The JJ i*c of the Dutch Itipuolu, published m 1850 , 
Jfts'om of the I'tniitl Xcthci land*, 1800 


Condition of thr Dutch in the Sixteenth Ccntiny 

Titos fifteen ages hare passed away; and m the place of a 
horde of ear ages, living among swamps and thickets, swarm 
three millions of people, the most industrious, the most 
prosperous perhaps the most intelligent, under the sun. Their 
cattle, gr^mg on the bottom of the sea, arc the finest m 
Europe, their agricultural products of more exchangeable 
■value than if nature lnd made then land to oveifiow with 
wine and oil Their nangatois ue the boldest, their meican- 
tile marine the most powerful, then merchants the most 
enterprising in iho world Holland and Flanders, peopled by 
one race, me with each other m the pursuits of civilisation 
The Flemish rf ill m the mechanical and m the fine aits is 
unm ailed Belgian musicians delight and instruct other 
nations. Belgian pencils ha\ e, foi a century, caused the cauvas 
to glow with colours and combinations neier seen before 
Flemish fabrics aie exported to all parts of Europe, to the 
East and West Indies, to Africa The splendid tapestries, 
silks/ linens, as well as the more homely and useful manufac- 
tures of the Netherlands, aie prized throughout the world 
Most ingenious, as they had already been described by the 
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keen-eyed Csesar, m imitating tlie aits of other -nations, the 
skilful artificers of the country at Louvain, Ghent, and other 
places, reproduce the shawls and silks of India with admi- 
rable accuracy 

Their national industry was untiring, their prosperity 
unexampled , then love of liberty indomitable , their pugna- 
city proveibial Peaceful m their pursuits, phlegmatic by 
temperament, the Netherlands were yet the most belligerent 
and excitable population of Europe Two centuries of civil 
war had but thinned the ranks of each generation, without 
quenching the hot spirit of the nation 

The women were distinguished by beauty of form and vigour 
of constitution Accustomed from childhood to converse freely 
with all classes and sexes in the daily walks of life, and to 
travel on foot or hoiseback from one town to anothei, without 
escort and without fear, they had acquired manners more frank 
and independent than those of women m other lands, while 
their morals were pure and their decorum undoubted The 
prominent part to be sustained by the women of Holland m 
many dramas of the revolution would thus fitly dev ol\ e upon 
a class enabled by nature and education to conduct themselves 
With courage 

Within the little circle which encloses the seventeen 
provinces aie 208 walled cities, many of them among the most 
stately m Christendom, 150 chartered towns, 6,300 villages, 
with their watch-towers and steeples, besides numerous other 
more insignificant hamlets , the whole guarded by a belt of 
sixty fortresses of surpassing stiength — The Rv>c of the Dutch 
Republic 


The Siege of Leyden — 1574 

Meantime, the besieged city was at its last gasp The 
burghers had been in a state of uncertainty for many days, 
being aware that the fleet had set forth for their relief, hut 
knowing full well the thousand obstacles which it had to 
surmount They had guessed its progress by the illumination 
from the blazing villages , they had heard its salvoes of artillery 
on its arrival at Noith Aa , but since then all had been dark 
and mournful again , hope and fear, m sickemng alternation, 
distracting every breast They knew that the wind was 
unfavourable , and at the dawn of each day every eye was 
turned wistfully to the vanes of the steeples So long as the 
easterly breeze prevailed, they felt, as they anxiously stood on 
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towers r and liou*e-tops, that they must look m vain for the 
welcome ocean. Yet, while thus patiently waiting, they were 
literally starving; for e\en the misery endured at llailem had 
not reached that depth and ' intensity of agony to which 
Leyden was now' reduced Biend, mall-cake, liorse-fiesli, had 
entirely disappeared, dogs, cats, rats, and other \ennm woic 
esteemed luxuries A small number of cows, kept as long as 
possible for their milk, still leronmod, hut a few weio lulled 
lrom day to day. and distributed m minute pioportions, hardly 
sufficient to suppoit life among tho famishing population 
Starring wretches swarmed daily around the shambles where 
these cattle weio slaughtered, contending for any morsel which 
might fall, and lapping eagerly the blood as it ran along llio 
pavemeut . while the hides, chopped and boiled, were greedily 
devoured. Women and children, all day long, were seen 
>-c lrclmig gutters and dunghills for morsels of food, winch they 
disputed fiercely with the famishing dogs The green leaves 
weie stripped from the trees, every living heib was com cited 
into human food* but those expedients could not avert star- 
vation The daily mortality was frightful infants starved to 
death on the maternal bi easts which famine had paiched and 
Withered ; mothers dtopped dead m the streets with their 
dead children m their arm* In many a house the watchmen, 
in their rounds, found a whole family of corpses — father, 
mother, childien — <nde hy side, for a disorder called the plague, 
naturally engendered ot hardship and famine, now came, as it 
in kindness, to nbndgo the agony of the people The pestilence 
stalkt d at noonday through the city, and the doomed inhabitants 
loll like grass beneath its scythe Fiom six thousand to eight 
thousand human beings sunk before this scourge alone , yet the 
people resolutely held out, women and men mutually encouraging 
each other to resist the entrance of their foreign foe — an evil 
more horrible than pest 01 famine. 

' Leyden was sublime iu its despair. A few murmurs were, 
howevei, occasionally heard at the steadfastness of the magis- 
trates; and a dead body was placed at the door of the 
burgomaster, ns a silent witness against bis inflexibility. A 
party of the more faint-hearted even assailed the heroic Adrian 
Van der W erf with threats and reproaches as he passed 
through tho streets. A crowd had gathered around him as he 
reached a triangular place m the centre of the town, into 
which many of the principal streets emptied themselves, and 
upon one side of which stood the cluucli of St Pancras 
There stood tho burgomaster, a tall, haggard, imposing figure, 
with dark visage and a tranquil hut commanding eye He 
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waved his "broad-leaved felt hat for silence, and then exclaimed, 
m language which has been almost literally preserved, 4 What 
would ye, my fnends ? Why do ye murmur that we do not 
break our vows and surrender the city to the Spaniards ? — a 
fate more homble than the agony which she now endures 
I tell you I have made an oatli to hold the city , and may Grod 
give me strength to keep my oath! I can die but once, 
whether by your hands, the enemy’s, or by the hand of G-ocL 
My own fate is indifferent to me, not so that of the city 
intrusted to my caie I know that ^we shall staive if not 
soon relieved , but starvation is preferable to the dishonoured 
death which is the only alternative Your menaces move me 
not, my life is at your disposal, heie is my sword, plunge it 
into my breast, and divide my flesh among you Take my 
body to appease your hunger, but expect no surrender so long 
as I remain alive ’ 

On the 28th of September, a dove flew into the city, bringing 
a letter from Admiral Boisot In this despatch the position of 
the fleet at North Aa was described m encouraging terms, and 
the inhabitants were assured that, m a very few days at 
furthest, the long-expected relief would enter their gates The 
tempest came to their relief A violent equinoctial gale, on 
the night of the 1st and 2nd of October, came storming fiom 
the north-west, shifting alter a few houis full eight points, 
and then blowing still moie violently from the south-west 
The waters of the North Sea were piled in vast masses upon 
the southern coast of Holland, and then dashed furiously 
landward, the ocean rising over the earth and sweeping with 
urn est rained powei across the ruined dykes In the course 
of twenty-four hours the fleet at North Aa, instead of 
nine inches, had moie than itwo feet of watei . On it 
w<jnt, sweeping over the broad 'waters which lay between 
Zoeterwoude and Zwieten , as they approached some shallows 
which led into the great Mere, the Zealanders dashed into 
the sea, and with sheer strength shouldered every vessel 
through On again the fleet of Boisot still went, and, over- 
coming every obstacle, entered the city on the morning of the 
3rd of October Leyden was reliev ed — The Rise of the Dutch 
Republic 
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MATTHEW ARNOLD. 

A LIVING AtOTIOIt 


A French School. - 

K 

On the 17th of April, I visited, m company with M Eapet, 
a school m the Eue du Faubourg Montmartie It was a good 
specimen of its class Held m a large and imposing "building, 
m a good street, it contained a hoys’ school and a gills’ school, 
with about 200 scholars m each. The schoolrooms are built 
over each other , the ceilings being, in all the best and newest 
schools, so constructed that there is no noise The looms 
were less lofty than our best schoolrooms, but quite as weE 
ventilated; m general, I found the ventilation of schools 
better m France than it is m England Each school had its 
covered playground, as well as its open-air playground This 
covered playground, very raie in England, is a noticeable 
feature of all the best schools in the French towns, it is 
generally a large room on the same floor with the schoolroom , 
its use is to afford to the children a place for recreation in bad 
weather, and foi then meals m the middle of every day The 
parents are glad of an anangement which relieves them 
throughout the day from the charge of their children, who 
also are thus saved two journeys m the ciowded streets I 
saw, m the coveied playground of this school, the children, 
after a game of play, langed at their dinners, which they 
bring with them from home ; an assistant teacher was present, 
and the greatest order prevailed The fittings of the school- 
rooms weie good, much on the same plan as that foimerly 
followed in our British schools, but with better desks, the 
walls were baier than with us , and, indeed, it is raie to see on 
the walls of a French schoolroom the abundant supply of 
maps so common m English schoolrooms, but there is 
generally to be found the map of France and the map of 
Europe. Conspicuous were the ciucifix and the bust of the 
Emperor — the indispensable ornaments of Fiench public 
schoolrooms. The boys’ school occupied two good rooms , one 
under the charge of the master, a well-mannered and intelli- 
gent man , the other undei the charge of an assistant master, 
or adjoint These adjovnts play an important pait m French 
primary instruction, they are young men not yet ainved at 
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the age -when they may he full teachers, the law does not 
oblige them to be certificated, but all those employed m Pans 
and in. the large towns are certificated, because the munici- 
palities of these towns will employ no other , the depart- 
mental council decides whether a school needs an adgomt or 
not, the head-master names him Monitors were employed 
m the lower section, which was that under the assistant’s care, 
and much the largest The appearance of the boys was very 
much the same as that of the boys whom I see constantly in 
British schools, there were very many whom I could not 
have distinguished from English children Their instruction, 
also, was much on a par with that of the scholais of a good 
British school m London , their reading was somewhat better , 
their wiitmg, to my eye, not so good, but the French style of 
handwriting is diffeient from ours , their grammar and dicta- 
tion about equal , their arithmetic hotter , then history and 
geography not so good The same is true, I think, of nearly 
all the French primary schools, the reading and arithmetic 
are better than ours, the Arithmetic m particular being m 
general much more intelligently taught by their masters, and 
much moie intelligently appiehended by their children, the 
information about geography and history is decidedly inferior 
— Populat Education m Fi ancc 


English and French Chai actei istics , Energy of Intellect and 
Flexibility of Intellect 

Let me remark, however, that not only in the moral sphere, 
hut also m the intellectual and spiritual sphere, energy and 
honesty are most important and fruitful qualities , that, for 
instance, of what we call genius, energy is the most essential 
part So, by assigning to a nation energy and honesty as its 
chief spiritual characteristics,— by refusing to it, as at all 
eminent characteristics, openness of mind and flexibility of 
intelligence,— we do not by any means, as some people mig ht 
at first suppose, relegate its importance and its power of 
manifesting itself with effect, from the intellectual to the 
moral sphere We only indicate its probable special line of 
successful activity m the intellectual sphere , and, it is tiue 
certain imperfections and failings to which, m this sphere, it 
■wm always be subject Genius is mainly an affair of eneigy, 

, vtai 0 !? 7 , 18 m f ely an affair of genius, therefore, a nation 

, nose spirit is characterised by energy may well be eminent 
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m poetry; — and we have Shakspeare. Again, the highest 
reach of science is, one may say, an inventive power, a 
faculty of divination, akin to the highest powei exercised in 
poetry, therefore, a nation whose spirit is characterised by 
energy may well he eminent in science , — and we have 
Newton Shakspeare and Newton' m the intellectual spheie 
there' can he no higher names. And what that energy, which 
is the life of genius, above everything demands and insists 
upon, is freedom , entire independence * of all authonty, 
prescription, and routine, — the fullest room to expand as it 
will Therefore, a nation whose chief spiritual characteristic 
is energy, will not be very apt to set up, m intellectual 
matters, a fixed standard, an authority, like an Academy. By 
tills it ceitamly escapes certain real inconveniences and 
dangers , and it can, at the same time, as we have seen, reach 
undeniably splendid heights in poetry and science On the 
other hand, some of the requisites of intellectual work are 
specially the affair of quickness of mind and flexibility of 
mtelbgence The form, the method of evolution, the precision, 
the proportions, the relations of the parts to the whole, m an 
intellectual work, depend mainly upon them And these are 
the elements of an intellectual woik which are really most 
commumcable from it; which can most be learned and adopted 
from, it, which have, therefore, the greatest effect upon the 
intellectual perfoimanco of others Even m poetry, these 
requisites are very important ; and the poetry of a nation, not 
eminent for the gifts on which they depend, will, more 01 less, 
suffer by this shortcoming In poetry, however, they are, 
after all, secondary, and energy is the fiist thing, but m prose 
they are of first-rate importance In its prose literature, 
therefore, and in the routine of intellectual work geneially, a 
nation with no particular gifts for these will not be so 
successful These are what, as I have said, can to a ceitam 
degree be learned and appiopnated , while the free activity of 
genius cannot. 

How much greater is oui nation m poetry than prose I How 
much better, in general, do the productions of its spirit show 
in the qualities of genius than m the qualities of intelligence I 
One may constantly remark this m the work of individuals . 
how much more striking, in general, does any Englishman, — 
of some vigour of mind, hut by no means a poet, — seem in his 
verse than in lus prose ! No doubt his verse suffers from the 
same defects which impair lus prose, and he cannot expiess 
himself with real success m it , hut how much moie powerful 
a personage does he appear m it, by dint of feeling, and of 
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originality and movement of ideas, than when he is writing 
prose ! With a Frenchman of like stomp, it is just the icverse 
set him to write poetry, ho is limited, artificial, and impotent ; 
set Rim to write prose, ho is free, natural, and effecbx e. The 
power of French literature "is m its prose-writers, tho power 
of English literature is m its poets. Nay, many of the 
celebrated French poets depend wholly for their fame upon the 
ualities of intelligence which they exhibit, — qualities winch are 
lie distmctn e support of prose , many of tho celebrated English 
aose-wnters depend wholly for then fame upon the qualities of 
'emus and imagination which they exhibit, — qualities wlucli 
re the distinctne suppoit of poetry — The LUeiai y Influence 
f Academies 


MAX MULLER 

a myetg uraioii 


The Life of Buddha 

Bthuhia, or more correctly, the Buddha,— for Buddha is an 
appellative, meaning Enbghtened, — was horn at Kapilavnstu, 
the capital of a kingdom of the same name, situated at the 
foot of thp mountains of Nepal, north of the present Oude 
His father, the king of Kapila\astu, was of the family of the 
Sakyas, and belonged to the clan of the Gautomas His motliei 
was Mayad&vi, daughter of king Suprabuddlia , and need we 
say that she was as beautiful as he was powerful and ]ust? 
Buddha was therefore by birth of the Kshatnya, or wamoj 
caste , and he took the name of Sakya from Ins family, and 
that of Gautama from his clan, claiming akmd of spiritual 
relationship with the honoured race of Gautama The name 
ot Buddha, ox the Buddha, dates from a later period of Ins 
life , and so probably does the name Siddbartba (he whose 
objects have been accomplished), though we are told that it 
was given him m his childhood His mother died se\cp days 
after his birth , and the father confided the child to the care of 
his deceased wife’s sister, who, however, had been his wife e\en 
before the mother’s death The child grew up a most beautiful 
and most accomplished boy, who soon knew more than Ins 
•masters could teach him He refused to take part m the 
games of his playmates, and never felt so happy as when he 
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<»ould sit alone, lost m meditation in the deep shadows of the 
forest. It was there that his father found him, when he had 
thought Into lost , and in order to prevent the young prmce 
from becoming a dreamer, the king .determined to marry lnm 
at once. 'When the subject was mentioned by the aged minis- 
ters to the future lieir to the throne, lie demanded seven days 
for reflection , and convinced at last that not even marriage 
could disturb the calm of his mind, he allowed the mmisters 
to look .out for a princess. The princess elected was the 
beautiful Gopa, the daughter of Daudapam Though her 
father objected at first to her manying a young pimce who 
was represented" to lum as deficient in manliness and intellect, 
lie gladly gave his consent when he saw the royal suitor dis- 
tancing all his rivals both m feats of arms and power of mind. 
Their marriage proved one of the happiest, but the pimce 
remained, as he had been before, absorbed in meditation on the 
problems of life and death 4 Nothing is stable on earth, he 
used to say , 4 nothing is leal Life is like the spark produced 
by the fiiction of wood It is lighted and is extinguished — we 
know not whence it came or whither it goes It is like the 
sound of a lyre, and the wise man asks m vam from whence it 
came and whither it goes There must be some supieme 
intelligence where we could find rest If I attained it, I could 
bnng light to man , if I were free myself, I could debver the 
world ’ The king, who perceived the melancholy mood of the 
young prmce, tried every thing to diveit him from his specu- 
lations but all was m vam Three of the most oidmary 
events that could happen to any man, proved of the utmost 
importance m the earner of Buddha 

One day when the prmce with a large retinue drove through 
the eastern gate of the city on the way to one of his parks, he 
met on the road an old man, broken and decrepit One could 
•see the veins and muscles over the whole of his body, his teeth 
chattered, he was covered with wrinkles, bald, and hardly able 
to utter hollow and unmelodious sounds He was bent on lus 
stick, and all his limbs and joints trembled 4 Who is that 
man ’ 5 said- the prince to his coachman. 4 He is small and 
weak, Ins flesh and his blood are dried up, his muscles stick to 
his skin, lus head is white, his teeth chatter, his body is 
wasted away ; leaning on his stick he is hardly able to walk, 
stumbling at every step. Is there something peculiar m his 
family, or is this the common lot of all created bemgs ? } 

4 Sir,’ repbed the coachman, ‘that man is s inkin g under 
old age, liis senses have become obtuse, suffering has destroyed 
his strength, and he is despised by his relations. He is without 

T 
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support and useless, and people have abandoned lum, like a 
dead tree in a forest But tins is not peculiar to Ins family 
In every creature youth is defeated by old age Your father, 
your mother, all your lelations, all your friends, null come tq 
the same state , this is the appointed end of all creatures 3 

( Alas ! 5 replied the prince, * are creatures so ignorant, so 
weak and foolish, as to be proud of the youth by which they 
are intoxicated, not seeing the old age winch awaits them I 
As for me, I go away Coachman, turn my chariot quickly. 
"What have I, the futuie prey of old age, — what have I to do 
with pleasure ? ’ And the young pnnce returned to the city 
without going to his paik 

Another time the pnnce diove through the southern gate 
to his pleasure garden, when he perceived on the road a man 
suffering from illness, parched with fever, Ins body wasted, 
coveied with mud, without a friend, without a home, kprdly 
able to bieathe, and frightened at the sight of himself and the 
approach of death Having questioned his coachman, and 
received from him the answer which he expected, the young 
prince said, ‘ Alas 1 health is but the sport of a dream, and the 
feai foi suffenng must take this frightful form "Where is the 
wise man who after having seen what he is, could any longer 
think of joy and pleasure?’ The pnnce turned his chanot and 
returned to the city 

A third time he drove to his pleasure garden through the 
western gate, when he saw a dead body on the road, lying on 
a bier, and covered with a cloth The fnends stood about 
crying, sobbing, tearing then hair, covering then heads with 
dust, staking their breasts, and uttering wild cnes The 
pnnce, again calling his coachman to witness this painful 
scene, exclaimed, 4 Oh 1 woe to youth, which must be destroyed 
•by old age 1 "Woe to health, which must be destroyed by so 
many diseases 1 ."Woe to this life, where a man remains so short 
a time 1 If there were no old age, no disease, no death , if 
these could be made captive for ever 1 ’ Then betraying for 
the first time his intentions, the young pnnce said, 4 Let us 
turn back, I must think how to accomplish deliverance ’ 

A last meeting put an end to his hesitation He drove 
through the northern gate on the way to his pleasure gardens, 
when he , saw a mendicant who appeared outwardly calm, 
subdued, looking downwards, wearing with an air of dignity 
his religious vestment, and carrying an alms-bowl 

, , 4 "Who is this man ? ’ asked the pnnce 
4 Sir,’ replied the coachman, 4 this man is one of those who 
are called bhih&hus, or mendicants He has renounced all 
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pleasures, all desires, and leads a life of austerity He tries 
to conquer himself He has become a devotee Without 
passion, without envy, he walks about asking for alms ’ 

‘ This is good and well said,’ replied the pnnce. * Hie life 
of a devotee has always been praised by the wise It will 
be my refuge, and the refuge of othei creatures , it will lead 
us to a real life, to happiness and lmm oitalit y ’ Js n' 

With these words, the young pnnce turned his chanot, and 
returned to the city 

After liai ing declared to his father and his wife his intention 
of letuing fiom the world, Buddha left his palace one night 
when all the guards that were to have watched him were 
asleep. Aftci travelling the whole night, he gave his horse 
and Ins ornaments to his groom, and sent him back to Kapila- 
\astu ‘A monument,’ remaiks the author of the Lalita- 
Yistara, ‘is still to be seen on the spot where the coachman 
turned back’ Hiouen-Tlisang saw the same monument at 
the edge of a large foiest, on his road to Kusmagara, a city 
now in mins, and situated about fifty miles E S E. from 
Gorakpur. 

Buddha first went to Yaisali, and became the pupil of a 
famous Brfihman, who had gathered round him 300 disciples 
Haiung learnt all that the Brahman could teach him, Buddha 
went away disappointed He had not found the road to sal- 
vation He then tried another Brihman at Eajagriha, the 
capital of Magadlia or Behar, who had '700 disciples, and 
there too he looked m lam for the means of deliverance 
He left him, followed by five of lus fellow-students, and for 
six years letired into solitude, near a village named Uruvilva, 
subiectmg himself to the most severe penances, previous to his 
appearing m the woild as a teacher. At the end of this period, 
however, he arrived at the com iction that asceticism, far from 
giving peace of mind and preparing the way to salvation, was 
a snare and a stumbling-block in the way of truth He gave 
up his exercises, and was at once deserted as an ap osta te by 
his five disciples Left_ to himself, he noiv began to elaborate 
lus own system He had learnt that neither the doctrines noi 
the austerities of the Brdhmans were of any avail for accom- 
plishing the deli\ erance of man, and freeing Inm from the 
fear of old age, disease, and death After long meditations, 
and ecstatic visions, he at last imagined that he had arrived 
at that true knowledge which discloses the cause, and thereby 
destroys the fear, of all the changes inherent m life It was 
from the moment when he arrived, at this knowledge, that 
he claimed the name of Buddha, the Enlightened At that 
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moment we may truly say that the fate of millions of millions 
>f human beings trembled m the bal ance - Buddha hesitated 
or a tame whether he should keep his knowledge to himself, 
ir co mmun icate it to the world Compassion for the suffer- 
ings of man prevailed, and the young pnnce became the founder 
of a religion which, after more than 2000 years, 'is still pro- 
fessed by 455,000,000 of human beings 

The further history of the new teacher is very simple He 
proceeded to Benares, which at all times was the principal 
seat of learning m India , and the first converts he made were 
the five fellow-students who had left him when he threw off 


the yoke of the Brahmamcal observances Many others 
followed, but as the Lalita-Vistara breaks off at Buddha’s 
arrival at Benares, we have no further con secu tive account of 
the rapid progress of his doctrine From what we can gather 
fiom sc attere d notices m the Buddhist canon, he was invited 
by the king of Magadha, Bimbisara, to his capital, Rajagriha 
Many of his lectures are represented as having been delivered 
at the monastery of Kalantaka, with which the king or some 
nch merchant had presented him, others on the Vulture 
Beak, one of the five hills that surrounded the ancient capital 
Three of his most famous disciples, Sanputra, Katyayana, 
and Maudgalyayana, joined him during his stay m Magadha, 
where he enjoyed for many years the friendship of the long 
That king was afterwards assassinated by his son, Ajatasatru, 
and then we hear of Buddha as settled for a time at Sravasti, 
north of the Ganges, where Andthapmdada, a nch merchant, 
had offered him and his- disciples a magnificent building for 
their residence Most of Buddha’s lectures or sermons were 
delivered at Sravasti, the capital of Kosala, and the long of 
Kosala himself, Prasenagit, became a convert to his doctnne 
After an absence of twelve years, we are told that Buddha < 
visited his father at Kapilavastu , ou which occasion he per- 
formed several miracles, and converted all the Sakyas to lus 
faith His own wife became one of his followers, and, with 
Ins aunt, offers the first instance of female Buddhist devotees 

ha ^ Mler again of the last days 

of Buddha s life He had attained the good age of three score 
and ten, and had been on a visit to Rajagriha, where the 
king, Ajatasatru, the former enemy of Buddha, and' the 
assassin of lus own father, had joined the congregation, after 

a P^ c c ? nfea810n of hi® crimes On nf return, he 
was followed by a large number of disciples , and when on the 

r SS1Dg v 6 w g6S ’ ¥ 8100(1 on a stone, and 

turning Ins eyes hack towards Rajagnha, he said. Ml of 
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emotion, ‘Tins is tlie last time that I see that city.’ Ho 
likewise usited Yaisiili; and after taking leave of it, he had 
nearly reached the city ot Kusmaga.ru, when his vital strength 
began to fail. He halted m a forest, and while sitting under 
.a sal tree, he ga\e up the ghost, or, as a Buddhist would say, 
entered mtoHindua . — Chips from a German Worl-shop 


R D. OSBORN. 


V LIVING ANGLO-INDIAN' AVTSOI* 


The Battle of Koshch a 

In the meanwhile a new and formidable power had risen in 
the Punjab. Talcing adiantage of the distractions m Afghan- 
istan, Rmqcet Sing had united the petty states of the Punjab 
under a single head Through the treachery of a subordinate, 
he had made lumself master of the important fortress of 
Attock. He had pounced upon the lovely valley of Cashmere , 
and that nch country, the very storehouse and granary of the 
Doumuec kingdom, was torn away from Afghanistan for ever 
His troops had e\ en crossed the Indus, and though compelled 
for a time to retire, he had collected his resources, and w r as only 
waiting for a faiourable opportunity to imadc Peshawur m 
force, and annexe that province to his dominions The quarrels 
winch broke out among tbe hi others of Futteh Khan soon , 
reduced Afghanistan to a state of pitiable feebleness, and 
Ruujeet Sing struck without delay 

On the 13th March, 1823, he com eyed his troops across the ' 
Indus. Azem Khan, despairing of othei methods, proclaimed a 
leligious war against the Sikh imaders, and his summons 
aroused the fierce fanaticism of the mountain tribes From the 
rugged broken lulls of the Kliuttucks, and the grass-covered 
valleys of Swaut and Bonair, the followers of the prophet 
hurried into the open country to avenge the insulted honour 
of Islam. For days the Eusofeye valley was a moving mass 
of human beings , priests, men, and unveiled women streaming 
forth m ceaseless crowds from all the valleys opening upon the 
Sum. They converged at Noshehra, a town built on tbe left 
bank of tbe Caubul river, tbe Vizier, with the regular Afghan 
army, occupying a position somewhat higher up, but on the 
right bank. Runjeet Sing detached a portion of his troops to 
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bold the Afghan vmer in check, and with tlic rest of his army, 
twenty-foui thousand strong, fell upon the lull men A wild 
Aklialee fanatic — Phoola Sing — headed the attack with all the 
fury of drunken fanaticism, but the Eusofzyes received the 
assault with impenetrable fnraness A Bonairee sci ambled up 
the elephant on which Phoola Sing was seated, and cut lam 
down with his long knife. His followers, lending heaps of 
dead and wounded behind them, were compelled to recede 
The Eusofryes blioutod for joy, and in their turn prepared to 
charge The Ilonanees, distinguished by their black turbans 
with a blight yellow bolder from the lest of the Eusofzyes, 
who aie clothed in white, led the nay They came down with 
a rush, like the Highlanders at Cullodcn , and resolute and 
fearless as the Sikh is, Runjcet Sing’s drilled mfautn recoiled 
in momentary terror as the wild huincnne of waving «cimitar3 
and frantic faces, with hidcouH clamour whirled towards them 
But the fire of the Sikh guns checked tho mountaineers, and 
gave the regiments time to rally The steady fire of tho 
reunited line told with teirible effect upon tho confused masses 
in front of them, but could not damp their ardour or their 
courage Though their scanty stock of ammunition was soon 
expended, the Afghans fought madly on with arrows, spears, 
swords, and stones Tltncc were they duven back, and tlmce 
rallied to the charge by the blows and imprecations of their 
women, and the wild cries of ‘ Allah ho Akbar ! ’ from tho 
crowds of Moollahs who prayed, cursed, and shouted m the 
rear of the battle Itunjeet Smg in person led repeated 
chaiges of cavalry against the lull men , but in spite of 
all his efforts, when night fell tho battle was undecided 
But where, it will he asked, was Azera Khan during this 
frantic struggle ? The Caubul river was fordable m front 
of his position, and there can he little doubt that, had ho 
brought his men into the field, the Afghans must have won 
the day His movements were fatally encumbered by the 
presence of his harem with the baggage of hie army, and the 
custody of an immense quantity ot treasure Fearful lest one 
or Other of these precious charges should fall into the hands 
of the Sikhs, he had retired in the midst of the battle towards 
Jellalabad. His army disbanded and dispersed as he letreated, 
and ' Azem Khan himself, devoured by shame and remorse, 
died shortly after In the meanwhile night had closed upon 
the liard-fought field of Noshehra The hill men still main- 
tamed their position upon an elevated piece of ground, hut 
their numbers were sadly thinned , the masses of the Sikh ' 
army-' surrounded them on every side , the flame of religious 
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zeal -was quenched m "blood. In truth, brave as is the Afghan 
personally, he lacks the steady persevering endurance of the 
Sikh. He is splendid ivhen making a -wild, charge, hut he 
cannot fight a losing battle. The Eusofzyes knew that they 
were beaten In the middle of the night they mustered their 
'remaining forces, and cutting their -way through the Sikh 
troops, made good their retreat to the lulls The loss on both 
sides had been extremely heavy Dead Bonauees lying on 
dead Sikhs, them teeth fixed convulsively m the throats of 
their ad\ ersanes, testified to the desperate character of the 
struggle It was a memorable day in Sikh annals Runjeet 
Sing’s one eye brightened with unwonted lustre when he 
detailed, as he loved to do, the changing ‘ currents of that 
heady fight 5 The Sikh soldiers bore willing testimony to the 
courage of the vanquished ‘ The Eusofzyes laugh at death ’ 
was a saying among them To the hill men, then defeat at 
Noshehra was a blow from which they never recovered The 
whole land was thrown into mourning, and seventeen years 
aftei, an English traveller visiting the valley of Bonair, found 
the battle of Noshehra still the constant subject of conversa- 
tion and the favourite theme of their songs One in particular 
struck him on account of its peculiarly plaintive character, 
commencing — 

* Ah 1 Mahommcd Azeem, where is the blood of your children yon sold 
at Noshehra ! ’ 

i 

And when, in any of their village gatherings, unusual merri- 
ment prevailed, a white beard has been known to check them 
with, ‘Is this a time for laughing, when the bones of your 
brothers aie whitening Noshelira ?’ — The Afghan Tribes on 
oul Ti ans-Indus Frontier 


- The Fall of Baghdad 

Undetebued by the remembrance of the past, the Caliph 
Motassem actually sent ambassadors to Mangu Khan, praying 
him to Eend an army into Peisia to destroy the Assassins 
Mangu Khan immediately collected an army, which he placed 
under the command of his brother Houlagou, whom, on depart- 
ing, he addressed as follows — ‘ I send thee, with much cavalry 
and a strong army from Turan to Iian, the land of great 
jinnces; It is thy duty to observe the laws and ordinances of 
Tchmguiz Khan m great things and m small, and to take posses- 
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sion of the countries from the Oxus to the Nile Assemble 
round thee the obedient and submissive , but tread into the 
dust of contempt and misery the refractory and mutinous, 
With their wives and children. When thou hast done with the 
Assassins, begin the conquest of Irak. If the Caliph of Bagh- 
dad comes forward willingly to sen o thee, then bhalt thou do 
him no harm , but if he refuse, let lmn share the fate of the 
rest ’ The destruction of the Caliphate was the direct result 
of the embassy from Baghdad. 

In the month of the second Djoumada (A II 650), ICitbouga 
Noian, a famous Mongol general, quitted the court of Mangu 
Khan, and preceding the march of Houlagou,nd\nnced against 
the fortresses of the Ismaeliens Early m the following year 
he crossed the Oxus, penetrated into Kolnstan, and took posses- 
sion of several places From that province, with five thousand 
foot and as many horse, he marched against the fortress of 
Kirdeh-koh, one of the strongest among the many strong- 
holds possessed by the Assassins He encircled the place with 
a deep ditch, and leaving a lieutenant to carry on the siege, 
carried fire and sword through the neighbouring country A 
successful sally on the part of the garrison of Kirdch-koli, m 
winch his lieutenant perished, compelled the Mongol general to 
retrace his steps. Despite, however, of an infections disease, 
which greatly thinned their numbers, the garrison obstinately 
held out A reinforcement despatched by Alaeddm, the Grand 
Master, succeeded m effecting an entrance with only the loss 
of a single man The Mongols were reduced to inaction, when 
at this crisis the Assassins m true Oriental fashion succeeded in 
achieving their own destruction. Alaeddm perished, imudered 
by his chamberlain at the instigation of liis son, Itokneddiu 
Kourshab ICoursbah became Grand Master, and bis first act 
was to put tff death the chamberlain, and bum bis children in the 
market place for the atrocious crime of murdering a Grand 
Master Eokneddm, the last of the Grand Masters, a feeble, 
cowardly, inexperienced youth, was utterly unable to cope with 
the difficulties thickening around him The terrible Houlagou 
waB advancing westward, leaving behind a broad path of smok- 
ing rums and unbufied dead But accidents occasioned long 
delays , and it was not until A H 654 that the Mongol army 
came m sight of the fort-crowned mountains where reigned 
the Grand Master of the Assassins The heart of Eoknedckn 
died away witlnn him at the sight of his enemy With 
upwards of a hundred fortresses in his possession well provided 
with provisions, and incapable of reduction except by the slow 
process of blockade, he dared not strike a blow in his defence 
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A tew montns elapsed m idle negotiations, and tnen Rokneddin 
surrendered himself a prisoner to the Mongol general, and 
sent orders to the different gamsonBto dismantle their defences. 
A dynasty, which had lasted two hundred years, collapsed at 
last almost without a struggle. A terrible doom fell upon it 
and its adherents. The order was sent forth that the Ismaelites 
were to "be exterminated , not -even the infant at the "breast 
was to be spared Rokneddin himself was muidered on the 
"banks of the Oxus , his wives, children, sisters, and slaves were 
massacred m the piovmce of ICasveen. Twelve thousand 
Ismaeliens were slaughtered m one spot by the Governor of 
Khoiasan. Parties ot Mongol soldiers were despatched through 
all the piovinces wkeiem the dais had proselytised successfully, 
to extirpate the Assassin out of the land Numbers of inno- 
cent beings, men and women, must have been involved in one 
common fate with the guilty. The whole race of Km Buzur- 
gomid, in whose descendants the dignity of Grand Master had 
become hereditary, were put to the sword , and nothing now 
intervened between the city of Baghdad and her doom. 

Inevitable as death the Mongolian host moved on The 
earth and heaven were full of fearful sights and great signs, 
ominous of coming doom. 

Most of all were these apparent m the sacred territory which, 
contained the cities of the Prophet Foi an entire month, a 
wondrous flame shone m the sky over against the mountain of 
Okod, the dazzling "brilliance ot which illuminated the recesses 
of the valleys with an awful splendour The city of Medina 
was shaken by an earthquake ; and fearful sounds issued from 
the centre of the earth, never .ceasing, night noi day, from 
Saturday to Monday. In the valley of the Schada, the ground 
opened and discharged a torrent of flames mixed with stones’ 
and burning coals. The brightness was so intense" that all the 
houses m Medina were illuminated within as by a multitude 
of lamps , and the light was seen as far as Mecca The terror- 
stricken people commenced to free their slaves, to distribute 
alms,' and crowding round the tomb of the Prophet imploied 
him to intercede for them at the throne of God .Famine de- 
solated Syria. An astonishing flood covered the province of Irak, 
and the waters did not subside for fifty days Baghdad was 
submerged, bo that m many parts of the city even the upper 
stoned, were under water , and one-half of Irak lemained 
uncultivated The very powers of nature, as at all great crises 
of this world’s history, appeared by their unusual agitation to 
experience a kindred feeling with the sufferings of humanity. 
It was in truth a time of terror and perplexity , men’s hearts 
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failing them for fear and for looking after those things that 
were doming upon the earth More than sis hundred .years 
had gone by since the first Arabian Caliphs had led their 
•warriors into Syria As the Jews of old time, the believers in. 
the One God had overthrown fenced cities and destroyed 
mighty aimies Like them they had enjoyed their period of 
probation, their time of earthly splendoui , and like them, they 
had at length been weighed in the balance and found wanting 
They bad wrought no deliverance upon the earth 1 , and the 
decree had gone forth that there was for them no longer either 
the time or the place for repentance 

The inhabitants of Baghdad in the meantime could think of 
no better way of preparing for the advent of the Mongols than 
by quanellmg among themselves The city was divided into 
two factions , the Shias, who had suddenly acquired a more than 
usual degree of influence from the accident of the Vizier Muwaied 
Ibn Alkaini having secretly espoused their tenets ; and the ortho- 
dox party, headed by a young Secretary, Mudjahid-eddm Aihek 
There weie daily fights m the streets , and ot course all sorts of 
had characters took advantage of the disorders to render life and 
property utterly insecure The anarchy in Baghdad went on 
from bad to woise , both leaders sought to work upon the fears 
vof the Caliph and gam him as an ally The Secretary insisted 
upon the duty incumbent upon the Commander of the Faithful 
1 to suppress the Shia heresy wherever it showed its head , the 
Vizier represented his rival as a secret conspirator against the 
life of the Caliph The Commander of the Faithful was not easily 
roused to action In the seclusion of his harem, sunottnded by 
seven hundred wives, and attended by one thousand e unuchs — 
never hut for one day in the year coming m contact with the 
world outside of his palace walls, the clamor of the faction fights 
in the streets of Baghdad sounded faint and distant like voices m 
a dream * 


The walls of his palace enclosed not merely .the world of 
his thoughts , they contained the only world he knew at all 
With absolute power over the lives of all wh6 came in. contact 
with him, with every whim, supplied the moment it was 
expressed , knowing nothing of men except from the obsequious 
slaves that thronged aiound him, the object of the adora- 
tion and awe of millions of hearts, the Caliphs passed their 
fives m a species of fantastic dream They became gods.in 
their own estimation, and the passions and turmoil of humanity 
tell upon their eyes like a tale of little meaning, though the 
words be strong.’ The mind of Motassem — the last of- the 
-Ahbasides— had, so to speak* completely lost its apprehension 
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of the realities of the world, and it was an almost impossible 
task to bring them home to him At length, however, he caused 
a lettei to be written, declaring the Secretary to be a most 
loyal and excellent servant of the State, and all who thought 
otherwise to be bars and calumniators; he caused him to be 
clothed m a robe of honour, and his name to be inserted m the 
public prayer immediately aftei his own. The disappomted 
Vizier vowed vengeance. Baghdad might be destroyed, the 
people might fall victims to the swords of the Mongols — what 
cared he 9 Vengeance on the Caliph and on his insolent favourite 
the Secietary he was resolved to have, be the consequences what 
they might He at once placed himself m secret communica- 
tion with Houlagou, urging him to advance upon Baghdad, 
and promising to do his utmost to deliver the city into his hands 
He then persuaded the infatuated Galiph to disband a great 
portion ol the standing army, in order to save their pay and 
pieserve his tieasure , he pointed out to the Caliph that as the 
Lieutenant of the Prophet he was m a special sense under the 
Di\ me pidtection, and needed not as ordinary moitals to 
trust to the arm of flesh , he recalled to his mind that all the 
great Asiatic conquerors had bowed m homage before the 
spiritual Lord of Islam, and that beyond a doubt Hou- 
lagou the Mongol would be as Mahmoud of Ghuznee, 
and Togrul Beg the Sel]uk In the meanwhile an embassy 
had arrived from Houlagou ‘Probably,’ he wrote, ‘yoil 
have heard by universal rumour of the punishments which the 
Mongolian armies have inflicted upon the people of this country, 
the humiliation and destruction which have overtaken the kings 
of the East, thanks to the aid of the eternal God The gates 
of Baghdad have never been closed against any of these 
Sovereigns, who have, one and all, established their dominion 
there How then can they lemain closed against us who have, 
done such things ? ’ He went on to warn the Caliph to learn 
wisdom while there was yet time. If he surrendered, all 
would be well with him , but if not — ‘ I will in my just anger 
conduct my troops to Baghdad and not leave a living soul 
in your country Your towns, youi lands, ani your piovmce 
shall be wasted with flame.’ The Caliph returned a haughty 
reply. He reproached Houlagou for the arrogance which 
assumed that he was master ot the world’s destinies, because 
he had enjoyed a brief period of success He supposed that 
Houlagou was unaware that a vast host of believers fiom the 
nsmg to the setting sun were obedient, as slaves, to the man- 
dates of the Caliph — that these would at a word gather around 
lnm m invincible strength — that having destioyed the insolent 
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invader who Lad presumed to enter Iran, it was Ins intention 
to march into Turan and put down the upstarts who had 
usurped dominion there. But, the Caliph added, he was not 
greedy of hlood-sheddmg, and if HoulagoU retired quietly 
out of "Khorasan, the past should he foi gotten and forgiven. 
Houlagou shook with rage when this message was com- 
municated to him He sent word to the Caliph that he was m 
full march upon Baghdad with an army innumerable ns ants, 
and that he (the Caliph) had nothing now hut fierce battles to 
look for 

Great was the consternation m Baghdad when this message 
was received, but the Caliph, confident of a Divine inter- 
position m his favour, could be roused to no otbor measure 
of defence than an embassy to Houlagou, threatening lnm 
with the wrath of God if he pevsisted in his impious attempt 
against the house of Abbas The Mongol host, meanwhile, 
moved steadily forwaid , as they approached the devoted city 
they threw off to nght and left two large detachments to 
encucle and complete its investment on the further side Houla- 
gou letained command of the mam body and advanced 
direct upon Baghdad by way of Kermansbali and Hulwan. 
At Dmawer be was met by another embassy from the Caliph 
offering to pay a yearly tribute if Houlagou would stay his 
advance This pioposal was rejected On the 9th Moliurrum 
■A H 656, the adv auced guard of Houlagou's army came in. 
contact with the Baghdad troops, w T ho drove them hack after 
a smart skirmish The nest day, however, the mam body 
having come up, a second battle was fought , and the Muham- 
madan troops, utterly beaten, fled m confusion to Baghdad 
By the 11th day of Mohurrum, the three armies advancing 
from three sides completely invested the doomed city About 
tips time the three presidents of the descendants of Ah, who 
resided at Helle, not far from the rums of Babylon, sent * 
letter to Houlagou, tendering their submission, and com- 
plaining bitterly of the trials and persecution they had endured 
at the hands of the Abhasides They added that they now 
hoped for relief, because from a tradition preserved 'by Ah, the 
ever victorious Lion of God, they, knew that the fall of 
Baghdad was at hand Houlagou was greatly pleased, at the 
intelligence of this prophecy, and sent a detachment of his army 
to take possession of the district and preserve the inhabitants 
from violence , , % ^ 

The siege, m the meanwhile, had been pressed with'^ent- 
less vigour On every spot of commanding ground without 
the city projectile engines wete^ planted which threw* masses 
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of rock and flaming naphtha. Houlagou had brought -with 
him a corps of Chinese tire-work makers, who were specially 
skilled m the constiuction and management of these engines 
For, six days the walls were battered without ceasing, and the 
city set on fire m various places. Attempts too were made to 
divide the inhabitants among themselves I\Iissives were shot 
into the city, declaring that the adherents of All had nothing 
to fear. On Friday, 25tli Mohurrum, the Persian tower crum- 
bled into pieces , on the following Monday the Mongols stormed 
the breach On the same night the defences on the eastern 
sides were earned by assault. Boats were then collected to 
form a floating bridge across the Tigns , and ten thousand men 
were stationed on the roads leading to Medam and Basrah 
to capture any of the inhabitants who sought to escape. 
Embassy after embassy was now despatched by the ternfied 
Caliph to implore the clemency of the Mongol chief, but they 
returned without effecting anything At last the Caliph sent 
bis eldest son, and Houlagou so far relented as to send officers 
to negotiate with the Caliph Active operations were for 
a while suspended. But .the negotiations were still mcom- 
pletedjWlien a chance arrow slightly wounded Houlagou himself. 
Mad with rage, he determined that the whole city should 
suffer a fearful retribution for the injury done to himself He 
ordered a renegade Muhammadan to proceed to the principal 
gate of the city, and proclaim that all who came forth, and 
surrendered themsehes to Houlagou, would receive pardon 
and mercy. The inhabitants pressed out by thousands 

They were divided into parties of ten, and hacked to pieces 
by the Mongol soldiery. The Secretary Mudjahid Eddin 
perished in tins massacre, and Suleiman Shah, the chief general 
of the Muhammadan army, together with seven hundred of 
his relatives The Caliph m despair turned to the treacherous 
Ibn Alkami for counsel and assistance ‘ Nothing,’ repbed the 
Vizier, * can he done now , the sword is sharpened, and already 
poised m air for the fatal stroke ’ At last the Caliph, desperate 
of any other chance of saving his life, determined to throw 
himself on the mercy of the conqueror On the 4th of the month 
Safar A H. 656 lie came forth from the beleaguered city, 
attended by his brother and two sons, and a tram of three 
thousand of the principal men of Baghdad — the Syuds, Khatibs, 
Kazees and principal Ministers of State Houlagou received 
the fallen monarch with an appearance of kindness , asking him 
only to proclaim to the armed inhabitants of the city that they 
should throw aside their weapons and assemble before the gates 
in. order that a general census might he taken. The order was 
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given and obeyed , the Muhammadan soldiery crowded into' 
the Mongol camps, and were ruthlessly massacred The city 
now lay naked and defenceless , and the savage Mongol might 
revel in the fierce delight of blood-shedding m absolute security 
The investment lound the city precluded the possibility of escape 
By the orders of Houlagou the ditches were filled up, and the 
outer walls thrown down, and then fiom every side the 
Mongols were permitted to pour in The inhabitants Were 
de\ oted to the sword , the city to pillage and to fixe On Satur- 
day the 7th of Safar the work commenced The city was 
gradually consumed hy flame, the streets ran with blood; 
the libraries of the learned were either flung into the fir6 
or the waters of the Tigris , and so great a quantity of Persian 
and Chinese gold tibsues, Arab horses, Egyptian mules, Greek 
and Abyssinian slaves of both sexes, gold, silver and precious 
stones was found, that the private soldier became richer than 
even the chiefs of the army had been before 

A tent m the meanwhile had been pitched for the accom- 
modation of the Caliph and his sons The pillage and massacre 
had gone on for two days, hut the advancing tide of destruction 
had not yet reached the vast and magnificent structure Where 
the Commanders of the Faithful had lived and reigned On 
the 9th of Safar, Houlagou entered and took up his abode there 
He made a great feast for a thousand of his lords The Caliph 
was brought before them * It is you,’ said the Mongol with 
mock politeness, * who ought to receive ns for we are your 
guests Gome and let us see what worthy thing you haie to 
give us ’ The Cabph broke open his treasure chests, and 
displayed two thousand suits of clothes, ten thousand pieces of 
gold, and an immense number of jewels and precious stones 
Houlagou Khan flung them contemptuously to hiS Officers 
1 These,’ he said, { any one may find and rob yon of But Where 
arc your hid treasures?’ Then, under the directions of the 
Cakph, they dug beneath the floor of the gieat State-room of 
the palace , presently they came upon a huge cistern filled to 
the bum with ingots of gold Houlagou had plates filled with 
this gold and placed before Motassem instead of food ; and on 
the Caliph’s observing that gold was not food, the Mongol 
replied, ‘ Because it is not food, and cannot preserve life, why 
didst thou not give it to thine army to defend thee, or to mine 
to pacify them ’ The next evening Houlagoil returned to his 
camp ‘The nches,’ says the Persian panegyrist of tins 
monster, « that the Caliphs had amassed during five hundred 
years, were heaped up like mountains round ‘the tent of the 
prince ’ Then the work of destruction re-commenced *~D ome 
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and minaret, palace and tower came crashing down as the 
advancing flames licked up supporting beam and rafter The 
mosque and palace of the Caliphs, the musjid of Mousa 
Djewad ; the tombs wherein reposed the moitul remains of the 
Heads of Islam — m a word all the great buildings of the city 
weie utterly consumed. The streets became a shapeless wilder- 
ness of -ruins, nothing escaped except a few shed-, belong- 
ing to some cow-herds The woik of slaughter kept pfree with 
that of conflagration , tlio liver, accoidmg 1o the expression of 
the Persian historian, flowed as red as the Nile when Moses, by a 
miracle, changed its wateis into blood. The stench of the dead 
bodies became so frightful that even the callous sensibilities of 
Houlagou Khan were unable to endure it Ho left the 
, vicinity of the wasted city, and established his residence at the 
i illages of W akf and Djclabieli There, on the 14th Safai A. H. 
653, the Caliph, Ins sons, and five eunuchs who had never 
quitted their master, were put to death. ‘ On the mouow,’ con- 
tinues the historian Rasid-eddiu, ‘all those who had accom- 
panied the Caliph when he left the city by the gate of Kalwaza 
also recen ed the crown of martj'rdom They slaughtered with- 
out pity all they could find out, of the house of Abbas , thcie 
escaped onlv a few who were held of no account ’ — The Sect of 
the Asamstns 


'W. W. HUNTER, LL D. 

V UVING -VNGLO-JADIAX VUTHOlt 


A Cheat Famine %n Bengal. 

In ‘the cold weather of 1769, Bengal was visited by a 
famine whose rai ages two generations failed to repair English 
historians, treating of Indian history as a senes of struggles 
about the Company’s charter, enliv ened with startling military • 
exploits liavenatuially little to sayiegardinganoccurrencewhich 
mvol\ ed neithoi a battle nor a pailiamentary debate. Mill, with 
all lnS accuracy and minuteness, can spaie baiely five lines 
for the subject , and the recent Famine Commissioners confess 
themselves unable to fill m the details But the disaster which 
from this distance floats as a faint speck on the honzon of our 
rule, stands out m the contemporary records in appalling pio- 
portions It forms, indeed, the key to the history of Bengal 
during the succeeding forty years, it places m a new light 
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those "broad tracks of desolation winch the English conquerors 
found everywhere throughout the Lower Valley; it unfolds 
the sufferings entailed on an ancient rural society, by being 
suddenly placed in a position m which its immemorial forms 
and usages could no longer apply, and then it explains how, 
out of the disorganised and fragmentary elements, a non order 
of things was evolved 

Lower Bengal h.v» three harvests each year a scanty pulse 
crop in spring, a more important rice crop m autumn, and 
the great rice crop, the haricot of the year, m December In 
the early part of 1760, high prices had ruled, owing to the 
partial failure of the crops in 1768 , hut the scarcity had not 
been so severe as materially to affect the Go\ eminent rental In 
spite of the complaints and forebodings of local officers, the 
authorities at head-quarters reported that the land-tax had been 
rigorously enforced , and the rams of 1769, although deficient 
m the northern distucts, seemed for a tunc to promise relief. 
In the Delta they had been so abundant as to cause temporary 
loss from inundation, and during the succeeding year of 
general famine, the whole south-east of Bengal uttered no com- 
plaint The September honest, indeed, was sufficient to 
enable the Bengal Council to promise gram to Madras on a 
large scale, notwithstanding tho high prices. But m that 
month the periodical rams prematurely ceased, and the crop 
which depended on them for existence withered ‘ The fields 
of nee,’ wrote the native superintendent of Bishcnporo at a 
later period, * are become like fields of dned straw ’ Calami- 
tous predictions, howeier, were at .that time so common on 
the part of local officials that the Governor declined to trans- 
mit the alarm. The only serious intimation of the approaching 
famme to the Court of Directors m 1769 is not signed, by 
the President, Mr Vcrelst, but by Mr John Cartier, the 
second m Council, who was to succeed him Tho Goi ornment 
had deemed it necessary to lay in a supply for the troops, — a 
piece of foresight at that period common when a harvest was 
either very abundant or very scanty, and one which Sir C irticr 
wholly failed to carry out in the present instance. 

On the 24th of December, after the last harvest of the year 
_ had been gatheied in, Mr Voielst laid down his office, without 
- having conveyed to his masters a single intimation of the true 
nature of the impending famme 

On the same day Mr Cartier took over ohaTge of the provmco * 
hut he seems to have intimated to his masters no further anxiety 
until late in January 1770 f In the fourth week of that month 
he writes that one district wad suffering so severely that some 
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Slight remission, of tlie land-tax would have to he made , hut 
ten days afterwards he informs the Couit that, although the 
distress was undoubtedly very great, the Council had not { yet 
found any failure in the revenue or stated payments.’ 

New hopes had also arisen, for tire spring crop now covered 
the fields and promised a speedy, although a scanty, relief It 
was ascertained, moreiA er, that both banks of the Ganges, in 
the north of tho piovmce, had ^Yielded an abundant barley 
and wheat harvest. The peopte •suffered, intensely — how in- 
tensely, it seems to lia\ e been as difficult then as now for the 
Central Go\ ernment-to ascertain until too late , and, notwith- 
standing alarming reports from tho districts, up to the middle 
of February the Council believed the question to he chiefly 
one of revenue The utmost that could be expected from 
Go\ eminent, it wrote, would be a lenient policy towards the 
husbandman whom a bad harvest had disabled from paying 
the usual land-tax It was common at that period to make 
temporary remissions and ad\ances whene\ei a lianest proved 
deficient: but during 1769-70, although such indulgences were 
constantly proposed, they wore not, except m a very few isolated 
instances, granted Various charitable schemes were proposed, 
but no other relief measures at this penod are specified in the 
' letters home ; and the local efforts, as will he afterwards seen, 
were on a sadly inadequate scale In April a scanty spring 
harvest was gathered in; and the Council, acting upon the 
’ ad\ice of its Mussulman Minister of Finance, added ten per , 
cent to the land-tax for the ensuing year 

But the distress continued to mcieaso at a rate that baffled 
‘official calculation. The marvellous and infinitely pathetic 
silence under suffering which characterizes the Bengali at length 
was broken , and m the second week of May the Central Govern- 
ment awoke to find itself m the midst of universal and irreme- 
diable starvation ‘The mortality, the beggary,’ they then 
L wrote, ‘ exceed all description. Abo\ c one-third of the inhabi- 
tants lia\e perished in the once plentiful prdunce of Purneah, 
and m other parts the misery is equal ’ 

The inability of tho Government to appreciate the true 
character of the calamity is rendered more remarkable by the 
circumstance, that at that period the local administration con- 
tinued m the hands of the former natn o officers. A Mussulman 
- Minister of State regulated the whole internal Government; 
native re\enue farmers covered the province, prying into every 
barn, and shrewdly calculating the crop on every field, native 
judges retained their seats m the rural courts , and native 
officers still discharged the whole functions of the police. These 

u 
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grass of the fields , and m June 1770, tlie Resident' at the 
Durbar affirmed that the living weie feeding on the dead 
Day and night a torrent of famished,, and disease-stricken 
wretches poured into the great cities At an early penod of the 
year, pestalence had broken out. In March we find Smallpox 
at Moorshedabad, where it glided through the Viceregal mutes, 
and cut off the Prince Syfut in his palace The staeets were 
blocked up with promiscuous heaps 'of the dying and dead 
Interment could not do its work quick enough , even the dogs 
and jackals, the public scavengers of the East, became unable to 
accomplish their revolting work, and the multitude of mangled 
and festering corpses at length thieatened the existence of the 
citizens 

At the beginning of the famine, a young civilian landed m 
Calcutta, who was destined to reach the highest post that a 
British subject can aspire to in the East John Shore, after-, 
wards Lord Teigmnouth, was 'a man of singular honesty, and 
one who held in especial disdain the art of colouring or exag- 
gerating The scenes of 1 770 left an impression on his mind that 
neither an eventful career nor an unusually prolonged period of 
active life could efface "When m high office he always displayed 
a peculiai sensitiveness with regaid to the premonitory signs 
of scarcity, and elaborated a system by which he hoped tO 
avert famine. His most historical act was prompted by ,the 
effects of the depopulation occasioned by the calamity wC are 
describing, and nearly forty years afterwards, when many of 
the later incidents of Eastern service had passed fiom his 
lemembiance, his undying lecollection of the horrors of 1770 
found expression m verse It is to be regretted that the only 
non-official description we possess by an eye-witness is a metrical 
one,; but it Bhould be remembered that John Sboie’s poetry 
adheres as closely to the facts as many men’s prose — , 

Still fresli m Memory's eye tlio scene I view, 

The shrivelled lunhs, sunk eyes, nnd lifeless hue , 

Still hear the niothei's shrieks nnd infant’s moans. 

Ones of despair and agonising moans 
In wild contusion dead and dying' he , — 

Hark, to the -jackal's yell and vulture's cr> , 

The dog’s fell howl, as midst the glare ot day 

They not unmolested on their prey I 

Hire scenes of horror, which nO pen can trace, 

Nor rolling years from memory’s page efface 


1 1 Christian humanity and enlightened government have len- 
dered-modem statesmen ignorant of the meaning of the words 
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pestilence and famine in their ancient sense The lecent 
calamity in Bengal has indeed gi\en ns a hint as to what the 
latter term might come to mean , but even the local officers 
■who saw it at the worst will hardly be prepared for the effects 
of a famine under the old i igimo Lest any one should be 
tempted to consider Shore’s verses coloured, or my own pages 
strained, X copy a description, faithfully drawn from the Mussul- 
man writers, of the calamity that befell G-our several centuries 
before As the famine of 1770 stands an appalling spectre 
on the threshold of British rule in Lidia, so the year m which 
Bengal was incorporated into the Mogul Empire is ma rked by 
a disaster from which the Hindu metropolis never recovered 
'Thousands died daily,’ writes the historian of Bengal 1 The 
li\ ing, wearied with burying the dead, threw their bodies into 
the mer This created a stench which, only increased the 
disease The goiemor was earned off by the plague The 
city was at once depopulated, and from that day to this it has 
been abandoned At the time of its destruction it had existed 
two thousand years It was the most magnificent city m 
India, of immense extent, and filled with noble buildings It 
was the capital of a hundred kings, the seat of wealth and 
luxury In one year was it humbled to the dust, and now it is 
the abode only of tigers and monkeys * 

In 1770 the rainy season brought relief, and before the end 
of Septembei the province reaped an abundant har\est But 
the relief came too late to avert depopulation Starving and 
shelterless crowds crawled despairingly from one deserted village 
to another, m a vain search for food, or a resting place m 
which to hide themselves from the ram The endemics 
incident to the season were thus spread over the whole country, 
and until the close of the year disease continued so prevalent as 
to form a subject of communication from the Government in 
Bengal to the Court of Directors Millions of famished wretches 
died m the struggle to live through the few intervening weeks 
that separated them from the harvest, their last gave hemo r 
probably fixed on tbe densely covered fields that would ripen 
only a little too late for them * It is scarcely possible,’ write 
the Council at the beginning of the September reaping, * that 
any description could be an exaggeration ’ 

Three months later another bountiful harvest, tbe great nee 
CTop of the year, was gatheied in Abundance returned to 
Bengal as suddenly as famine had swooped down upon it ; and 
m reading some of the manuscript records of December, it is 
difficult to reabse that the scenes of the preceding ten months 
have not been hideous phantasmagoria or a long troubled dream 
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On Christmas Ev e the Council in Calcutta mote home to the 
Court of Directors that the scarcity had entirely ceased , and, 
incredible as it, may seem, that unusual plenty had returned. 
i There is alieady,’ they added, ‘ a great quantity of gram m 
this place, aud a prospect of much more abundance m a short 
time.' So geneious had been the harvest, that the Govern- 
ment proposed at once to lay m its military stores for the 
ensuing yeai, and expected to obtain them ‘ at a very cheap' rate.’ 

The season of scarcity was indeed past In 1771 the harvests 
again pi oved plentiful , m 1772 they were so superabundant that 
the land rev enue could not be realised m consequence of the 
"excessively low price of gram, and m 1773, notwithstanding a 
temporary apprehension for the crops in the northern districts, 
the earth again yielded unwonted increase, and exportation 
went on briskly to less favoured provinces 

The famine of 1770 was therefore a one year’s famine, caused 
by the general failure of the December harvest m 1769, and 
intensified by a partial failure of the crops of the previous year 
and the following spring In the preceding year, 1763-69, 
high prices had ruled , hut there had been nothing like famme, 
nor even a deficiency m the crops sufficient to Materially affect 
the rents On the other hand, the One- year of scaicity was 
followed by three years of extraordinary abundance, and nature 
exerted herself to the utmost to repair the damage she had 
done 

That she failed to do so, the records of the next thirty yearn 
mournfully attest Plenty had indeed returned, but it had 
returned to a silent and deserted province Before the end of* 
May 1770, one-third of the population was officially calculated 
to have disappeared, m June the deaths were returned e as six 
is to sixteen of the whole inhabitants,’ and it was estimated that 
c one-half of the cultivators and payers of revenue willpensh with 
hunger ’ During the rams (July to October) the depopulation) 
became so evident that the Gov erament wrote to the Court of 
Directors in alarm about ‘ the number of industrious peasants, 
and manufacturers destroyed by the famine ’ But it was not 
till cultivation commenced for the following year (1771) tkal 
the practical consequences began to be felt. It was then dis 
covered that the remnant of the population would riot suffice tc 
till the land Packet after packet came home laden with the 
details of rum. Indeed, whatever may he the subject of a 
communication to begin with, it seems irresistibly to slide mtc 
the great topic of the day , and m one of two letters bearing 
the sariie date, and both adverting to the depopulation, the 
Council plainly avow that there has' been * such a mortality and 
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dfcsertion among the ryots as to deprive the (re\ enue) farmers 
of the possibility of receiving the lents m arrear Notwith- 
standing the ahxmdant crops of 1771, the country continued 
to fall out of tillage , and the Commissioners appointed m 1774 
to \ lsit the various districts found the finest part of the province 
t desolated by famine,’ ‘ the lands abandoned, and the revenue 
falling to decay ’ Two years after the dearth, Warren Hastings 
wrote an elaborate leport on the state of Bengal. He had made 
a progress through a large portion of the country, instituting 
tlio most searching inquiries by the way, and he deliberately 
states the loss as ‘at least one-thud of "the inhabitants This 
estimate has been accepted by all official and by the most 
accurate non-offacinl writeis It represents an aggregate of 
indi\ idual suffering which no European nation has been called 
upon to contemplate within histone times Twenty years after 
the famine the remaining population was estimated at from 
twenty-foiu to thirty millions , and wo cannot help arming at 
the conclusion that the failure of a single crop, following a year 
of scarcity, had within nine months swept away ten millions of 
human beings — The Annals of Rui al Bengal 


J. TALBOYS WHEELER 

A HTOO ASOLO INDIAN AUTHOR. 


The jR ajasiiya of Tudlmhtlni a 

Now, when all things had been made ready for the Rttjasuya, 
all the Rajas came to the place of sacrifice, bunging J mucli 
wealth with them , and those who were friends to Baja 
Yudlnshthira brought great piesents, and those who had been 
•conqueied brought much tribute And all the lunsmen of the 
Pandaxas came m like manner to the Rajasuya. Duryodhana 
and all the Knuraxas weie there, together with the Mahuraja, 
and Bbislima, and Drona, and Diupada tile father of Ilraupadi, 
and Sisupfila, the Raja of ’Chedi, and itnslma, and his brother 
Balarima, and his father Vasudeva And all the Raja* of the 
middle country, and all the Rajas of the south country, came an 
like mannoi to the Rajasuya , and altogether there were so many 
Rajas that their names cannot be recounted 

And every Raja had a lodging oi pavilion of his own, m 
^xxluch provisions of every variety xvere served up in great 
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abundance And these pavilions were all very lofty, and of a 
pure white colour, inlaid with gold, and round about each 
pavilion were very many beautiful trees, and round about the 
trees was a lofty wall covered with garlands of flowers And 
the windows m those pavilions were made of golden network, 
and the doors to the rooms were made of solid gold, and the 
walls of the rooms were made of gold and silver And all the 
rooms were laid with nch carpets, and decorated with furniture 
fitted for a Raja, and perfumed with sandal-wood and incense 
And the stairs leadmg to the upper rooms were so made that no 
man found it difficult to go up or down And the moment a 
man entered one of these looms he was sme to be refreshed, 
were he evei so weaiy And the Rajas beheld the sacnfiee 
while they were seated m those rooms 

And Raja Yudhishthira commanded that all the Br&hmans 
and ICshatnyas, and all the respectable Vaisyas and Sudras/ 
should be invited to attend the Rajasuya And all the Rajas 
came and took up their abode in the pavilions , and all the 
BrfLhmans who weie* to assist at the sacrifice came m like 1 
manner, and were entei tamed as splendidly as the Rajas And 
all the four castes came as they had been invited 1 And the 
whole city of Indra-prastha resounded with the chauntmg of 
Yedic hymns, and ‘Take and eat’ weie the only words- that 
could be heard 

Meanwhile the place of sacrifice was made ready, and it 
was surrounded on all sides by the pavilions of the Rajas and 
the Brahmans, and by very many storehouses and treasuries , 
and' it surpassed in nchness and beauty eveiy place of sacrifice 
which ^had. ever been seen before And the sager Yyfisa was 
cluef of the sacrifice, and appointed everything that was to be 
done , and he brought some veiy learned sages to attend the 
great ceremony And Sasarman was appointed to be Udg&tn, 
or chief chaunter of the Yedic hymns • And Dhaumya and 
Yajna-yalkya were the Hotns, who cooked the sacrifice, and 
offered it to the gods , and their sons and pupils were the Bntlns, 
or assistant Hotiis, who chaunted the mantras whilst the sacrifice 
was being presented -to the fire Then Raja Yudhishthira, 
Lowing down to his uncle Dhntaifislitia, asked the permission, 
of Bhishma, Drona, Duryodhana, and the rest, that he might 
begin the ceremony, saying — ‘You have full control over my 
property and Raj, so do what is best for me all of you must 
assist me m this undertaking, and each one must accept a 
separate charge.’ Then Bhishma and Drona directed the feast, 
and gave their counsel as to what was to be done and what was to 
be omitted ‘ Duryodhana was made the general superintendent 
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m giving and recemng presents Dulis&sana superintended 
the distribution of the food , and Sahadeva took charge of all 
the choicer pioviMons, and two of the most faithful sen ants of 
Aijuna distributed the nee, the butter, the sugar, the milk, and 
the sandal-wood Aswatthtima, the son of Dronn, and Sanjaya, 
the minister and charioteer of DntarAshtra, waited upon the 
BrAhmans , Knpa ga\ e the gifts to the BrAhmans , and Krishna 
was appointed to wash the leet of the BrAhmans , and the gifts 
that were given to the BrAhmans were beyond jill computation 
— The Majtdbluh ata 


The City of Ayodhya 

The story of the RAmAyana opens at the famous city of 
AyodhyA, tho modem Oude, which is situated upon the nver 
Soiayu, the modem Gogra, about three hundred and fifty 
miles to the south-east of the great city of Delhi In the 
present day the city of AyodhyA has disappeared, and little 
is to be seen of the ancient site beyond a shapeless heap of 
rums, a mass of rubbish and jungle, which stretches along tho 
southern bank of the Gogra river But in olden time this city 
was one of the largest and most magnificent m Hindustan, 
and its memory is still preserved in every quarter of the 
Indian peninsula Its geographical position is highly signi- 
ficant of the progress of Aiyan invasion between two great 
epochs^ namely, that of the war of BhArata, and that of the 
birth of RAma In the Mahfi BhArata the Aryans had appa- 
rently advanced no further towards the south east than the 
neighbourhood of Delhi , but m the RAmAyana they' seem to 
have established a large and substantial Raj m the very, centre 
of Hindustan, and to have founded a metropolis which must 
ever he famous m tho ancient history of India 

The Raj thus indicated, ivas known as the Raj of Ivosala 
-rWhoundanes- cannot be strictly defined, but it evidently 
cp\drtd a considerable area. In one direction it certainly 
•stretched fiom tho hanks of the G-ogra to those of the Ganges , 
for there is distinct' mention of , a frontier town which was 
- seated J on the Ganges', and which separated the temtoiy of 
Kbsala from the country of the Bhils The early history of 
the Baj of Kosala is, however, “almost a blaulc. The Rajas 
claimed" to bo descendants of , the Sun, in the, same way that 
the Rajas of BhArata' claimed lo'he descended from tho Moon 
'and ,tho Brfihtaans improved the -genealogy by representing 
the Sun to have sprung from a Rishi namld Kdsyapa! who m 
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Ms turn was tie grandson of Brahma. Tims while the Eajas 
of Koscla retained their ancient claim of being descendants of 
the Son. an attempt was made in the national epic to repre- 
sent them as children of the peculiar deity of the Brahmans. 
But scarcely a trace of an authentic family tradition is to he 
found in the Bamivana earlier than Dnsaratha. the father of 
K3ma ; and in this respect the story of Rama differs somewhat 
widely from that of the Khuravas and Pandavas. The poem 
commences "with a glowing description of the Raj of Kosala. the 
city and people of Ayodhya. and the virtues and accomplish- 
ments of the reigning Maharaja, the mighty Dasaratha: and 
this description may now be presented almost exactly as it 
stands in the original Sanskrit, with all those Brah mamcal 
exaggerations of ancient Hindu glory and caste distinction, 
which could scarcely have had any existence excepting in the 
profuse imagination of a Brahmanieal bard . — 

Hi ancient times there was a great country named Eosala. 
and that country was happy and joyous, and abounded in 
cattle, and gram, and riches. And in that country, on the 
bonks of the nver Sarayu. was a famous city named .Ayodhya : 
and there all the houses were large and beautifully arranged, 
and the streets were always watered, and there were very 
many temples richly decorated, and stately palaces with domes 
-like the tops of mountains, with pleasant gardens full of birds 
and flowers, and shady groves of trees loaded with delicious 
fruits, and above all there were the sacred and resplendent 
chariots of the gods. And the tanks in that city were magni- 
ficent beyond all description, and covered with the white 
lotos;' and the bees thirsted for the honey, and the wind 
drove the white lotoses from the bees, as modesty drives away 
the coy bride from her htisband. And the ducks and the 
geese swam upon the surface of the tanks, or dived under the 
clear waters; and the brilliant kingfishers were wroth as they 
beheld their own reflection in the bright wave, and under 
pretence of catching the fish they beat the water With their 
wings. And the plantain trees round the tanks were bending 
with the weight of the fruit, like reverential pupils bowing at 
the feet of their preceptors. The whole city was adorned 
with gems, so that it resembled a' mine of jewels, and it was 
like unto Amaravati, the city of India. It was perfumed with 
flowers and incense, and decked out with gorgeous banners ; 
and it was ever filled with the sweet sound of music, the sharp 
twanging of hows, and the holy channtmg of Tedic hymns 
The city was encompassed round about with very lofty walls, 
which were set in with variously-coloured jewels; and all 
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round $ie walls was a moat filled with watejr, deep and impass- 
able, and the city gates weie strongly barred, and tho' 
porticoes of the gates and tho towers on tho walls were filled 
with archers, and stoicd with weapons of every description 
Every quarter of the city was guarded by mighty heroes, who 
were as strong as the eight gods who rule the eight points of 
tho universe, and ns vigilant as the many-headed serpents who 
watch at the entrance of the regions below 

The city of Ayodhyfi was full of people, and every one was 
healthy and happy, and every one was well fed upon the brsC 
of rice, and every merchant in that city had storehouses 
filled with jewels from every quarter of tho earth. The 
Brdhmans constantly kept alive the sacrificial lire, and were 
deeply read m the Vedas and Vedfuigns, and were endowed 
with every excellent quality, they were profusely gemrous, 
and were filled with truth, real, and compassion equal to the 
great sages, and their minds and passions w ere under perfect 
control All these Br&liinan sages had three classes of di c «plesr 
first, the youths who served them as servants serve their 


masters, then the students who were receiving instruction j 
and then the Brahmachfins who maintained themselves and 
their preceptors by collecting alms Next to the BrJihmans 
were tho Ksliatnyas, who were all warriors, and were con- 
stantly exercised m tho practice of nrmB m the presence of tho 
Mali&raja After these were tho Taisya**, or merchants, who 
sold goods of every description, and who camo from evciy 
corner of the earth Last oF all were the Sudras, who were 
ever engaged in devotion to the gods, ancl m ilie service of the 
Brfihmans Besides these there were jewellers and artificer}:, 
singing men and dancing women, charioteers and footmen, 
potters and smiths, painters and oilmen, sellers of flow or s and 
sellers of betelnut In all that city of well-fed and happy 
people, no man was without learning, or practised a calling 
that did not belong to lus family or caste, or dwelt m a mean 
habitation, or was without kinsmen. There wore no misers, 
nor liars, nor thieves, nor tale-bearers nor swindlers, nor boasf- 
ers, none that were arrogant, malevolent, mean, or who lived 
at another’s expense, and no man who had not abundance of 
children, or wjio lived less than a thousand years The men 
fixed their affections upon thoir wives only , the women were 
chaste and obedient to their husbands , and all were patient 

was S,« hfU i m tlle du l cbar S e of ^ir several duties No one 

jeweSle S? g M Crmra ’ ° r Carnn ^ or a » e «*lacc, or 

meS hx> ° n ? was P° or ’ or wore tarnished orna- 

ments, and no one wa- -thoufc fine raiment and perfumes, 
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or was unclean, or fed on unclean things, or selected the 
sacrifice. or gav e less than a thousand rupees to the Brahmans 
All the women In Ayodhya were extremely beautiful, and 
endowed with wit. sweetness, prudence, industry, and every 
good Quality: and their ornaments were always bright and 
shining, and their apparel was always dean and without a 
«taln. In. all Ayoc&ya there was not a man or woman who 
was unfortunate, or foolish, or wretched, or uneasy, or dis- 
eased, or afSicted with. fear, or disloyal to the Maharaja. 
All were devoted to truth, practised hospitality, and paid due 
honour to their superior, their ancestors, and the gods. All 
the four castes — the Brahmans, the Kshatrivas. the Taisyas, 
and the Siidras — were demoted to the Mah&raja. JTo caste 
intermarried with any otLer caste : and there were no Chunda- 
ls= in all the city, either by birth or as a punishment for 
crime. 

In the midst of that great city was the magnificent and 
resplendent palace of the Mahlrcja. encompassed by walls, 
which were so high ti at the birds could not fly over them, 
and so strong that no beasts could force rs way through them. 
And there were two gates m the palace walls, one on each 
side; and <v~er the gateways the music of the mohohat was 
playing et every quarter of the day and night; and within 
the walls and round about the palace were nr*ny temples to 
the god*, and hundreds of treasuries filled with treasure. In 
the midst of the palace was the throne of the Maharaja, set 
upon pillars, and many o*her pillars were round about the 
throne ; and all the pillars and the throne were covered with 
preciors Stones. And the palace was guarded with thousands 
of warriors who were as "Scree as fiames of fire, and as watchful 
as the hens that guard their dens in the mountains 

In this palace reigned the mighty Basaratha. the Maharaja 
of the country of Kcsaln. and of the city of Ayodhya ; and 
he was the son of Aja and descendant of Ikshwdku. And 
Bssmaiha was very wise in the Vedas and VedSngas. and 
had great fire sight and ability and was lieloved by all Ms 
peopk*. He was a perfect charioteer, a royal sage, famous 
throughout the three worlds, the conqueror of his enemies, 
oer loving justice, and having a -perfect command over all 
his passions. In riches and magnificence he was equal to 
India, and he prot^cre! Ins subjects like another Manu. In 
supplying the wants and necessities of the people, he proved 
himself to be their true father, rather than the real father 
Who only begot them : and he took tribute from Ms subjects, 
not for Ms own use. bat to return it to them again with 
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greater beneficence, as the sun drinks up the salt ocean to 
letum it to the eaith as vivifying rain His Ministers were 
lik ewise possessed of every excellence, wise, capable of 
understanding a nod, and constantly devoted to their beloved 
Mah&raja And Dasaiatha had eight special Counsellors 
who were ever engaged upon lus affairs, and the chief of all 
was Sumantra, and his two chosen priests and preceptois 
were Vasislitlia and V&madeva Possessed of such Ministers 
and priests, Dasaratha ruled the world virtuously, and rendered 
it very happy Inspecting the world by his spies, as the sun 
inspects it by his rays, the great Dasaratha found no person of 
hostile mind, and he shone lesplendent and illuminated the 
whole earth 

The foregoing description of a city, a people, and a Maha- 
raja is perhaps without a parallel in the whole range of 
Bralimamcal literature AyodhyfL is the Hindu ideal of per- 
fection, m which the Kshatriyas and Br&hmans alike performed 
their respective duties of protection and worship, and the 
twanging of bows was heard as constantly as the chauntmg 
of Yedic hymns It was a city of large houses, well-wateied 
streets, decorated temples, stately palaces, pleasant gardens, 
shady groves, spacious tanks, and impregnable fortifications A 

poetical sympathy with external nature is also displayed both 
here and in other portions of the Bfimayana, which is singularly 
illustrative of the dieamy character of the Hindu, and is 
rendered doubly cunous from its occasi o nal subordination to 
Bralimamcal ideas The Bralimamcal conception of marriage 
mvolv es a display of extreme modesty on the part of a girl 
wife , and thus the wind that drives away the white lotos from 
the thirsty bees,' is likened to the modesty which drives away 
a coy bride from her ardent husband Again, the respect due 
to Brahmanical instructors is indirectly enforced by the simile 
that the plantain trees bent with the weight of their fruit 
like reverential pupils bowing at the feet of their preceptors 
Further on, the three classes of disciples or pupils are distinctly 
indicated, namely, the youths who acted as servants, the stu- 
dents who received instruction, and the Bra limachfir fs whe 
Collected alms for themselves and their preceptors The de- 
scription of the people- is equally significant They possessed 
every moral and religious virtue , they were learned, well fee 
upon the best of rice, free from disease, and lived for a thousand 
years Every man had abundance of childien, jewels, anc 
clean raiment Above till, every one was so rich and so pious 
that no one ever gave less than a thousand -rupees to tht 
Brdlimans A great stress is also laid upon caste distinctions 
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Every man belonged to a family and caste , no man followed 
a calling that did not belong to' bis caste, and no child born of 
mixed castes was to be found throughout the city. As for the 
MaMrapt, although ho subsequently appears in a very different 
light , he is praised here as possessing every vutue, military 
and Brahmamcal. lie was at once famous as a chanoteei and 
as a sage, a mighty wamoi and a controller of his passions, 
endowed with gieat foresight, and well veised m the Vedas and 
Vedaugas His court was of course intended as a model foi 
all Hindu Rajas to follow . He had eight chosen Counsellors, 
of whom his charioteer Sumantra was the chief , and he had 
two priest 1 -, who acted on all occasions as his particular guides 
and advisers His palaco was magnificent add rosplendent, 
but in describing the walls the Brnhmamcal hard has indulged 
m a sumie winch furnishes a glimpse of the reality. They, 
were so tall that the birds could not fly over them, and so* stiong 
that no beast could foice its way through them From tlus it 
is o\ ident that the walls could not have been made of brick or 
stone . for m that case the attempt of a beast to force his way 
through them w ould never ha\ c entered the mind of the hard 
In ail probability the palace was surrounded by a hedge, 
which was sufiiciently strong to keep out wild beasts or stray , 
cattle. In other resjiects, however, the picture is sufficiently 
imponng_ The treasuries, which probably contained the land-*'' 
reienue of rice and other gram, were placed for seciuity within 
the inclosure , and little temples to the different gods, each 
perhaps containing a single image before which the worshipper 
performed hib devotions, were set up m the same area In the 
middle of the palace was the throne of the Maharaja raised 
upon pillars, and surrounded by pillars , and both the pillars 
and throne are said to liai e been adorned with precious stones 
— The jRdmayana 


’ The Childhood of Hama. 

Tiro nnftatne of the Aswamedlia of Dasiratha, and subse- 
quent birth of his foui sons, is followed by an interestin g 
account of the early years of Puma, fiom the days when he lay'' 
a helpless infant upon his mothei’s knee, until the time when 
his education was completed, and his marnage was contemplated 
This account is valuable ou two g round s First it e xhibi ts , 
that love of children and sympathy with childhood which are 
almost pecuhai to Hindu hards, and which find expressio n, not < 
so much m c onceptions of a boy-samt or infant deity, as m 
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,c of infanta and children drawn from a ckse 
532C7&1 W Secondly, rt estate the domestic Me 
of the Hindus, in a succession of scenes representing every 
stacre in the progress of the child from infancy to manhood , 
imT Rdma appears in every character with a downright realism 
which may seem somewhat pueril e to men of stemej^ mould , 
hut which has endeared him to the hearts of Hindu 'mothers 
for countless generations Every scene is perfect. Rdma try- 
ing to pilt his toe into his mouth , Rdma Laughing and t rotting 
away when called by his parents , Rdma snatching a morsel 
out cf his father’s hand and eating it with a laugh 5 Rdma' 
pointing out his eyes, nose, mouth, and eais, when called upon 
by his mother, Rdma crying for the moon , Rdma beginning to 
say ‘pa’ and ‘ma Rdma sitting on his father’s knee m the 
Council-hall , Rdma and the other little boys making clay 
images and worshipping them after the manner of the family 
Brdhman 5 Rdma going to school with his brothers and learning 
lus letters , Rdma and his brethren dressed'm different coloured 
frocks, and carrying their satchels and ink bottles, Rdma’s 
progress in grammar, science, and accomplishmen ts , Rdma 
examined m his p roficiency by the INIahdraja m the Council- 
hall ; Rama playing in i pock battles and at being Mahdraja , 
Rama investe d with the sacred thread , and Rdma perfectly 
educated and arrived at a marriageable ago , — all these' are 
described with a natural simplicity, of which perhaps no parallel 
can he found in European literature 1 ^ 

The story of Rdma’s childhood may now he related as 
follows 't • 

How the four infant sons of the Maharaja were exceedingly 
beautiful, and the three Raufs took very great delight in 
nursing then respective children And Rdma, more than all 
the others, was a very lovely babe, and as he ' slept an 
a white cot he appeared like a blue lotos floating upon the 
pure water of the Ganges , and sometimes he would lift up 
his foot and put lus toe into his mouth, as if to taste what 
it was in his toe which drew so much reverence from all who 
beheld him When Maharaja Dasaratba, accompanied ( by the 
priest Yasishtlia, went to see his infant sons, the pnest 
pointed to Rdma, and said . — * 0 Mahdraja, I perceive from 
the marks on Rama that he as no o rdinary child, and I am 
' nearly assured that he is an i ncarnation of' Vishnu Behold 
his beautiful colour, like green grass, lus fine hair, glossy and 
curled, his large head and high forehead, his brow radia nt 
with the signs of royalty, his face smiling like the full moon 
his large dark eyes, his bps red as the Bimba friiit, his nose 
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like that of tile green parrot, Ins neck like that of a shell, his 
long hands and red palms hearing the marks of the chakra, 
lotos, and cncle on the tips of his fingers, his wide breast, 
his legs resembling plantain tiees, Ins feet red as the rising 
sun, hearing the marks of -the shell, the chakra, the mace, and 
the lotos Behold all these, and yon will see that he is full of 
maiks belonging to Vishnu.’ 

When the four little boys were sufficiently giown to be 
able to run about, they weie the delight of their mothers and 
of the Mah&faja. Sometimes the Mah&raja would call Rama, 
and R&ma would turn his back and laugh 'and run Uway, and 
if Ins mother Kausalyd or his father the Maharaja ran after 
him, he would run all the faster, and afterwards would come 
back to them of his own accoid Sometimes R&ma would 
snatch a morsel of his fathei’s food, and, going to a distance 
from him, he would eat it up and laugh at theMaMraja all the 
'while Sometimes Ins mother would ask him to point out his 
eyes, nose, mouth, ears, or other parts of his body, and he 
would do so by touching those paits with his forefinger. 
Sofnetimes the Women of other household s would come to the 
palace and ask R&ma who Ins mother was , and then he would 
smile and run to his mother and sit upon her lap Apd it so 
happened that one evening, whilst the R&nf Kausalyd was 
nursing Rama m the inner couit of the palace, the full moon 
"aiose in the east m all its splendour, and R&ma felt a very 
strong desire to have the beautiful moon to play with as a toy. 
And he put out both his little hands towards the moon, m 
order 1 9 obtain it; hut his mothei could not understand what 
it was that he wanted, and thereupon he tried to heat her. 
And Kausalya asked him many times what he wished to have, 
and he continued to point to the moon, so that at last she 
came to understand what it was that he wanted, and she then 
spoke to him in mild terms as follows — * Do not desire, 0 my 
child, to possess the moon, because it is thousands of miles off, 
and it is not a plaything foi children, and no child ever got it: 
if yon wish, I will hrrng you some jewels that are brighter 
than the moon, and yon can play with them ’ So saying, she 
brought some beautiful jewels and placed them before the httle 
hoy , but R&ma threw them away in anger, and began to ciy 
until his eyes were red and s wollen with weeping How by 
this time a number of Women were gathered around him, hut 
no one could console him One said. — ‘Perchance he ib 
hungry and Kausalyd tried to give him suck, but this he 
utteily refused to take 'Another woman said — ‘Perchance 
he is sleepy and she took bun m her lap and sung the lullaby. 
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biit she could not quiet lum, and he still continued to cry 
Then one of the women said — ‘ The goddess Susti has beconn 
n npiopi tious, and must be p ropitiated mth offerings of curds 
plantains, and fried paddy .’ Another said - 7 -* A ghost is trou 
~ bhng him , so send for a man who can repeat a mantra an< 
dnve the ghost out ’ But though all t'hese means were tried 
they weie all of no effect, and Rfima was itill as unpacifie d a 
before So the R5.ni ICau«aly& sent fdr the Mahfiraja, anc 
when the Mahfiiaja heard that Rfima was ill, he went to bin 
immediately, and tried his utmost to console the child , bn 
he could do no more than those who had tried before him, ant 
Rfima continued to ciy and would not be comforted Thei 
the Mahfiraja sent for his chief Counsellor and told lum al 
that had taken place , and when Sumantra' heard ' that JRainf 
was crying for the moon, he desired those about lum to Tiring 
^a mirro r So a mirror was brought aud placed in the hand 1 
of Rama , and when Rfima saw the image of the moon in tin 
mirror,’ he was fully satisfied, and left off weeping, and was soot 
as merry as before, and the whole family were at ea«e 

When Rfima and his brethren had reached their secont 
year, they could not say the words ‘ peeta’ 01 ‘fattier,’ 0, 
‘matu’ or ‘mother,’ and therefore they called their parent 
1 pa ’ and ‘ ma ’ And if any one asked Rfima what his nanu 
was, he would answer ‘ Ama,’ for he could not pronounce tin 
letter ‘ R ’ Sometimes the tliree mothers would sit togethei 
and make their four sous dance m a circle, whilst they clappec 
their hands Sometimes the Mahfiraja would tell Rfima tc 
bring him his sandals, and Rfima would take up the MaMraja’f 
sandals with both his hands, and cany them to his father 
to the great delight of all who saw him At other fames the 
Mahfiraja would take Rfima into the Council-hall, find keej 
the little boy on bis knee during the Council, and Rfimn 
listened to all that was going on, and as he Eat Upon ln< 
father's knee, he appeared as beautiful as a new ram-cloud 
when seated on the golden mountain of Sumnxu Meantime 
his mother the Rfirn would be impatient at his absence, and 
Would send hex maid servant every minute to the Council to 
bring away Rfima , for a moment’s absence from her son appeared 
like an age m Her eyes 

When the sons of Dasaratha were,m their third year the 
Mahfiraja performed the ceremony of piercing their ears, and 
the rite was celebrated with great magnificence After this 
_ the brethren began to play with other little boys of their own 
"age. They made images of clay, and offered clay offerings to 
the images, -after the manner that they had seen the priest of 
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then father offer tip sacrifices to “tlie gods in behalf of the 
household. They -would first entreat the images to eat the 
offerings -which they offered, and then -when the images did 
not move they would put the offerings into their mouths , and 
when the images would not eat the offerings, they were very 
angry and broke up the images into pieces. Sometimes R&ma 
would see his own reflection m a crystal pillar, and he would 
say tp his mother Kausalyfi, — ‘ A second R5ma is come, so 
keep him here that I may play with him.’ But seeing in like 
manner the reflection of Ins own mother, he would say * — ‘ "Why 
have ydu left me and gone to the other R&ma ? Do not take 
him in your lap 1’ And with these words he would take hold 
of her cloth and pull her away 

When Rama and his brethren were five years of age they 
commenced their education according to the rule VaSishtha 
was appointed to he their preceptor, and he initiat ed them 
in their studies m the accustomed form He first worshipped 
the divine Saraswati, the goddess of all learning, and ’after- 
wards directed the four brethren to make offerings of floweis 
and leaves of hale fruit to the goddess He then took a chalk 
stone, ^ and drew the vowels upon the floor, and directed 
the hoys to run ove r each letter three times , and when tins 
lesson was over, the Mali&raja gave many rich presents to 
Vasishtha, and from that time they went every day to the 
house of Yasishtha to receive his instructions And the four 
lads were dressed by their mothers m clothes of different 
colours ; and Rdma was dressed m / ypllow, Lakshmana m 
purple, and Blifuata end Satrughna m ' green and red And 
they had hundreds of servants at their command, but still each 
one carried his ink bottle m his right hand, and over his left 
shoulder” was his satchel containing hooks, reeds, and white 
palm leaves In this manlier they went out of the palace 
'every morning, and proceeded with other schoolboys to the 
house of their preceptor ; and sometimes when a hoy strayed 
away fiom school without the leave of his preceptor, they were 
commanded by Yasishtha to go out into the street and bring 
the truant in And when they knew all the vowels, they were 
taught all the other letters of the alphabet , and when they 
knew these also, they began to teach the smaller boys under 
the direction of Yasishtha And Rftma never disobeyed 
his preceptor, nor did aught that would excite his displea- 
sure And when he had learnt all his letters, be began 
to read the grammar , and in a 'short time he learnt eighteen 
languages, as well as the arts of singing, playipg on musical 
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instruments, dancing, and painting, and every one -of thi 
sciences And at certain times the MaMraja would send fo 
Ins sons and examine them m the Council-hall before hi 
Council, and the boys always acquitted themselves to thi 
admnation of all present, and the 'Ministers and Chieftain 
expressed tlieir great surprise at the proficiency of the sons o 
the MaMraja 

When the four brethren had passed out of their cluldhood 
they were exercised in the use of arms and in military ant 
royal games At tames, having obtained the permission o 
Vasishtha, they would go out aud play at hide-and-seek ; o 
they would form themselves into two parties, and engage n 
a mock combat , and it was agreed amongst them that th< 
party who was defeated should carry the victor upon hn 
shoulders for a hundred cubits , aud when RAma wa£ defeatec 
he was not excused on account of his being the son of £ 
MaMraja, bnt he was obliged to carry his victor like any othei 
hoy Sometimes, however, RAma would play at being the 
Maharaja, and some of his playfellows would he lus Ministers 
and others his subjects, and some would hold the umbrella o< 
royalty over his head, whilst others fanned him with th( 
cliAmara Then some would bring offenders before him, anc 
suhthit their complaints for his decision, and RAma woulc 
listen to the whole of the case, and at the end he would delivei 
his judgment, and would award appropriate p unishm ent to the 
guilty party 1 f 

Thus passed away the lives of RAma and his brethren, until 
the time drew nigh when each one was to he invented witl 
t le sacred thread Accordingly their heads were shaved b\ 
the barber, and they were clothed in red silk , and they wenl 
to the house of their preceptor Vasishtha, and were invested 
with the sacred string, which was made of the skin of the 
antelope Vasishtha then taught them the holy Gayatri , and 
throughout that day they became Brahmaeh&ns according t< 
the ordinance, and each one earned his hag amongst his kms- 
rnen'to receive alms First, RAma went to his mother Kausalvfi 
and she gave him the dole of nee, and with it many preciom 
jewols, and m this manner all the brethren went round and 
receded alms and nch gifts from all present, from the suhiecb 
of the MaMraja as well.as from the Ministers, Chieftains, anc 
ladies ,. and all the riches they received they gave to their nre 
ceptor Vasishtha 1 

After the four sons of Dasaratba had been thus invested 
with the sacred thread, they began to learn the Vedas, and in 
due time they grew up like four heroes, and were possessed 
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of every virtue and every accomplishment They were bright 
as the moon, skilful m archery, expert m monntmg the 
elephant, the horse, and the fchandt ; and they were devoted 
to all the wishes of tkexi parents, and became deeply versed 
m theTedas But BSma excelled all his biethren, and was as 
conspicuous amongstHkem as a flag upon a tower; and whilst 
all grew up m loving” attachment to each other, Lakshmana 
was the special co'/hp'inion of R&ma, and rejoiced to perform 
whatever was pleasing to him 

How it happened one day that Rjima was shooting with a 
bow that belonged to a companion of Ins, and he bent the bow 
with so much strength that it broke m two pieces And lus 
companion said to him • — •* You have strength enough to break 
my bow, but if you would manifest your full might, you should 
go to the city of Mithild and break the great bow of the god 
Si\n. winch is preserved m the household of Raja Janaka’ 
And Rama answered . — ■* Tell me the story of the bow»’ Then 
his companion said — ■* .Tanaka, Raja of INIitlula, has a beautiful 
daughter named Sit-fi, or the “ white one , 5 and he has vowed to 
give her m marriage to that man who can break the great bow 
which belonged m former times to the god Siva, and which 
the Raja worships every day with flowers and incense ’ And 
Rfima pondered over, these woids in his heart, but he' said 
nothing.* for the time had not yet come 
’’ The foregoing 'narrative of the childhood of R&ma is so 
plain and simple as to require but little comment The 
picture of the dark-coloured babe, lying m his white cot 
like a blue lotos floating upon the pure water of the Ganges, 
is perhaps somewhat foreign to European ideas accustomed 
to the pink complexion of Western babies Moreover, the 
picture is somewhat marred by the description of the maxkd 
from which Vasishtha, the priest, is supposed to have iden- 
tified the infant as an incarnation of Vishnu The story of 
Rima crying for the moon is peculiarly Hindu The inability 
of the mother to console the little boy, and the suggestions 
of the other women, are precisely the every-day occurrences 
m the houses of Hindus. "When a child of tender years is 
fractious, and refuses to eat or to sleep, the women immediately 
begin to propitiate the goddess Susti, a primitive household 
deity who finds no place in the Vedas, but who is largely 
worshipped by the females of Hindustan If the child still 
refuses to be comforted, a Brihman is sent for to exorcise him 
with mantras Lastly, if these resources fail, the husband is 
sent for to bring about a pacification In the present instance 
the story turns upon the wisdom of the Chief Counsellor in 
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sending for a mirror, and satisfying the child with a leflection 
of the moon This idea again is essentially Hindu No on'e 
hut a Hin du, with his passionate fondness for children, and 
his traditions of patriarchal life, would conceive the idea of a 
sovereign sending for his Prime Mmistei to pacify a fractious 
child In like manner the scene in which the little boys make 
clay images and propitiate them with clay offerings, m the 
same way that they had seen the family Br&kman propitiate 
the household gods, could only take place m an Indian house- 
hold — The Bdmuyana 


W G PALGRAVE 

A LIVING WHITER 


A Visit to an Arab's House 

We enter On passing the threshold it is pioper to say 
‘ Bismillali,’ u/m the name of God not to do so would be 
looked on as a had augury alike for him who enters and for 
those within The visitor next advances in silence, till, on 
coming about half-way across the room, he gives to all present, 
but looking especially at the master of the lupuse, the customaiy 
* Es-salamu’aleykum,’ or ‘ Peace be with you,’ literally, ‘ on you ’ 
All tins while eiery one else m the room has kept his place, 
motionless, and without saying a word But on receiving the 
salaam of etiquette, the master of the house rises, and if a strict 
Wahhabee, or at any rate desirous of seeming such, leplies 
with the full-length traditionary formula, ‘W’ ’aleykumu-s- 
saliimu, w’rahmat’ tllldhi w’barakatuh,’ which is, as every ode 
knows, ‘And with (or, bn) you be peace, and the mercy of 
God, and his blessings.’ But should he happen to he of anti- 
Walihdbee tendencies, the odds are that he will say ‘Marimba,’ 
or ‘ Alilan w’ sablan,’ ic, ‘ welcome,’ or ‘ worthy, and plea- 
surable,’ or the like , for of such phrases there is au infinite 
hut elegant \ anety All present follow the example thus given, 
by rising and saluting The guest then goes up to the master 
of the house, who has also made a step 01 two forwards, aud 
places Ins open hand m the palm of his host’s, but without 
grasping or shaking, which would hardly pass for decorous, and 
at the same time each repeats once more his greeting, followed 
by the set phrases of polite enquiry, ‘How are you?’ ‘How 
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goes the woild with you?’ and so forth, all in a tone of great 
interest, and to bo gone over three 01 foui times, till one oi 
other has the discretion to say c El hamdu lillali,’ ‘ Praise he 
to God,’ or, in equivalent value, ‘ all right,’ and tins is a signal 
for a seasonable diversion to the ceremonious interrogatory. 

The guest then, after a little contest of courtesy, takes his 
seat in the honoured post by the fiieplace, after an apologetical 
salutation to the black slave on the one side, and to Ins nearest 
neighboiu on the other The best cushions and newest-lookmg 
carpets bai e been of course prepared for Ins honoured weight 
Shoes or sandals — form truth the latter alone are used m Arabia 
— are slipped off on the sand just before reaching the carpet, and 
there they remain on the floor close by. But the riding stick 
or wand, the inseparable companion of every true Ai ah, whether 
Bedouin or townsman, rich or poor, gentle or simple, is to be 
retained m the hand, and will serve for playing with during the ' 
pauses of conversation, bke the fan of om great-grandmothers 
m their days of conquest 

Without delay Soweylim begins his piepaiations for coffee 
These open by about fi\ e minutes of blowing with the bfellows 
and arranging the charcoal till a sufficient heat has been pro- 
duced Next ho places the hugest of the coffee-pots, a huge 
machine, and about two-thirds full of clear water, close by the 
edge of the glowing coal-pit, that its contents may become 
gradually warm while other operations are m progiess He then 
takes a dirty knotted rag out of a niche m the wall close by and 
having untied it, empties out of it three or four handfuls of 
unroasted coffee, which he places on a little trencher of platted 
grass, and picks carefully out any blackened grams, or other 
non -homo logo us substances, commonly to he found intermixed c 
with the berries when purchased m gioss, then, after muoh 
cleansing and shaking, he pours the gram so cleansed into a 
large open iron ladle, and places it over the mouth of the funnel, 
at the same time blowing the bellows and stirring the grains 
gently lound and round till they crackle, redden, and smoke a 
little, but caiefully withdrawing Ihemfiom the heat long before 
they turn black or charred, after the erroneous fashion of Turkey 
and Europe , after which ho puts them to cool a moment on the 
grass platter. He then sets the warm water m the laige coffee- 
pot over the fire aperture, that it may he leady boiling at the 
right moment, and draws m close between lus own trouserless 
legs a large stone mortar, with a nairow pit m the middle, just 
enough to admit the black stone pestle of a foot long and an 
inch and a half thick, which he now takes m hand Next, pour- 
ing the half-roasted bernes into the mortar, he proceeds to 
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pound them, striking right into the narrow hollow with wonder- 
fill dexterity, nor ever missing his blow till the beans are 
smashed, but not reduced into powder. He then scoops them 
out, now reduced to a sort of coarse 1 eddish grit, veiy unlike 
the fine charcoal dust which passes in some countries for coffee, 
and out of which eveiy particle of real aioma has long since 
been burnt or ground After all these operations, each per- 
formed with as intense a seriousness and delibeiate nicety as if 
the welfare of the entire Djowf depended on it, he takes a smaller 
coffee-pot in hand, fills it more than halt with hot water fiom 
the larger vessel, and then shaking the pounded coffee into it, 
ssits it on the fire to boil, occasionally stirring it with a small 
r gtick as the water rises to check the ebullition and prevent 
overflowing Nor is the boiling stage to be long 01 vehement , 
on the contrary, it is, and should be, as light as possible.’ -In 
the interim he takes out of another rag-knot a few aromatic 
seeds called ‘ heyl,’ — an Indian product, hut of whose scientific 
name I regret to he wholly ignorant,— or a little saffron, and 
after shghtly pounding these mgiedients, throws them into the 
simmering coffee to improve its flavour, for such au additional 
spicing is held indispensable in Arabia, though often omitted 
elsewhere in the East Sugar would he a totally unheard-of 
profanation Last of all, he strains off the liquor thiough some 
fibres of the inner palm bark placed for that purpose m the 
jug-spout, and gets ready the tray of delicate paiti-colourec 
grass, and the small coffee-ctips ready for pounng out A 1 
these preliminaries have taken up a good half-hour v/ 

Meantime we have become engaged m active conVersatioi 
with our host and his friends But our Sherarat guide, Suley 
man, like a true Bedouin, feels too awkward jvhen amonj 
townsfolk to 'venture on the upper places, though repeatedly 
invited, and accordingly has squatted down on the sand nea 1 
the entrance Many of Ghafil’s idations are present, tkei 
silver-decorated swords proclaim the imp ortance of tin 
family Others, too, have come to receive us, for our arrival 
announced beforehand by those we had met at the entrance 
pass, is a sort of event in the town , the caress of some betoken 
poverty, others are better dad, bu£ all have a very polite ant 
decorous manner Many a question is asked about our nativ 
land and town, that is to say, Syria and Damascus, conform 
ahly to the disguise already adopted, and which it was high! 
important to keep well up, then follow enquiries regarding 
our journey, our business, what we have brought with us, abou 
out medicines, our goods and wares, &c , &c Prom the ver 
first it is easy for us to perceive that patients and purc has er 
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nre likely to abound Very few trn-\ piling merchants, if any, 
\ieit the Djowf at tins tunc of year, for one must be mad, or 
next door to it, to rush into the % ast desert around (luring the 
heats of June and July, X, for one, h.no certainly no intention 
of doing it again. Hence we had smnlk danger of competitors, 
and found the market almost at our absolute disposal. 

But before a quarter of an hour has parsed, and while 
blacky is ®till roasting or pounding lus coffee, a tall thin lad, 
GliltH's eldest ®on. appear®, charged with a large circular dish, 
grass-platted like the rest, and throws it with a graceful jcilc 
on the Mudy floor close before ns He then produces a 1 irge 
wooden bowl full of date*, boning m the midst of the heap 
a tup full of melted buttci , all this he places on the cnculiu 
mat, and ‘ f'Cinmoo/ literally, ‘pronounce the name/ 
of God, understood; tin® means, ‘set to work at it.’ IXciooii 
the master of the homo quits his place by tbo fiieside and 
seats lnm®eif on the sand opposite to us, rvo draw nearer to 
the dish, and four or fnc others, after ®ome respectful coyness, 
join the circle Eveiy one then picks out a date or two from 
the puey. lnlf-nmalgamatid mas®, dips them into the butter, 
and Ibu® goes on C3lmg till he Ins had enough, whon lie rises 
and w*n®hti. his hands, -ris~ 

By this time the eofieo is 1 eady, and Soweyhm begins Ins 
round, the eoflec-pot tn one hand the tray and cups on the 
other '1 he fir®t pouiing out he must m etiquette dnnk him- 
self. by waj of a practical assurance that tliere 3s no ‘death 
m the pot:’ the guests mo ne\t sened, beginning with those 
next the honourable tire®ide , the master of the house receii es 
Jus cup last of all. To refuse would ho a positive and 
unpardonable insult; but one has not much to swallow at a 
tune, for the coflee-eups or linjan®. me about the sire of a large 
eggshell at mo®!, and arc nerver more than half-filled. Tins is 
consideieil c=®uitial to good breeding, and a brimmer would 
hero imply exactly the rc\ erse of what it does m Europe ; why 
it should he so X baldly know, wile®®, peihap®, tho lareness 
of cup-stands or ‘marts’ (see Lane’s ‘Modern Egyptians ) m 
Arabia, though these implements arc universal m Egypt and 
Syria, might render an o\er-full cup inconveniently hot for the 
fingers that must grasp it without medium Be that as'it 
may; ‘fill the cup for }our enemy’ is an adage common to 
all, Bedouins or townsmen, tluonghout tho peninsula. The 
bcNcrage itself is singularly aromatic and refreshing, a real 
tonic, and ■very different fioin the black mud sucked by the 
Levantine, or the watery ronst-hcan preparations of France 
When the slave or freeman, according to circumstances, presents 
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you with a cup, he never fails to accompany it with a c Seram’,’ 
< say the name of God,’ nor must you take it without answering 
* Bismillah ’ 

When all have been thus served, a second round is poured 
out, but in inverse order, for the host this time drinks first 
and the guests last On special occasions, a first reception, for 
instance, the ruddy liquor is a third time handed round , nay, 
a fourth cup is sometimes added But all these put together 
do not come up to one-fourth of what a European imbibes m 
a single draught at breakfast 

Ghafil would haie greatly wished us to set up shop and 
medicine jn his own house, nor without reason, foi his domestic 
stock of coffee was almost at an end, and he trusted, under 
cover of hospitality, to drive an advantageous bargain with 
us for that which we had brought But, on our part, my 
comrade and myself were very desirous of finding means for 
being sometimes alone together, we had much to talk over 
and consult about, and that of a natuie not always exactly 
fitted foi our friend’s hearing , besides, I had my journal to 
write up, and for this and such like matters we bad not as 
"'et enjoyed a moment free fiom prying observation from the 
nomeut of our leaving Ma’an on the 16th up to this the 30th. 
)f June Nor could we, while remaining as mere guests under 
mother man’s roof, obtain the i ndepend ent -position so desir- 
ible for rightly studying the land and its inhabitants We 
herefore declined the chiefs repeated proffer, and insisted, 
under various decent pretexts, on the necessity of a separate 
odgmg-place 

With this Ghafil was at'last obliged to comply, and promised 
us that we should next day be installed in a convenient and 
central dwelling The rest of the afternoon was devoted to 
repose, and it was near sunset when our host invited us to 
visit his gardens in the cool' of the evening — Gentidl and 
Eastern Arabia. „ 
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THOJIAS GRAY. 
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A. lync poet, irmnrknWo for the fire mid \ipour of hw lninginntion, for tho 
town*** nnd bnlhawo of hw lnnpin^o, mid for tho hanuonj and 1110013' of 
Ins unification IIw chief poems wore tho Ode on a distant j» oycct of 
2 /O" Co'Aw, the Lttyif, and the Hard 


Lift) y written, m a Country Chut ch-Yard. 

Titk curfew tolls the knell of parting day. 

The lowing- Ucrd.iunds slowly o’er the lea, , > t- 
Tlie ploughman homeward plodi his weary way; 

And loaies the itorld to darkness, and to me. > - 
Now fade- the glimmering landscape on the sight. 
And all the .ur a solemn stillness holds, 

Save whero the beetle wheels his droning flight, 

And drottey f inklings lull the distant tolds i 
Save tint, from yonder ivy-mantled tower, 

Tlie moping owl does to the moon complain 
Of such as, wandering near her secret bower, 

Molest her ancient solitary reign 3 
Beneath those mgged elms, that yew-tree’s shade, 
"Where heaves the turf m many a mouldering heap 
Each m lus narrow cell for over laid, 

The rude forefathers of tho hamlet sleep — f 
The breezy call of mcensc-brcalhing mom, 

The swallow twittering from tlie straw-built shed, 
Tho cock’s shrill clarion, or the echoing horn, 

No more shall rouse them from their lowly bod 1 S' 
For them no more tho blazing hearth shall burn, 

Or busy housewife ply her e\ ening care. 

No children run to lisp their sitc’s return, 

Or climb lus knees the envied kiss to share * & L 
yOfb did the harvest to their sickle yield , t r V 

Tlieir furrow oft the stub bor n glebe lias broke . „? 
CfHow*jocund„did tlioy drive tlieir team a-field ! 

How bowed tbo woods beneath tlieir sturdy stroke I 
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/ Let not Ambition mock their usefuLfcoil, 

Their homely joys, and destiny obscure , 

Nor GiandeuL-bear with a disdainful smile, 

The short and simple annals of the poor — 

The bofist of heraldry, the pomp of power, 

And all that beauty, all -that wealt h e’er g ave, 
Awaity alike, the inevitable hour , 
q The paths of glory lead but to the grave I 
'^Nor you, ye proud, impute to these the fault, 

If Memory o’er their tombs no trophies raise, 
Where, through the long-drawn aisle and fretted vat 
The pealing anthem swells the note of praise 
Can stoned urn, or animated bust , L.*/ ' ’ * vV 
Back to its mansion call the fleeting breath ? 

Can Honour’s voice provoke the Bilent dust ? 

, Or Flattery soothe the dull cold eai of Heath? 
.Peihaps, m this neglected spot, is laid 

Some heart once piegnant with celestial fire , 
Hands that the rod of empire might have swayed. 

Or waked to ecstacy the livnig lyre 
But Knowledge to their eyes hei ample page, 

Rich with the spoils of Time, did ne’er unroll , 
Chill Penury repressed their noble rage, / 

And froze the genial cunent of the soul * v 
Full many a gem of purest ray serene, 

The dark nnfathomed cai es of ocean bear , 

Full many a flower is bom to blush unseen, 

And waste its sweetness on the desert au ! 

Some village Hampden, that, with dauntless breast, 
The little tyrant of his fields withstood , 

Some mute inglorious Milt on here may rest — 

Some Cromwell, guiltless of his country’s blood 
The applause of listening senates to command. 

The threats of pam and rum to despise, 

To scatter plenty o’ei a smiling land, 

And read their history in a nation’s eyes, 

Their lot forbade nor circumscubed alone 

Their glowing virtues, but their crimes confined,- 
Forbade to wade through slaughter to a throne. 

And shut the gates of mercy on mankind , 

’ The struggling pangs of conscious truth to hide , 

J To quench the blushes of ingenuous shame ; 

Or heap the 9hrme of Luxury and Pride 
With mbengqjfondled at the Muse’s flame 
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Far fiom the madding crowds ignoble strife, 

Tbeir sober wishes ne\ er learned to Stray ; 

Along the cool sequestered vale of life 
They kept the noiseless tenor of their way 1 
Yet e’en these bones from insult to protect, 

Some frail memorial, still erected nigh, 

"With uncouth rhymes and shapeless sculpture decked, 
Implores the passing tribute of a sigh 
Their name, tbeir years, spelt by the unletter ed Muse, 
The place of fame and elegy supply , 

And many a holy text around she strews, 

To teach the rustic moralist to die 
For who, to dumb Forgetfulness a prey, 

This pleasing, anxious being e’er resigned — 

Lett the warm precincts of the cheerful day, 

Nor cast one longing, lingering look behind? 

On some fond breast the parting soul idles, 

Some pious drops the closing eye requires : 

E’en from the tomb tlie voice of Natrne cries, — 

E en m our ashes In e theur wonted fires 1 
For thee, who, mindful of th’ uuhonoured dead, 

Dost m these lines their aitless tale relate, 

If, ’chance, by lonely Contemplation led, 

Some kindred spirit shall inquire thy fate , 
r Haply some hoary-headed sw am may say — ' i 

( Oft have we seen him, at the peep of dawm, 
Brudung, with hasty steps, the dews away, 
t To meet the sun upon the upland lawn 
There, at the foot of yonder nodding beech, 

That wreathes its old fantastic roots so high, 

Has listless length at noontide would he stietcli, 

And pore upon the brook that bubbles by 
Hard by yon ivood, now smiling as m scorn, 

Muttering Ins wayward fancies, lie would rove, 

Now drooping, woeful-wan, like one forlorn, 

Or crazed with care, or crossed in hopeless love I 
* One mom I missed him on the "customed hill, 

Along the heath, and neat his fas ounte tiee 
Another came , noi yet beside the rill, 

Nor up the lawn, nor at the wqod was he • 

' The next — with /Urges due, m sad, array, 

Slow through the churcli-way path we saw him borne 
Approach, and read — for thou canst rqpd — the lay, 
Graved on the stone beneath yon aged thorn ’ 
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The ErrcATH 

^ Here rests liis head upon the lap of Earth 
A Youth to Fortune and to Fame unknown , 

Fair Science frown’d not on his humble birth, 

And Melancholy mark’d him for her own 
Large was his bounty, and his soul sincere , 

Heaven did a recompense as hugely send 
He gave to Misery all he had — a tear, 

He gam’d from Heaven — ’twas all he wish’d — a friend 
Ho further seek his merits to disclose, v 

Or draw his frailties from their dread abode, 

(There they ahke in tiembkng hope repose,) 

* The bosom of his Father and his God 


Hymn to Advci sity 

Daughter of Jove, relentless power, 

Thou tamer of the human breast, 

Whose non scourge, and torturing hour, 

The bad affright, afflict the best ! 

Bound m thy adamantine chain, 

The proud are taught to taste of pain, 

And purple tyrants vainly groan 

With pangs unfelt before, un pitied, and alone 

When first thy sire to send on Earth 
Virtue, his darling child, design’d, 

To thee he gave the heavenly birth, 

And bade to form her infant mind 
Stern rugged nurse , thy rigid loie 
With patience many a yeai she bore 
What sorrow was, thou bad'sb liei know 
And from her own she leain’d to melt at others’ woe 

Scar’d at thy frown terrific, fly 
Self-pleasing Folly’s idle brood, 

Wild Laughter,’ Noise, and thoughtless Joy 
And leave us leisure to be good " ” 

Light they disperse, and with them go 
The summer friend, the flattering foe , 

By, vain Prosperity receiv’d, ° * 

To her they vow their truth, and are again believ'd 
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“Wisdom, in sable garb anay’d, 

Immeis’d in lapturous thought profound, 

And Melancholy, silent maid. 

With leaden eye, that loves the ground, 

Stall on tby solemn steps attend 
Warm Chanty, the general' friend, 

With Justice, to herself severe. 

And Pity, diopping soft the sadly-pleasing tear. 

Oh, gently on thy suppliant’s head. 

Dread goddess, lay thy chastening hand ! 

Not m thy G-oigon terrors clad 

Nor circled with the vengeful band, 

(As by the impious thou ait seen,) 

With thundenng voice, and threatening mien, 
With screaming Horror’s funeial cry, 

Despair, and fell Disease, and ghastly Poverty. 

Thy form benign, oh, goddess ! wear, 

Thy milder influence impart , 

Thy philosophic tram be there, 

To soften, not to wound, my heart. 

The generous spark extinct revive, 

Teach me to love and to forgive, 

Exact my own defects to scan, 

What others are, to feel, and know myself a man 


OLIVER GOLDSMITH 

BORN 1728, DEED 1774 

[Seepage 77] 


The Beset ted Village 

Sweet Auburn 1 loveliest village of the plain, 
Where health and plenty cheer’d the labouring swai 
Where smiling spring its earliest visit paid, 

And parting summer’s lingering blooms delay’d 
Deal lovely bowers of innocence and ease, 

Seats of my youth, when every sport could please 
How often have I loiter’d o’er thy green, 

Where humble happiness endeai’d each scene ! 
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How often have I pansed on every charm, 

The shelter’d cot, the cultivated farm, 

The never-failing brook, the busy mill, 

The decent church that topt the neighbouring hill, 
The hawthorn bush, with seats beneath the shade, 

For talking age and ■whispering lovers made I 
How often hai e I blest the coming day, 

“When toil r emitting l ent its turn to play, 

And all the village tram, from labour free. 

Led up their sports beneath the spreading tree 
While many a pastime circled m the shade, 

The young contending as the old survey’d , 

And many a gambol fr click’d o’er the ground. 

And sleights of art and feats of strength went round ; 
And still, as each xepeated pleasure tired, 

Succeeding sports the mirthful baud inspired 
The dancing pail that simply sought renown, 
Byjioldmg out to tire each other down , 

The swain mistrustless of Ins smutted face, . 

While secret lauglitei tittei’d round the place , 

The bashfu l vn gin’s sidelong looks of love, 

The matron’s glance that would those loolcs reprove , 
These were thy charms, sweet milage 1 sports like these 
With sweet succession, taught e’en foil to please , 

These round thy bowers their cheerful influence shed, 
These were thy charms — but all these charms are fled 
Sweet smiling village, loieliest of the lawn, 

Thy sports are fled, and all thy charms withdrawn I 
Amidst tby bowers the tyrants hand is seen. 

And desolation saddens all thy green 
One only master grasps the whole domain, 

»And half a tillage stmts thy smiling plain . 

-No more thy glassy brook reflects the day, 

> dBnt choked with sedges, works its weedy way , 

Along thy glades, a solitary guest, 

TheJiflUoiy- soundin g bittern guards its nes t. 

Amidst thy desert walks the lapwing flies, 

And tires their echoes witTTunvaned cries / 

Sunk are thy bowers m shapeless ruin all, 
s And, d}he, long grass o’-ertops the mouldering wall , 

And, trembling, shrinking from the spoiler’s hand. 

Far, far away thy children leave the land 
111 fares the land, to hastening ills a prey, 

Where wealth accumulates/ and men decay , 
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Princes and loids may flourish, or may fade , 

A breath can make them, as a breath has made : 
But a bold peasantry, then country’s pnde, 
When once destroyed can never be supplied o c, 
A time there was, ere England s griefs began, 
'When every rood of ground maintain’d its man 
For him light laboui spiead hei wholesome store 
Just gave what life requn’d, but gave no more • 
His best companions, innocence and health ; 

And his best riches, ignorance of wealth 

But times are altei d , trade’s u nfeeling tram 
Usurp the land, and disposses s the swam ; 

Along the lawn, wheie scatter’d hamlets rose ; 
Unwieldy wealth and eumbious pomp repose, 
And every want to opulenc e allied , 

And every pang that folly pays to pride 
Those gentle hours that plenty bade to bloom , & 
Those calm desires that jtsk’d but little room, fa 
Those healthful sports that graced the peaceful s 
Lived hi’ each look, and bnghten’d all the grec" 
These, far departing, seek a kinder shore, 6 
And rural mirth and manners are no more 


Sweet Auburn ! paren t of tbe blissful h our. 
Thy glade s foilom confess tbe tyrant’s pow’r. t 
-Here, as I take my solitary rounds , ' 

Amidst tby tan gling walks and ruin’d grounds, 
And, many a year elapse d, return to view /p-J- 
Wbere once the cottage stood, tbe hawthorn gre\ 
Re membra nce wakes with all her busy train, 
Swells at my breast, and turns tbe past-to pain. ^ 
^ { In all my wanderings round this world of care. 
Ip aU^my griefs — and God has givgji my share-^ 
d’still bad hopes, my latest liouis to ciown . C£ 
Amidst these humble bowers to lav me down <£ 
To husband out life’s taper at tbe close . 

And keep tbe flame fiom wasting, by repose * 

I still bad hopes, — foi pnd e attends us still — K 
Amidst 'the swains to show my hook-leam’d skill, 
Around my fire an ei enmg group to draw, 

And tell of all I felt, and all I saw , 

And, as a haie, whom hounds and horns pursue, 
Bants to the place from whence at first she flew*. 
^1 still had hopes, my long vexations past, 

/Here to return — and die at Lome at last. 
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V 0 blest retirement, friend to l ife’s declin e, 

S-cts feats from care that never must be mine, 

Sow happy he who crowns., m shades like thest 
A youth of labour with au age of ease . 

Who quits a world where strong temptations *tr 
And, since ’tis hard to c ombat , learns to fly S'* ?" 

For him no wretches, horn to v.ork and weep, '» 
Explore the mine, oi tempt the d angerous df.e t 
No surly porter stands, m g uilty state , 

T o spurn i mploring famine from the gate __ 

But on he moies to meet his latte r en d, J 
Angels aroirnd b efriending vi rtue’s frien d" 

Bends to the grave with unperceiv’ d decay, 

While resignation gently s lopes the way , - 
And, all his prospect s brightening to the last 
His heaven commences ere the world he past 
Sweet was the sound, when oft, at evening’s close 
Up yonder lull the village murmur rose , 

There, as I pass’d with careless steps and slow, 

The mingling notes came soften’d from below , 

The swam response e as the milkmaid sung, 

The sober herd that low’d to meet their young 
The noisy geese that g abbled o’er the pool, 

The playful children j ust let loose from school 
The watch-dog's voice that hay’d the whisperm 6 
And the loud laugh that spok e the vacan t mind , 
These all in sneet confusion s ough t The shade. 

And fillld each pausethe nightingale had made 
But now the sounds of population fail, 

No cheerful murmurs fluctuate m the gale , 

No busy steps the grass-grown footway tread- 
For all the bloomy flush of life is fled 
All but yon widowd, s olitary thing, 

Miat fgebly bends beside the plashv spring , 

She, wretched matron, forced m age, forlbrfccm 
To sfrrp the brook with mantling c resses spread. 

To pick her wintry faggotTSom^he thorn, 

To seek her nightly shed , and weep till morn 
She only left ofaU the harmless tram,-' 

The sad historian of the pensile plain ^yct. ) 
a y°ud e r copse, where once the garden smil’d. 
And still where many a garden-flower grows wild. 
There, where a few tom shrubs the place disclose, 
-The Tillage preacher’s modest mansion rose 
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& man be was to all tbe country dear, 

A.nd passing, nch mtb foity pounds a year , 

Remote from towns be ran ln3 godly 1 ace, 

Nor e'er brtd chang’d, nor wish'd to change, his place , 
Unslalfuf k b» to fawn, or keekfor powei 
By doctor t* 1 ? fashion’d to the varying hour * 

Far otgifif dims ftis Jfeu( had learn’d to prize, 
More^v^s to raiv ' "wretched than to rise. 

His lt'*> ‘ o was^tiown to all the vagrant train, 

He cl\h; their ’Vu’udonngs, hut relieved their pain , 
TbeJ/Sg i^iuuhber’d beggar was his guest, 

Y& lif\*d'ilescendmg swept his aged breast ; *r 
iffsi ruin'd spendthrift, now no longer proud, 

Slim’d kindred there, and had his claims allow’d , 
The broken soldier, kindly bade to stay, 

Sat by bis fire, and talk’d tbe night away, 

\Y ept o’er bis wounds, or, tales of sorrow done, 
Shoulder’d lus crutch, and show’d how fields were won. 
Pleased with Ins guests, the good man learn’d to r frlow. 
And quite forgot their vices m their woe , 

Careless their merits or their faults to scan , , 

Hjs pity gave ere charity began. 

t Thus to relievo the wretched was lus pride. 

And e’en lus Tailings lean’d to virtue’s side , 

But in his duty prompt at every call, 

He watch’d and wept, 2ie pray’d and felt for a 
And, as a bird each fond endearment tries 
To tempt its new-fledged offspring to the skie_. 

He tried each art, reprov’d each dull delay, 

Allured to brighter worlds, and led the way. 

Beside the bed where parting life was laid, 

And sorrow, guilt, and pain by turns dismay’d, 

The reverend champion stood At his control, 

Despair and anguish fled the struggling soul , 

Comfort came down the trembling wretch to raise, 

And lueTast faltering accents whisper’d praise. 

At church, with meek and unaffected giace, 

His looks adorn’d the venerable place; 

Truth from his bps prevail’d with double sway, 

And fools, who came to scoff, remain’d to pray. 

The service past, around tbe pious man, 

With steady zeal, each honest rustic ran 
E’en children follow’d, with endearing wile, 

And pluck’d his gown, to share the good man’s smi 
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His ready smile a parent’s warmth exprest, 

Their welfare pleased him, and their cares distiest 
To them his heart, his love, his griefs, were given, 
But all Ins serious thoughts had rest in Heaven 
As some tall cliff, that lifts its awful form, 

Swells from the vale, and midway leaves the stoim, 
Though round its bieast the rolling clouds are spread. 
Eternal sunshine settles on its head 
Beside yon straggling fence that skirts the way 
With blossom’d furze, unprofitahly gay, 

There, m his noisy mansion, skill’d to' rule, 

The ullage master taught his little school 
A man severe he was, and stern to view, 

I knew him well, and e\ ery truant knew , 

Well had the boding tremblers leam’d to trace 
The day’s disasters in lus morning face. 

Fall well they laugh’d with counterfeited glee 
At all Ins jokes, for many a joke had he , 

Full well the busy whisper, circling round. 

Convey’d the dismal tidings when he frown’d 
Yet he was land, or, if severe in aught, 

The love he bore to learning was m fault , 

The village all declar’d how mkch he knew , 

’Twas certain he could write, and cipher too , 

Lands he could measure, terms and tides presage, 

And e’en the story ran — that he could gauge 
In aigrnng, too, the parson own’d his sVm, 

For e’en though vanquish’d he could argue still. 

While words of learned length, and thund’nng sound. 
Amazed the gazing rustics ranged aiound , 

And still they gazed, and stall the wonder grew 
That one small head could carry all he knew 
But past is all lus fame The very spot, 

Where many a time he triumph’d, is forgot 
Xear yonder thorn, that lifts its head on high. 

Where otoce the sign-post caught the passing eye. 

Low hes that house where nut-brown draughts inspired 
Whore grey-beard mirth and smiling toil retired, F * 
\ here village statesmen talk’d with looks profound 
And news much older than their ale went round ’ 
.Imagination fondly stoops to trace 
The parlour splendours of that festive' place , 

£“ ^ to nicely araded fleet 

The varnish d dock that click’d behind the door - 
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The cliest, contrived a double debt to pay, 

A bed by nigbt, a cbest of draweis by day , 

The pictures placed for ornament and use , 

The twelve good niles, the loyal game of goose 
The hearth, except when winter chill’d the day, 
With aspen boughs, and flowers, and fennel gay 
While broken tea-cups, wisely kept for show, 
Ranged o'er the chimney, glisten’d m a row. «|j- 
Ynin transitory splendours 3 could not all 
Reprieve the tottering mansion from its fall F 
Obscure it sinks, nor shall it more impart 
An hours importance to the poor man’s heart ; 
Thither no more the peasant shall repair 
To sweet oblivion of his daily care; 

No moie the farmers news, the barbers tale. 

No more the woodman's ballad shall prevail , 

No more the smith his dusky brow shall clear. 
Relax Ins pondrous strength, and lean to hear , 
The host himself qo longer shall be found 
Careful to see the mantling bliss go round; 

Nor the coy maid, half willing to be prest, 

Shall kiss the cup to pass it to the rest 

Yes 1 let the rich deride, the proud disdain, 
These simple blessings of the lowly tiam ; 

To me more deal, congenial to my heart, 

One native charm, than all the gloss of art 
Spontaneous joys, where nature has its play, 

The soul adopts, aud owns their first-born sway , 
Lightly they frolic o’er the vacant mind, 
Unenvied, unmolested, unconfin’d. 

But the long pomp, the midnight masquerade, 
With all the freaks of wanton wealth array’d, 

In these, ere tnfiers half their wish obtain, 

The toiling pleasure sickens into pain , 

And, e’en while fashion’s brightest arts decoy, 

The heart distrusting, asks if this bo joy ? 

Ye friends to truth, ye statesmen who suivey 
The nch man’s ioys increase, the poor’s decay, 
^Tis yours to judge how wide the limits stand 
^ Between a splendid and a happy land 
'■'Proud swells the tide with loads of freighted or e, 
7 And sliouting Folly bails them from her shore , 
Hoards , e’en beyond the miser’s wish, abound, 
And ricb men flock from all tbe world around 
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Yet count out gams • this •wealth, is but a name 
That leaves our useful product still the same 
Not so the loss ' the man of wealth and pride 
Takes up a space that many poor supplied. 

Space for his lake, his park’s extended hounds 
Space for his horses, equipag e, and houndB , _ 

The robe that wraps his limbs m silken sloth 

TTna robb’d the neighbouring fields of half their grow 

His seat, where solitary sports are seen, 

Indignant spurns the cottage from the green , 

Around the world each needful product flies, 

For all the luxuries the world supplies . 

While thus the land, adorn’d for pleasure all, 

In barren splendour feebly waits the fall +■ 

As some fair female, unadom’d and plain, 

Secure to please whjle youth confirms hex reign, 
Slights every borrowed charm that dress supplies, 

Nor shares with art the triumph of her eyes , 

> But when those charms axe past, for charms are frail, 
'When time advances, and when loverB fail. 

She then shines forth, solicitous to bless. 

In all tbe glaring impotence of dress . 

Thus fares the land, by luxury betray’d, 

Jn nature’s simplest charms at first array’d , 

, But ver ging to decline, its splendours nse, 

Its nates strike, its palaces surprise , 

"While, scourg’d by famine, from the smiling land 
The mournful peasant leads his humble band , 

And while he sinks, without one arm to save, 

The country blooms — a garden and a grave 1 
- Where, then, ah 1 where shall poverty reside. 

To ’Bcape the pressure of contiguous pnde ? 

If to some common’s fenceless limits stray’d. 

He drives his flock to pick the scanty blade. 

Those fenceless fields the sons of wealth divide. 

And e’en the bare-worn common is denied 
If to the city sped — what waits him there,? 

To see profusion that he must not share , 

» To see ten thousand baneful arts combin’d. 

To pamper luxury, aud thm mankind , 

To see each joy the sons of pleasure know, 

Extorted from his fellow-creatures’ woe 
Here, while the courtier glitters m brocade, 

There the pale artist plies the' sickly trade, 
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Here, "while the proud their long-drawn pomps display, 
There the black gibbet glooms beside the way ; 

The dome where pleasure holds her midnight reign, 
Here, nchly deck’d, admits the gorgeous tram ; 
Tumultuous grandeur crowds the blazing square, 

The rattling chariots clash, the torches glare. 

Sure scenes like these no troubles e’er annoy I 

Sure these denote one universal joy 1 

Are these thy senous thoughts? — Ah, turn thine eyes, 

Where the poor houseless shivering female lies . 

She once, perhaps, m village plenty blest, 

Has wept at tales of muoceuce distrest; 

Her modest looks the cottage might adorn, 

Sweet as the primrose peeps beneath the thorn : 

Now lost to all, her friends, her virtue, fled. < 

Near her betrayer’s door she lays her head , 

And, pinched with cold, and shrinking from the shower, 
With heavy heart deplores tliat luckless hour, 

When idly first, ambitious of the town, 

She left her wheel and robes of country brown 

Do tlnne, sweet Auburn, thine, the loveliest train, ' 
Do thy fair tribes participate her pam ? 

E’en now, perhaps, by cold and hunger led, 

At proud men’s doors they ask a little bread. 

Ah, no. To distant climes, a dreary scene, 

Where half the con\ ex world intrudes between. 

Through torrid tracts with fainting steps they go, 
Where wild Altama murmurs to their woe. 

Tar different there from all that charm’d before, 

The various terrors of that horrid shore , 

Those blazing suns that dart a downward ray, 

And fiercely shed intolerable day , 

Those matted woods where birds forget to sing, 

But silent bats in drowsy clusters cling , 

Those pois’nous fields with rank luxuriance crowi 
Where the dark scorpion gathers death around . 

Where at each step the stranger fears to wake 
The rattling terrors of the vengeful snake ; 

Where crouching tigers wait their hapless prey, 

And savage men more murderous still than they , 

While oft m whirls the mad tornado flies, 

Mingling the ravag’d landscape with the skies 
Far different these from every former scene, 

The cooling brook, the grassy-vested green, 
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The "breezy covert of the -warbling grove, 

That only shelter’d thefts of harmless lo\ e 

Grood. Heaven 1 what sorrows gloom’d that parting day,,#?* 
That call’d them from their native walks away , 

When the poor exiles, e\ cry pleasure past, 

Hung round the bowers, and fondly look'd their last ; 

And tooF a long farewell, and wish’d m \ am 
For seats like these beyond the weste rnjnain 
And shuddering still to face the distant deep, 

Beturn’d and wept, and still letnm’d to weep 
The good old sire the first prepar’d to go 
To new-found worlds, and wept for others’ woe 
But for lumself, m conscious virtue brave, 


He only wish’d for worlds beyond the giave. 

His lovely daughter, lovelier in her tears, 

The fond companion of 1ns h elpless years. 

Silent went next, neglectful of her charms. 

And left a lover’s for a father’s arms 
“With louder plaints the mother spoke her woeb, 

And bless’d the cot where every pleasure rose ; ‘ 

And kiss’d her thoughtless babes with many a tear, 

, And clasp’d them close, in sonw doubly dear j 
"Whilst her fond husband stroi e to lend r elief 
In all the silent manliness of gnef 

0 luxury 1 thou curs’d_ hy Hea\ en’s decree. 

How ill exchang’d are things like these for thee 
How do thy po tions , with insidious joy, 

Diffuse their pleasures only to "deitioy 1 
Kingdoms, by thee, to sickly gieatness grown, 

Boast of a florid vig our not their own 

At every draught more large and large they grow, ' 
A hloatedjnug^ of rank unwieldy woe , -C ft ft '&> 

their strength, and every part unsound! 
Dorm, down/fchey sink, and spread a luin round 
E en nowtke devastati on is begun, ftCft^ iT'zsc 
And half the business of destruction done ; 

E en nowjtoethmks, as pondering here I stand, 

1 see the rural virtues leave the land 

Down whfeie yon anchoring l essel spreads the sail, 
That waiting flops with every galo, 

Downward they move, a melancholy banu, 

Pass ftdni the shore, and darken, all the strand 
, Coptemed.toil, and hospitable care, ~~ 

And kqad connubial tenderness, are there 

A k. 3 
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And piety with wishes plac’d above, t 
And steady loyalty, and faithful love. 

And thou, sweet Poetry, thou loveliest maid. 
Still first to fly where s ensual joys invade ! i 
Unfit, m these degenerat e times of shame. 

To catch the heart, or strike for honest fame , 
Dear charming n ymph , neglected and d eene d. 
My shame m crowds, my solitary pride , 

Thou source of all my bliss, and all my woe, 
That found’st me poor at first, and keep’st me s< 
Thou guide, by which the nobler arts excel, 
Thou nurse of every virtue, faie thee well , 
Farewell ! and 0 1 where’er thy voic e be tried, 
On Torso’s cliffs, or P ambamarca ’s side, ( 
Whether where equ inoctial fervo urs glow, 

Or winter wraps the polar world m snow, 

Still let thy voice, p revailing over tim e, 6. 
Redress the rigours of the i nclement clime 
Aid shghted truth with thy p ersuasive stn i, 
Teach erring, man to spurn the rage of gam , 
Teach him that s tates of native strength possest 
Though very poor, may still he very blest , 

That trade’s proud empire hastes to swift decay, 
As ocean sweeps the labour’d mole away , 

While self-dependent power can time defy, < 

As rocks resist the b illows and the sky 


The T) avdlei , oi, a P? ospect of Society 

Remote, unfuended, melancholy, slow, 

Or by the lazy Scheldt, or wandering Po ; 

Or onward, wheie the rude Canuthian booi 
Agamst the houseless stranger shuts the door - 
Or where Campania’s plain forsaken lies, 

A weary waste expanding to the skies , 

Where’er I roam, whatever lealms to See, 

My heart untravell’d fondly tiuns to thee 
Still to my brother turns, with ceaseless pam, 
And drags at each remove a lengthening chain 
Eternal blessings crown my earliest friend, 
And round his dwelling guardian-saints attend 
Blest be that spot, where cheerful guests retire 
To pause from toil, and turn their evening fire : 
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Blest that abode, where want and pain repair, 

And e\ ery stranger finds a ready chair : 

Blest be those feasts with simple plenty crown d, 

Where all the ruddy family around 
Laugh at the jests or pranks that never fail. 

Or sigh with pity at some mournful tale , 

Or press the bashful stranger to his food, 

And learn the luxury of doing good t ) 

But me, not destin’d such delights to chare, 

My prune of life m wandering spent, and cure ; 

Imped’d, with steps unceasing, to pursue 
Some fleeting good, that mocks me with the view , 

That, like the circle bounding earth and skies, 

Allures from far, yet, as I follow, flies , 

My fortune leads to traverse realms alone 
And find no spot of all the world in} own. 

» E’en now, where Alpine solitudes ascend, 

I sit me down a pensile hour to spend ; 

And plac’d on high ahoio the storm’s career, 

Look downward wliere an hundred realms appear , 
Lakes, forests, cities, plains extending wade, 

The pomp ot kings, the shepherd’s humbler pride. 

When thus Creation’s cliarms around combine, 
Amidst the store, should thankless Pride repine ? 

Say, should the philosophic mind disdain 
That good which makes each humbler bo c om v*un 
Let school-taught Pride dissemble all it can, & 
These little things are great to little man , 

And wiser he, whose sympathetic mind 

Exults m all the good of all mankind 

Ye glittering towns, with wealth and splendour crown’d 

Ye fields, where summei spreads profusion round ; t 

Ye lakes, whose vessels catch the busy gale , 

Ye bending swains, that dress the flowery vale^ 

For me your tributary stores combine. 

Creation’s heir, the world, the world is mine 1 
As some lone miser, visiting his store, 

Bends at his treasure, counts, re-counts it o’er , 

Hoards after hoards his rising raptures fill. 

Yet still he sighs, for hoards are wanting still 
Thus to my breast alternate passions rise, 

Pleas’d with each good that Hea\ en to man supplies 
Yet oft a sigh prevails, and sorrows fall, 

To see the hoard of human bliss so small , 
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And oft X wish, amidst the scene, to find 
Some spot to real happiness consign’d, 

Where my worn soul, each wandering hope at rest, 
May gather bliss to see my fellows blest 
But where to find that happiest spot below, 

Who can direct, when all pretend to know ? 

The sliudd'ring tenant of the frigid zone 
Boldly proclaims that happiest spot his own ; 
Extols the treasures of his stormy seas, 

And his long nights of re\ elry and ease . 

The naked negro, panting at the line, 

Boasts of Ins golden sands and palmy wine, 

Basks m the glare, or stems the tepid wave, 

And thanks lus gods for all the good they gave. 
Such is the patriot’s boast, where’er we roam, 

His first-, best country c\ er is at home 
And yet, perhaps, if countries we compare, 

And estimate’ the blessings which they share. 
Though patnots flatter, still shall wisdom find 
An equal portion dealt to all mankind , 

Ag different good, by art oi nature given, 

To different nations makes their blessing oven. 

Nature, a mother kind alike to all. 

Still grants her bliss at labour’s earnest call ; 

With food ns well the peasant is supplied 
On Idra’s cliffs ns Amo’s sliclvy side , 

And though the rocky-crested summits frown, 

These rocks, by custom, turn to beds of down 
Prom nrt more \anous are the blessings sent. 
Wealth, commerce, honour, liberty, content 
Vet these each other's pow'er so strong contest, 

That either seems destructi\ e of the rest 
Where wealth and freedom reign, contentment fails ; 
And honour sinks where commerce long prevails 
Hence e\ cry state to one lo\ ’d blessing prone, 
Conforms and models life to that alone 
Each to tlie fa\ ’rite happiness attends, 

And spurns the plan that aims at other ends . 

Till earned to excess m each domain, , 

Tins fai'rite good begets peculiar pain 

But let us try these truths with clo ser ey es. 

And trace them through the prospect as it lies 
Here for a while my proper cares resign’d, 

Here let mo sit m sorrow for mankind , 
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Like yon neglected shrub at random cant, 

That shades tho steep, and sighs at oxers blast 
Far to the right, where Aponmne n°o< ude. 

Bright as the* summer, Hal) extends , 

Its uplands sloping deck the mountntn'R side, 

Woods oxer qoods m gay theatric pride , 

While oft some temple's mnnld'nng tops between 
With xonerahle grandeur mark the °(one. 

Could Natures bounty sntu-f) the breast. 

The sons of Italy wane flnroly blest. 

Whatever fruits m different dimes are found, 

That proudly rise, or humbly court the ground , 

What ex ei blooms in tornd tracts appear. 

Who'C bright succession decks tho xtm<*d year; 
Wliatexer sweets salute the northern -hx 
With xenial lives, that blossom but to die 
These here disporting own the kindred soil, 

Nor ask luxunancc from the pl«int< r's toil ; 

While sea-born gales their gelid wings expand 
To winnow fragrance round the smiling land 
But small the bliss that -ense done bestow t-, 

And sensual bliss is all I be nation knows 
In florul beauty grovrs and fields appeir , 

Man seems the onl) growth that dwindles here 
Contrasted faults through all his manner* reign , 
Though poor, luxurious , though Milan ifi c i\e, xain; 
Though grtixo, xefc trifling, realons, \ot untrue; 

And e’en m penance planning sins anew 
All exuls here contaminate t he mind. 

That opulence deputed leave- behind , 

For wealth xvas their-, not far remox d the date, 

When commerce proudly flouri-b’d through the state * 
At her command the palace learnt to me, 

Again the long-fall’n rolumn sought the skies 
The earn as glow’d beyond e’en Nature warm , 

The pregnant quarrj teem’d xvith human form 
Till, more unsteady than the southern galo. 

Commerce on other shores displac’d her sail , 

While nought remain’d of all that riches gave. 

But towns unmann’d, and lords xvithout a slave 
And late the nation found, xvith fruitless skill, 

Its former strength was hut plethoric ill. 

Yet, still the loss of wealth is heie supplied 
By arts, the splendid wrecks of foimcr pride , 
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From these, the feeble heart and long-fall’n mmd 

An easy compensation seem to find 

Here may be seen, m bloodless pomp array’d, 

The paste-board triumph and the cavalcade , 
Processions form’d for piety and love, 

A mistress or a saint m every grove 
By sports like these are all their cares beguil’d, 
The sports of children satisfy the child * 

Each nobler aim, represt by long control, 

How sinks at last, or feebly mans the soul ; 

"While low delights succeeding fast behind. 

In happier meanness occupy the mmd 

As m those domes, where Caesars once bore sway, 

Defac’d by tame and tott’img m decay, 

There in the ruin, heedless of the dead, 

The shelter-seeking peasant builds lus shed 
And, wondering man could want the larger pile, 
Exults, and owns his cottage with a smile 
My soul, turn from them, turn we to survey 
Where rougher climes a nobler race display ; 

Where the bleak Swiss their stormy mansions tread, 
And force a chuilish soil for scanty bread , 

Ho product here the barren lulls afford. 

But man and steel, the soldier and his sword 
Ho vernal blooms their torpid rocks array. 

But winter lingering cmlls the lap of May 
Ho zephyr fondly sues the mountain s breast. 

But meteors glare, and stormy glooms invest 
N Yet stall, e’en here, content can spread a charm, 
Bedress the clime, and -all its rage disarm 
Though poor the peasant’s hut, his feasts tbo’ small, 
He sees his little lot the lot of all , 

Sees no contiguous palace rear its head 
To shame the meanness of Ins humble shed. 

Ho costly lord the sumptuous banquet deal 
To make him loathe his vegetable meal , 

But calm, and bred m ignorance and toil, 

Each wish contracting, fits him to the soil 
Cheerful at mom he wakes from short repose, 
Breathes the keen air, and carols as he goes , 

With patient angle trolls the finny deep. 

Or drives his vent’rous ploughshare to the steep , 

Or seeks the den where snow-tracks mark the way 
And drags the struggling savage into day 
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At night leturnmg, every labour sped, 

He Bits him down the monarch of a shed , 

Smiles by his cheerful fire, and round surveys 
His children’s looks, that brighten at the blaze , 
While his lov’d partner, boastful of her hoard, 
Displays her cleanly platter on the board 
And haply too some pilgrim, thither led, 

With many a tale repays the nightly bed. 

Thus every good his native wilds impart, 

Imprints the patriot passion on his heart , 

And e’en those ills, that round Ins mansion rise, 
Enhance the bliss his scanty fund supplies 
Dear is that shed to which his soul conforms, 

And dear that hill which lifts him to the’storms , 
And as a child, when scaring sounds molest, 

Clings close and closer to the mother’s breast. 

So the loud torrent, and the whirlwind’s roar. 

But bind lum to his native mountains more 
Such are the charms to barren states assign’d , 
Their wants but few, their wishes all confin’d. 

Yet let them only share the praises due, 

If few their wants, their pleasures are but few , 

Eor every want that stimulates the breast, 

Becomes a source of pleasure when redrest 
Whence from such lands each pleasing science flies, 
That first excites desire, and then supplies 
Unknown to them, when sensual pleasures cloy, 

To fill the languid pause with finer joy , 

Unknown those powers that raise the soul to flame, 
Catch every nerve, and vibrate through the frame 
Their level life is but a smouldering fire. 
Unquench’d by want, unfann’d by strong desire 
Unfit for raptures, or, if raptures cheer ' 

On some high festival of once a year, 

In wild excess the vulgar breast takes fire, 

Till, buried in debauch, the bliss expire 
But mot their joys alone thus coarsely flow , 

Their morals, like their pleasures, are but low , 

Eor, aB refinement stops, from sire to son 
Unalter’d, unimprov’d, the manners run , 

And love’s and friendship’s finely pointed dart 
Falls blunted from each indurated heart 
Some sterner virtues o’er the mountain's breast 
May sit, like falcons cowering on the nest; 
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But dll the gentler morals, such as play 

Thro’ life’s most cultur’d walks, and charm the way, 

These, far dispers’d, on timorous pinions fly, 

To sport and flutter in a kinder sky. , 

To lander skies, where gentler manners feign, 

I turn , and France displays her bright domain. 

Gay sprightly land of mirth and social ease, 

Pleas’d with thyself, whom all the world can please, 
How often haye I led thy sportive choir, 

With tuneless pipe, beside the murmuring Loire ! 
Where shading elms along the margin grew, 

And freshen’d from the wave the zephyr flew * 

And haply, though my harsh touch, falt’nng still, ' 
But mock’d all tune, and marr’d the dancer’s skill , 
Yet would the village praise my wondrous power, 
And dance, forgetful of the noon-tide hour. 

Alike all ages Dames of ancient days 

Have led their children through the mirthful maze , 

And the gay grand sire, skill’d in gestic lore, 

Has frisk’d beneath the burden of threescore 

So blest a life these thoughtless realms display, 
Thus idly busy rolls their world away 
Theirs are those arts that mind to mind endear, 

For honour forms the social temper here 
Honour, that praise which real m^nt gams, 

Or e’en imaginary worth obtains, 

Here passes current ; paid from hand to hand, 

It shifts, in splendid traffic, round the land 
From courts to camps, to' cottages it strays, 

And all are taught an avarice of praise , 

They please, are pleas’d, they give to get esteem, 
Till, seeming blest, they grow to what they seem. 

But while this soffcer_art their bliss supplies, 

It gives their follies also roonf to rise , 

For praise too dearly lov’d, or warmly sought, ' 
Enfeebles all internal strength of thought; 

And the weak soul, within itself unblest, 

Leans for all pleasure on another’s breast. 

Hence ostentation here, with tawdry art, 

Pants for the vulgar praise which fools impart , 

Here vanity assumes her pert gnmace, 

And trims her robes of frieze with copper lace ; 

Here beggar pride defrauds her daily cheer 1 , 

To boast one splendid banquet once a year ; 
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The mmd still turns where shifting fashion draws, 
Nor weighs the solid worth of self-applause 
To men of other minds my fancy flies, 

Embosom’d m the deep where Holland lies 
Methmks hei patient sons before me stand, 

Where the broad ocean leans against the land, 

And sedulous to stop the coming tide. 

Lift the tall lampire’s artificial pride 
Onward, methmks, and diligently slow, 

The firm connected bulwark seems to grow , 

Spreads its long arms amidst the wateiy roai, 

Scoops out an empire, and usurps the shore 
While the pent ocean, rising o’er the pile, 

Sees an amphibious woild beneath him smile , 

The slow canal, the yellow-blossom’d -vale, 

The willow-tufted bank, the gliding sail, 

The crowded mart, the cultivated plain, 

A new creation lcscued from lus reign 

Thus, while around the wave-subjected soil 
Impels the native to repeated toil, 

Industrious habits m each bosom reign, 

And industry begets a love of gam 

Hence all the good from opulence that springs, 

’W ith all those ills superfluous treasure brings, 

Are here display’d Their mucb-loi’d wealth imparts 

Convenience, plenty, elegance, and arts 

But view them, closer, craft and baud appear , 

E’en liberty itself is barter d here 
At gold’s superior charms all freedom flies, 

The needy sell it, and the nch man buys , 

A land of tyrants, and a den of slaves, 

Here wretches seek dishonourable graves, 

And, calmly bent, to servitude conform, 

Dull as their lakes that slumber m the storm 
Heavens ! how unlike their Belgie sires of old l 
Bough, poor, content, ungovernably bold 
War in each breast, and freedom on each brow , 

How much unlike the sons of Britain now * 

Err’d at the sound, my genius Spreads her wing, 
And flies where Britain courts the western spring, 
Where lawns extend that scorn Arcadian pride, 

And brighter streams than fam’d Hydaspes glide , 
There all around the gentlest breezes stiay, 

There gentle music melts on every spray , 
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Creation’s mildest charms are there combin’d, 

Exti ernes are only m the master’s mmd 1 
Stem o’ei each bosom Reason holds hei state 
With daring' aims uregularly great , 

Pride m then port, defiance in their eye, 

I see the lords of human kind pass by ; - 1 

Intent on high designs, a thoughtful hand, 

By forms unfashion’d, fresh from Nature’s- hand 
Fierce in then native hardiness of soul, 

True to imagin’d right, above control , 

While e’en the peasant boasts these rights to scan, 
And leams to venerate himself as man. 

Thine, Freedom, tlnne the blessings pictur’d here, 
Thine aie those charms that dazzle and endear • 

Too blest indeed weie such without alloy , 

But, foster’d e’en by Freedom, ills annoy 
That independence Bntons prize too high. 

Keeps man from man, and breaks the social tie 
The self-dependent lordlmgs stand alone, 

All claims that bmd and sweeten life unknown , 
Here, by the bonds of Nature feebly held, 

Minds combat minds, repelling and lepell’d 
Ferments anse, imprison’d factions loar, 

Repiest ambition straggles lound her shore ; 

Till, ovei-wiought, the geneiai system feels 
Its motions stop, or frenzy fire the wheels -> 

Nor this the worst As Nature’s ties decay, 

As duty, love, and honour, fail to sway, 

Fictitious bonds, the bonds of wealth and law, 

Still gathei strength, and force unwilling awe 
Hence all obedience bows to these alone, 

And talent sinks, and ment weeps unknown , 

Till time may come, when, stnpt of all her charms/ 
The land of scholars, and the muse of aims, 

Wheie noble stems transmit the patriot flame, 
Where kings have toil’d/lind poets wrote for fame, 
One sink of level avance shall lie, 

And scholars, soldiers,, kings, unhonour’d die 
Yet think not, thus when Fieedom’s ills I state, 

I mean to flattei kings, oi court the great 
Ye poweis of truth, that bid my soul aspire, 

Far from my bosom drive the low desire , 

And thou, fair Fieedom, taught alike .to feel' 

The rabble’s lage, and tyrant’s angry steel , 
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Thou transitory flower, alike undone 
By proud contempt, or favour’s fostering sun, 

Still may thy "blooms the changeful clime endure * 

I only would repress them to secure , 

For just experience tells, in every soil, 

That those that think must govern those that toil ; 
And all that Freedom’s highest aims can reach, 

Is hut to lay proportion’d loads on each 
Hence, should one order disproportion^! grow, 

Its double weight must rum all below. 

0 then how blind to all that truth requires, 

"Who think it freedom when a part aspireB l 
Calm is my soul, nor apt to nse m arms. 

Except when fast approaching danger warms , 

But when contending chiefs blockade the throne, 
Contracting regal power to stretch their own , 
When I behold a factious band agree ‘ 

To call it freedom when themselves are free , ' 

Each wanton judge new penal statutes draw, '' 
Laws grind the poor, and rich men rule the law , 
The wealth of clrmes, where Bavage nations roam. 
Pillag’d from slaves to purchase slaves at home 
Fear, pity, justice, indignation start, 

Tear off reserve, and hare my swelling heart ; 

Till half a patriot, half a coward grown, 

I fly from petty tyrants to the throne. 

YeB, brother, curse with me that baleful hour, 
When first ambition struck at regal power ; 

And thus polluting honour m its source, 

Gave wealth to sway the nund with double force 
Have we not seen, round Britain’s peopled shore. 
Her useful sons excbang 5 d for useless ore ? 

Seen all bet triumphs but destruction haste, 

Like flaring tapers bnght’nmg as they waste ? 

Seen opulence, her grandeur to maintain. 

Lead stem depopulation in her tram, 

And ovex fields where scatter’d jkamlets rose, 

3h barren solitary pomp repose ? 

Have we net seen at Pleasure’s lordly call, 

The smiling long-frequented village fall ? 

Beheld the duteous son, the sire decay’d. 

The modest matron, and the blushing maid 
^FprC-d from their homes, a melancholy triui 
To traverse climes beyond the western mam ! 
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Where wild Oswego spieads her swamps around, 

And Niagara stuns with thund’nng sound 9 
' E’en now, perhaps, as there some pilgrim strays, 
Through tangled forests and through dangerous ways , 
Where beasts with man divided empire claim, 

And the brown Indian marks with murd’rous aim , 
There, while abbve the giddy tempest flies, 

And all around distressful yells arise, 

The pensive exile, bending with his woe, 

To stop too fearful, and too faint to go, 

Casts a long look where England’s glories shine, 

And bids his bosom sympathise with mine 
Yam, very vain, my weary search to find 
That bliss which only centres m the mind 
Why have I stray’d from pleasure and repose, 

To seek a good each government bestows ? 

In every government, though terrois reign, 

Though tyrant kings or tyrant laws restrain, 

How small of all that human hearts endure, 

That part which laws or longs can cause or cure ! 
Still to ourselves in every place consign’d, 

Our own felicity we make or find 
With secret course, which no loud storms annoy, « 
(Hides the smooth current of domestic joy. - 
The lifted axe, the agonizing wheel, 

Luke’s iron crown, and Damien’s bed of steel, 

To men remote from power but rarely known, 

Leave reason, faith, and conscience all our own 


WILLIAM COWPER 
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IDs chief poems were John Gilpin J published in 1783 , The Tash, 1785 , 
Miscellaneous Poems, 1788 and 1708 , Translation of Somor, 1791, Ho 
was the most popular poet of his day , and his poems, breathing as tluSy 
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Ye)'8C8 supposed to be Written by Alexander Selkiik during 
his sornai y abode vn the Island of Juan Fei nandez 

I am monarch of all I survey, 

My right there is none’ to dispute, . 

From the centre all round to the sea, 

I am lord of the fowl and the brute, 
z 
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0 solitude 1 where are the charms 
That sages have seen m thy face ? 

Better dwell in the midst of al arm s. 
Than reign in this horrible place 

JUt 

1 am out of humanity 8 reach, 

I must finish my journey alone. 

Never hear the sweet music oflpee^n. 

? I start at the sound of my own 
The beasts that roa m over the pla in 

, My form with i ndifferen ce see, ^ 

They are so un acqu ainted with man . 
Their tameness is sh ockin g to me 

Society, friendship, and love,y 
Divinely bestow’d upon man, 

Ob bad I the wings of a dove. 

How soon would I taste you again 
My sorrows I then might assuage && 

In the ways of religion and truth, 
Might learn from the wisdom of age. 
And be cheer’d by the sallies of youth 

Religion 1 what treasure untold 
Resides in that heavenly word * 

More precious than silver and gold, 

Or all that this earth can afford 
But the sound of the church-going bell 
These valleys and rocks never heard. 
Ne’er sigh’d at the sound of a Tamil, 

Or smiled when a sabbath appear’d. 

f 

Ye winds that have made me your sport, 
Convey to this desolate shore 
^Some cordial endearing leport 
V *0f a land I shall visit no more ! 

My friends, do they, now and then send 
A wish or a thought after me ? 

Oh tell me I yet have a friend, 

1 Though a friend I am never to see 

How fleet'is a glance of the mind ! 

Compared with the speed of its flight, 
The tempest itself lags behind. 

And the swift-winged arrows of light 
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When I think of my own native land, 
In a moment I seem to be there , 

But alas I recollection at hand 
Soon hurnes me 1 back to "despair. 

But the sea-fowl is gone td her nest, 
The beast is laid down in his lair ; 

Even here is a season of rest, 

And I to my cabin repair. 

There is mercy m every place , 

And mercy, encouraging thought ! 

Gives even affliction a grace, 

And reconciles man to his lot. , 


On the Receipt of my Mothers Pictui e out of Norfolk, the 
Gift of my Cousin, Arnie Bodham. 

0 that those bps had language I Life has pass’d 
With me but roughly since I heard thee last 
Those lips are thane — thy own sweet smile I see, 

The same that oft m childhood solaced me , 

Voice only fails, else how distinct they say, 

4 Grieve not, my child, chase all thy fears away !j 
The meek intel ligence of those dear eyes ^ 

[Blest be the art that can lpimortalise, 

The art that baffles time’s t yrann ic claim 
lo quench it 1 ) here shines on me still the sam 
Faithful r ememb rancer of one so dear, /Zc- 

0 w elcom e guest, though unexpected here ! 

Who bidst me honour with an artless song, 

Affectionate, a mother lost so long , 

1 will obey, not willingly alon e, 

But gladly, as the precep t were her oim, 

And, while that face renews my filial grief, 

Fancy shall weave a charm for my relief, 

Shall steep me in Elysian rever ie. 

A momentary dream, that thou art sh&/ 

My mother ! when I l eam’d that thou wast < 

Say, wast thou conscious of th'e tears I shed ? 

Hover’d thy spirit o’er thy sorrowing son, * 

Wretch even then, life’s journey just begun ? 

Perhaps thou gav’st me, though unfelt, a kiss , 

Perhaps a tear, if souls can weep m bliss — 

Ah, that maternal smile I — it answers — yes. 
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I “heard the bell toll’d on thy burial day, 

I saw the hearse that bore thee slow awaj, 

And, turning from my nursery window, drew 
A long, long sigh, and wept a last adieu f 
But was it such ? — It was. — "Where thou art gone 
Adieus and farewells are a sound unknown 
May I but meet thee on that p eacefu l shore, 

The parting word shall pass my lips no more 
Thy maidens, grieved themselves at my concern, 
Oft gave me promise of thy quick return 
"What ardently I wish’d, I long behe\ed, 

And disappointed still, was still deceii ed , 

By expectation every day beguiled, dX 
Dupe of to-morrow even fromli child 
Thus many a sad to-morrow came and went, 

Till, all my stock of infant sorrows spent, 

I Iearn’d at last su bmiss ion to my lot, _ -tf-c*- 
But, though I less deplored thee, neer forgot 
Where once we dwelt, our name is heard no m< 
Children not thine hare trod my nursery floor ; 
And where the gardener Robin, day by day, 

Drew me to school along the public way, 
Delighted with my bauble coach, and wrapt. 

In Bcarlet mantle warm, and vel\ et-capt, 

’Tis now become a history little known, 

That once we call’d the pastoral house our own 
Short-lived possession ! But the record fair, 

That memory keeps of all thy kindness there, 

Still outlives many a storm, that has effaced 
A thousand other themes less deeply traced 
Thy nightly visits to my chamber made. 

That thou mightst know me safe and warmly laid 
Thy morning bounties ere I left my home, 

The biscuit, or confectionary plum , 3 

The fragrant waters on my cheeks bestow’d 

5 1De own band > till ftesh they shone and glo’ 
All this, and more endearing still than all 
Thy constant flow of love, that knew no fall, 

Ne er roughen’d by those cataracts and breaks, 
Ihat humour interposed too often makes 
All tins still legible in memory’s pa 0*0. 

And still to be so to my latest age, ° 

Adds joy to duty, makes me glad to pay 
Such honours to thee as my numbers may , 
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Perhaps a frail memorial, but sincere, 

Not scorn’d in heaven, though little noticed here. 

Could Time, his flight reveised, restore the hours, 
When, playing with thy vesture’s tissued flowers, 

The violet, the pink, and jessamine, * 

I prick’d them into paper with a pm, 

(And thou wast happier than myself the while, 
Wouldst softly speak, and stroke my head, and smile,) 
Could those few pleasant days again appear, 

Might one wish bring them, would I wish them here ? 
I would not trust my heart , — the dear delight 
Seems so to be desired, perhaps I might — 

But no — what here wo call our life is such, . 

So little to be loved, and thou so much, 

That I should ill requite thee to constrain 
Thy unbound spirit into bonds again 

Thou, as a gallant bark from Albion’s coast 
(The storms all weather’d and the ocean cross’d) 
Shoots into port at some well-liaven’d isle, 

Where spices breathe, and brighter seasons smile. 
There sits quiescent on the floods, that show 
Her beauteous form reflected clear below, 

‘While airs impregnated with incense play 
Around her, fanning light her streamers gay , 

So thou, with sails how swift * hast reach’d the shore, 

‘ Where tempests never beat nor billows roar ,’ 

And thy loved consort on the dangerous tide 
*Of life long since has anchor'd by thy side. 

But me, scarce hoping to attain that rest, 

Always from port withheld, always distress’d, — 

Me howbng blasts drive devious, tempest-toss’d, 

Sails npp’d, seams opening wide, and compass lost ; 
And day by day some current’s thwarting force 
Sets me, more distant from a prosperous course 
Yet 0 uie thought, that thou art safe, and he I 
That thought is joy, arrive what may to me. 

My boast is not that I deduce my birth 
Prom loins enthroned, and rulers of the earth , 

But lugher far my proud pretensions nse, — 

The son of parents pass’d into the skies 
And now, farewell 1 — Time unrevoked has run 
His wonted course, yet what I wish’d is done. 

By contemplation’s help, not sought m vam, 

I seem t’ have lived my childhood o’er again , 
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To have renewed the joys that once "were mine, 
Without the sm of violating thine , 

And, -while the wings of fancy still are free, 
And I can view this mimic show of thee, 

Time has but half succeeded m his theft, — 
Thyself removed, thy power to soothe me left. 


The Poplar Field 

The poplars are fell’d , farewell to the shade. 

And the whispering sound of the cool colonnade ! 

The winds play no longer and sing m the leaves, 

Nor Ouse on his bosom their image receives 
Twelve years have elapsed since I first took a view 
Of my favounte field, and the bank where they grew. 
And now m the grass behold they are laid, 

And the tree is my seat that once lent me a shade 1 
The blackbird has fled to another retreat, 

Where the hazels afford him a screen from the heat, 
And the scene where his melody charmed me before 
Resounds with his sweet-flowing ditty no more 
My fugitive years are all hasting away, 

And I must ere long lie as lowly as they, 

With a turf on my breast, and a stone at my head, 
Ere another such grove Bliall arise in its stead 
’Tib a sight to engage me, if any thing can. 

To muse on the perishing pleasures of man , 

Though his life be a dream, his enjoyments, I see, 
Have a being less durable even than he 


Ode to Peace 

Come, peace of mind, delightful guest ! 
Return and make thy downy nest 
Once more m this sad heart 
Nor riches I, nor power pursue, 

Nor hold forbidden joys m view, 

We therefore need not part 
Where wilt thou dwell if not with me, 
Erom avarice and ambition free, 

And pleasure’s -fatal wiles? 
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For wliom, alas ! dost/thou prepare 
The sweets that I was wont to share, 

The banquet of thy smiles-? 

The great, the gay, shall they partake 
The heaven that thou alone canst make ; 

' And wilt thou quit the stream ’ 

That murmuis through the dewy mead, 
The grove, and the sequester’d shed, 

To be a guest with them ? 

For thee I panted, thee I prized, 

For thee I gladly sacrificed 
Whate’er I loved before , 

And shall I see thee start away, 

And helpless, hopeless, hear thee say — 
Farewell 1 we meet no more ? 


Human Frailty 

Weak: and irresolute is man ; 

The purpose of to-day, 

Woven with pains into his plan, 
To-morrow rends away 
The bow well bent and smart the spring, 
Vice seems already slam ,< 

But passion rudely snaps the string. 

And it revives again 
Some foe to his upright intent 
Finds out his weaker part, 

Virtue engages his assent, 

But pleasure wins his heart 
’Tis here the folly of the wise 
Through all his art we view, 

And while lus tongue the charge denies, 
Has conscience owns it true 
Bound on a voyage of awful length 
And dangers little known, 

A stranger to superior strength, 

Man vainly trusts lus own 
But "bars alone can ne’er prevail 
To reach the distant coast, 

The breath of heaven must swell the sail 
Or, all the toil is lost 
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Ode to Duty 

Stebn Daughter of the voice of God ' 

0 Duty 1 if that name thou love, 

Who art a light to guide, a rod 
To check the emng, and reprove , 

Thou who art victory and law 
When empty terrors overawe , 

From vam temptations dost set free, 

And calm’st the weary strife of frail humanity I 

There are who ask not if thine eye 
Be on them , who, in love and truth 
Wheie no misgiving is, rely 
Upon the genial sense of youth 
Glad hearts ! without reproach or hlot, 

Who do thy work, and know it not 
Long may the kindly impulse last 1 
But Thou, if they should totter, teach them to 
stand fast 

Serene will he our days, and bright 
And happy will our nature be 
When love is an unerring light, 

And joy its own security 

And they a blissful course may hold 

Ev’n now who, not unwisely bold, 

Live m the spirit of this creed , 

Yet find that other strength, according to their need. 
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I, loving freedom, and untried, 

No sport of every random gust, 

Yet being to myself a guide, 

Too blindly have reposed my trust 
And oft, -when m my heart was heard- 
Thy timely mandate, I deferr’d 
The task, in' smoother walks to stray; 

But thee I now would serve moie strictly, if I may. 

(' 

Through no disturbance of my soul . 

Or strong compunction in me wrought^ 

I supplicate for thy control , 

But m the quietness of thought"* 

Me this uncharter’d freedom tires , 

I feel the weight of chance desires . . 

My hopes no moie must change tkdir name ; 

I long for a repose which ever is tfye same 


r 

Stem Lawgiver ! yet thou dost wear 
The Godhead’s most benignant grace ’ 

Nor know we anything so fair 
As is the smile upon thy face 
Flowers laugh before thee on their beds, 

And fragrance m thy footing treads , 

Thou dost preserve the Stars from wrong , 

And the most ancient Heavens, through Thee, are fresh 
and strong 


Tp humbler functions, awful Power I 
I call thee . I myself commend 
Unto thy guidance from this hour , 

0 let my weakness have an end 1 
Give unto me, made lowly wise, 

The spirit of self-sacrifice , 

The confidence of reason give , 

And in the light of Truth thy bondman let me live. 


To Sleep 
< 

A txock of sheep that leisurely pass by 
One after one , the sound of ram, and bees 
Murmuring , the fall of rivers, winds and seas, 
Smooth fields, white sheets of water, and pure sky , — 
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I’ve thought of all by turns; and Btill I lie 
Sleepless , and soon the small birds’ melodies 
Must hear, first utter’d from my orchard trees, 
Ahd the first cuckoo’s melancholy cry 
Even thus last night, and two nights more, I lay, 
And could not wm thee, Sleep ! by any stealth 
So do not let me wear to-night away 
Without Thee what is all the morning’s wealth? 
Come, blessed barrier between day and day, 

Dear mother of fresh thoughts and joyous health 1 


Hart-Leap Well 

The Knight had ridden down from Wensley Moor 
With the slow motion of a summer’s cloud , 

And now, as he approached a vassal’s door, , 

‘ Bring forth another horse I ’ he cried aloud. 

‘ Another horse 1 ’ — That shout the vassal heard, 

And saddled his best steed, a comely grey , 

Sir Walter mounted him , he was the third 
Which he had mounted on that glorious day. 

Joy sparkled m the prancing courser’s eyes , 

The horse and horseman are a happy pair; > 

But, though Sir Walter like a falcon flies, 

There is a doleful silence in the air 
A rout this morning left Sir Walter’s Hall, 

That as they galloped made the echoes roar , 

Both horse and man are vanished, one and all , 

Such race, I think, was never seen before 
Sir Walter, restless as a veering wind, 

Calls to the few tired dogs that yet remain 
Blanch, Swift, and Music, noblest. of their kind, 
Follow, and up the weary mountain strain 
The Knight hallooed, he cheered and chid them on 
With suppliant gestures and upbraidings stem , 
But breath and eyesight fail ; and, one by one. 

The dogs are stretched among the mountain fern 
Where is the throng, the tumult of the race ? 

The bugles that so joyfully were blown ? 

— This chase it looks not like an earthly chase ; 

Sir Walter and the Hart are left alone 


1 
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The poor Hart toils along the mountain-side , 

I will not stop to tell how far he fled, 

Nor Anil X mention by what death he died , 

But now the Knight beholds him lying dead 
Dismounting, then, he leaned agamst a thorn , 

He had no follow ei, dog, nor man, nor boy* 

He neither cracked his whip, nor blew lus horn, 

But gazed upon the spoil with silent joy , 

Close to the thorn on w'luch Sir Walter leaned, 
Stood his dumb partner m this glorious feat , 

Weak as a lamb the hoiu that it is yeaned , 

And white with foam as if with cleaving sleet 
Upon his side the Hart was lying stretched 
His nostril touched a spring beneath a lull, 

And. with the last deep gioan lus breath had fetched 
The waters of the spring were trembling still. 

And now, too happy foi repose 01 rest, 

(Ne\er had living man such joyful lot!) 

Sn Walter walked all round, north, south, and west, 
And gazed and gazed upon that darling spot. 

And climbing up the lull — (it was at least 
Four roods of sheer ascent) Sir Walter found 
Three several hoof-marks which the hunted Beast 
Had left imprinted on the grassy giound. 

Sir Walter wiped his face, and cned, c Till now 
Such sight was never seen by human eyes 
Three leaps have borne him from this lofty blow, 
Down to the very fountain where he lies 
r Pll build a pleasure-house upon this spot, 

And a small arbour, made for rural joy , 

Twill be the traveller’s shed, the pilgrim’s cot, 

A place of love for damsels that are coy. 

A cunning artist will I have to frame 
A baSra for that fountain m the dell * 

And they who do make mention of the same, 

From this day forth, shall call it Hakt-leap Well. 
And, gallant stag ! to make thy praises known, 
Another monument shall here be raised , < 

Three se\eral pillars, each a rough-hewn stone, 

And planted wheie khy hoofs the turf have grazed. 
And, in the summer-time when days are long, 

I will come hither with my paramour , 

And with the dancers and the minstrel’s song 
We will make merry m that pleasant bower 
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Till the foundations of the mountains fail 
My mansion -with its arbour shall endure ; — 

The joy of them who till the fields of Swale, 

And them who dwell among the woods of Urel ’ 
Then home he went, and left the Hart, stone-dead, 
"With breathless nostnls stretched above the sprung. 
— Soon did the Knight perform what he had s&id , 
And far and wide the fame thereof did ring 
Ere tlmce the Moon into her port had steered, 

A cup of stone received the living well , 

Three pillars of'rude stone Sir Walter reared, 

And built a house of pleasure m the dell. 

And near the fountain, flowers of stature tall 
With trailing plants and trees were intertwined, — 
Which soon composed a little sylvan hall, 

A leafy shelter from the sun and wind 
And thither, when the summer days were long 
Sir W alter led his wondering paramour , 

And with the dancers and the minstrel’s song 
Made merriment within that pleasant bower. 

The Knight, Sir Walter, died in course of time, 
And his bones he in lus paternal vale — 

But there is matter for a second rhyme, 

And I to this would add another tale 


Past Second 

The moving accident is not my trade , 

To freeze the blood, I have no ready arts 
’Tis my delight, alone m summer shade, 

To pipe a simple song for t hinking hearts 
As I from Hawes to. Richmond did repair, 

It chanced that I saw standing in a dell 
Three aspens at three comers of a square , 

And one, not four yards distant, near a well 
What this imported I could ill divme 
And, pulling now the rein my horse to stop, 

I saw three pillars standing in a hue, — 

-The last stone pillar on a dark lull-top 
gie trees were grey, with neither arms nor head 
Half wasted the square mound of tawny green , 
So that you just might say, as then I said, L 
Here in old tame the hand of man hath been * 
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I looked upon tie Ml botli far and near, 

More doleful place did never eye survey ; 

It seemed as if the spring-time came not here. 

And Nature here were willing to decay. 

I stood in various thoughts and fancies lost, 

When one, who was in shepherd’s garb attired, 

'Came up the hollow — lnm did I accost, 

And what this place might be I then inquired. 

The Shepherd stopped, and that same story told 
Which m my fprmer rhyme I have rehearsed 
4 A jolly place,’ said he, * m times of old 1 
But something ails it now the spot is curst 
You see these lifeless stumps of aspen wood — 

Some say that they are beeches, others elms — 

These were the bower , and here a mansion stood, 

The finest palace of a hundred realms ! 

The arbour does its own condition tell , 

You see the stones, the fountain, and the stream, 

But as to the great lodge ! you might as well 
Hunt half a day for a forgotten dream. 

There’s neither dog nor heifer, liorse nor sheep, 

Will wet his bps within that cup of stone , 

And oftentimes, when all are fast asleep, 

"This water doth send forth a dolorous groan. 

Some say that here a murder has been done, 

And blood cries out for blood but, for my part. 

I’ve guessed, when I’ve been sitting in the sun, 

That it was all for that unhappy Hart [past * 

What thoughts must through the creature’s brain have 
Even from the topmost stone, upon the steep, 

- Are but three bounds — and Ibok, Sir, at this last — 

0 Master ! it has been a cruel leap 
For thirteen hours he ran a desperate race , 

And in my simple mind we cannot tell 
What cause the Hart might have to love this place, 
And come and make his death-bed near the well 
Here on the grass perhaps asleep he sank, 

Lulled by this fountain m the summer-tide , 

This water was perhaps the first he drank 
When he had wandered from his mother’s side 
In Apnl here beneath the flowering thorn 
He heard the birds their morning carol sing ; 

And he, perhaps, for aught. we know, was bom 
Not half* a furlong from that self-same spring 
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Now, here is neither grass nor pleasant shade , 

The 6un on drearier hollow never shone , 

So will it he, as I have often said, 

Till trees, and stones, and fountain, all are gone ’ 

‘ Grey-headed Shepherd, thou hast spoken well; 

Small difference lies between thy creed and mine 
This beast not unobserved by Nature fell ; 

His death was mourned by sympathy divine 
The Being, that is m the clouds and air, 

That is in the green leaves among the groves, 
Maintains a deep and reverential care 
For the unoffending creatures whom he loves 
The pleasure-house is dust — behind, before,' 

This is no common waste, no common gloom ; 

But Nature, in due course of time, once more 
Shall here put on her beauty and her bloom 
She leaies these objects to a Blow decay, 

That what we are, and have been, may be known , 
But at the coming of the milder day, / 

These monuments shall all be overgrown 
One lesson, Shepherd, let us two divide, 

Taught both by what she shows, and what conceals , 
Never to blend our pleasure or our pnde 
With sorrow of the meanest thing that feels.’ 


SIR WALTER SCOTT 

« 

BOESr 1771, DIED 1882 
[Seepage 130] 

Introduction to the ‘ Lay of the Last Mumti el’ 

Tits way was long, the wind was cold, 

The Minstrel was infirm and old , 

His withered 1 cheek, and tresses grey, 1 
Seemed to have known a better day 
The harp 4 his sole remaining joy, 

Was carried hy an orphan boy 
The last of all the Bards was he 
Who sung of> Border chivalry ; t 
For, well-a-day 1 their date was fled, 

His tuneful brethren all were dead , 

And he, neglected and oppressed, 

Wished to he with them, and at rest 
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No more, on prancing palfrey borne, 

He carolled, light as lark at morn , 

No longer, courted and caressed, 

High placed m hall, a welcome guest, 

He poured, to lord and lady gay, 

The unpremeditated lay : 

Old times were changed, old manneis gone; 
A stranger filled the Stuarts’ throne , 

The bigots of the iron time 
Had called his harmless art a crime. 

A wandering harper, scorned and poor, 

Ho begged Ins bread from door to door , 

And tuned, to please a peasant’s ear, 

The baip a king had loved to hear. 

He passed where Newark’s stately towei 
Looks out from Yarrow’s birchen bower 
The Minstrel gazed with wishful eye — 

No humbler resting-place was nigh. 

With hesitating step, at last, 

The embattled portal-arch he passed, 

Whose ponderous grate, and massy bar, 

Had oft rolled hack the fade of war, 

But never closed the iron door 
Against the desolate and poor. 

The Duchess marked his weary pace, 

His timid mien, and reverend face 
And hade her page the menials tell, 

That they should tend the old man well 
For she had kuown adversity, 

Though horn m such a high degiee , 

In pnde of power, m beauty’s bloom, 

Had wept o’er Monmouth’s bloody tomb 1 

When kindness had its wants supplied, 
And the old man was^ratified, 

Began to rise his minstrel pride 
And he began to talk, anon, 

Of good Earl Francis, dead and gone. 

And of Earl Walter, rest him God ! 

A braver ne’er to battle rode ' 

And how full many a tale he knew 
Of the old warnois of Buccleuch , 

And, would the noble Duchess deign 
To listen to an old man’s strain, 

1 Though stiff his hand, his voice though weak 
He thought e’en yet, the sooth to speak, 
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That of she loved the harp to hear, 

He could make music to her ear. 

The humble boon was soon obtained , 

The aged Minstrel audience gained 
But, when he reached the room of state, 
Where she with all her ladies sate, 

Perchance he wished his boon denied 
For, when to tune his harp he tried, 

Bis trembling hand had lost the ease 
"Which marks security to please , 

And scenes*, long past, of joy and pain, 

Come wildenng o’er his aged brain — 

He tried to tune his harp in vain 
The pitying Duchess praised his chime, 

And gave him heart, and gave him time, 

Till every string's according glee 
"Was blended into harmony 
And then, he said, he would full fern 
He could recall an ancient strain, 

He never thought to smg again 
It was not framed for village churls. 

But for high dames and mighty earls , 

He had played it to King Charles the Good, 
When he kept court at Holyrood , 

And much he wished, yet feared, to try* 

The long-forgotten melody 
Amid the strings his fingers strajed, 

And an uncertain warbling made — 

And oft be shook lus hoary head 
But when he caught the measure wild, 

The old man raised his face, and smiled, 
And lightened up Ins faded eye, 

With all a poet’s ecstasy! 

In varying cadence, soft or strong, 

He swept the sounding chords along , 
The present scene, the future lot, 

His toils, his wants, were all forgot 
Cold diffidence, and $ge’s "frost, 

In the full tide of song were lost 
Each blank, in faithless memory void. 

The poet’s glowing thought supplied , 

And, while bis harp responsive rung, 

’Twas thus the Latest Mikstbel sung 
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ROBERT SOUTHEY. 

BORN 1774 , DIED 1834 
[Seepage 145 ] 


An Eastern Funeral 


Midnight, and yet no eye 
Through all the Imperial City closed in sleep 1 
Behold her streets a-blaze 
With light that seems to lundle the red sky, 
Her myriads swarming through the crowded ways t 
Master and slave, old age and infancy, 

All, all abroad to gaze , 

House-top and balcony 

Clustered with women, who throw back their veils 
With unimpeded and insatiate sight 
To new the funeral pomp which passes by, 

As if the mournful rite 

Were but to them a scene of joyance and delight. 


' Vainly, ye blessed, twmklers of the mght, 

Youi feeble beams ye shed, 

Quench d in the unnatural light which might out-stare 
Even the broad eye of day , 

And thou from thy celestial way 
Pourcst, 0 Moon, an ineffectual ray 1 
For lo 1 ten thousand torches flame and flare 
Upon the midnight air, 

Blottmg^the lights of heaven 
With one portentous glare. 

Behold the fragrant smoke in many a fold 
Ascending, floats along the fiery sky, 

And' hang^th visible on high, 

A dark and waving canopy 


Hark ! ’tis the funeral trumpet’s breath I 
’Tis the dirge of death I 
At once ten thousand drums begin, 
With one long thunder-peal the eai assailing , 
Ten thousand voices then join in, 

And with one deep and general dm 
A A 
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Pour tlieir mid wailing 
The song of praise is drown’d 
Amid the deafening sound 3 
Yon hear no moie the trumpet’s tone, 

Yon hear no more the moumei’s moan, 
Though the trumpet’s bieath, and the dirge of death, 
SweE with co mmi ngled force the funeral yell 
But using over aE in one acclaim 
Is heard the echoed and re-echoed name, 

From aE that countless lout , 

Arvalanl Arvalan! 

Arvalan 1 Arvalan ! 

Ten times ten thousand voices in one shout 
CaH Arvalan 1 The oierpowenng sound, 

From house to house, repeated rings about. 
From tower to towei roEs iound 

The death-piocession moves along , 

Their bald heads shining to the torches’ ray, 

The Brahmins lead the way, 

Chaunting the funeral song 
And now at once they shout, 

Arvalan’ Atvalan 1 
With quick rebound of sound, 

AE in accordance cry, 

Arvalan I Arvalan 1 
The universal multitude leply. 

In vain ye thunder on his ear the name , 
Would ye awake the dead ? 

Borne Upright in his palankeen, 

There Arvalan is. seen ’ 

A glow is on his face „ a lively red , 

It ,is the crimson canopy > 

Which o’er Ins cheek a reddening shade hath shed 
He moves, he nods liis head, 

But the motion comes from the bearers’ tread 
As the body 5 borne aloft m state, * 
kways with the impulse of lts'own dead weight' ’ 

Close foEowing his dead, son, Kehama came 
Nor joining m the ntual song, 

Nor calling the dear name 
With head deprest and funeral 1 vest. 

And arms enfolded on his bi-east 
Silent and lost mthought he moves along 
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King of the World, his slaves, tmenvying now, 
Behold their wretched Lord ; rejoiced they see 
The mighty Rajah’s misery. 

That Nature m his pnde hath dealt the blow, 
And taught the Master of Mankind to know 
Even he lnms elf is man, and not exempt from woe. 

0 sight of grief* the wives of Arvalan, 
Young Azla, young Nealhny, are seen ! 

Their widow-robes of white, 

With gold and jewels bright, 

Each like an Eastern queen. 

Woe ! woe 1 around their palankeen, 

As on a bndai day, 

With symphony, and dance, and song, 

Their kindred and their friends come on 
The dance of sacrifice I the funeial song 1 
And next the victim slaves m long array, 
Richly bedight to grace the fatal day, 

Move onwaid to their death ; 

The clarions’ stirring breath 
Lifts their tkm robes in every flowing fold. 

And swell* the woven gold. 

That on the agitated air 
Flutters and glitters to the torch’s glare. 

A man and maid of aspect wan and wild. 
Then, side by side, by bowmen guarded, came 
0 wretched father ' 0 unhappy child 1 
Them were all eyes of all the thiong exploring 
Is this" the daring man 
Who raised Ins fatal hand at Arvalan ? 

Is this.the wietch condemn’d to feel 
Kekuma’s dreadful wrath ? 

Them were alL hearts of all the throng deploring : 

- , For not i in'fho,t innumerable throng 
Was one who lovechthe dead , for who could know 
What aggravated wrong 
Provoked the desperate blow ? 

- t 

Far, far behind, beyond all reach of sight, 

In order’d files the torches flow along, 

One ever-lengthening line of gliding light 
Far far behmdi 

A A 2 
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Bolls on the undistm guishable clamour, 

Of horn, and fci ump ? and tambour , 
Incessant as the roar 

Of streams which down the wintry mountain pour, 
And louder than the diead commotion 
Of breakers on a rocky shore, 

When the winds rage over the waves, 

And Ocean to the Tempest raves 

And now towaid the bank they go, 

Where winding nn their way below, 

Deep and strong the waters flow 
Here doth the funeral pile appear 
With myrrh and ambergris bestrew’d, 

And built of precious sandal wood 
They cease their music and their outcry here. 
Gently they rest the bier , 

They wet the face of Arvalan, 

No sign of life the sprinkled diops excite , 
They feel his bieast, no motion theie , 

They feel his lips, no breath , 

For not with feeble, nor with erring hand. 

The brave avenger dealt the blow of death 
Then with a doubling peal and deeper blast, 
The tambours and the trumpets sound on high, 
And with a last and loudest cry 
They call on Arvalan 
, < 

Woe ! ( wOe I for Azla takes her seat 
Upon the funeral pile I 
Calmly she took her seat, 

Calmly the whole tprnfic pomp survey’d , 

As on her lap the while 
The lifeless head of Arvalan. Was laid 

i 

Woe! woe! Nealliny, 

The young Nealliny ' 

They strip her ornaments away. 

Bracelet and anklet, ring, and chain, and zone , 
Around her neck they leave 
The marriage knot alone, 

That marriage band, wluch when 
Yon waning moon was young, 

Around her vngm neck 
With bridal joy was hung 
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Then ■with white fioweis, the coronal of death* 
Her jetty locks they ciown 

0 sight of misery ! 

Yon cannot hear her cries, . . . their sound 
In that wild dissonance is drown’d j . . . 

But m liei face you see 
The supplication and the agony, . . . 

See m her swelling throat the desperate strength 
That with vain effort struggles yet for life , 
Her arms contracted now in fruitless strife, 
Now wildly at full length 
Towards the ciowd in vam for pity spread, . . 
They force her on, they bind her to the dead. 

Then all mound retire, 

Circling the pile, the ministering Brahmins stand, 
Each lifting in his hand a torch on fire 
Alone the Fatliei of the dead advanced 
And lit the funeral pyre. 

At once on every side 
The circling torches drop, 

At once on every side 
The flagrant oil is pour’d, 

At once on every side 
The rapid flames rush up 
Then hand in hand the victim hand 
Roll m the dance aiound the funeral pyre ; > 
Then garments’ flying folds 
Float inward to the fire ; 

In drunken whirl they wheel around , 

One drops, . another plunges in , 

And still }vitli ovei whelming dm 
The tambours and the trumpets sound. 

And clap of hands, and shouts, and ones, 
From ali 'the multitude arise , 

While round and round, in giddy wheel, 
Intoxicate they roll and reel* 

Till one by one whirl'd m they fall, 

And the devouring flames have swallow’d all. 

Then all was still , the drums and clarions ceased , 

’* The multitude were hush’d m silent awe ; 

Only the roaring of the flames was heard 

— The Curse of Kelia/ma 
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THOMAS MOORE. 

BOEJT 1779 , DIED 1$52 

Ati TfigT. uoet, the biomapher of Byron and Shendan His chief poems 
nre LaUa JRooUi mi theses of the Angels, of which the former, whose 
Snewkidm the East, is by fer the best Moore is perhaps mostwidMy 
Sown and admired ns the author of a number of Bhort and very beautiful 
lyrics, chiefly patriotic, called the Irish Melodies 


Patriotism 

When lie who adores thee has left but the name 
Of his fault and his sorrows behind, 

0 1 say wilt thou weep, when they darken the fame 
Of a Me that for thee was resign’d ? 

Yes * weep, and however my foes may condemn, 

Thy tears shall efface their decree , 

For, Heaven can witness, though guilty to them, 

I have been but too faithful to thee 

With thee were the dreams of my earliest love ; 

Every thought of my reason was thine 
In my last humble prayer to the Spirit above 
Thy name shall be mingled with mi n e 1 
0 1 blest are the lovers and friends who ^ shall live 
The days of thy glory to see , 

But the next dearest blessing that Heaven can give 
Is the pride of thus dying for f th"ee 

f —lrt£h Melodies 


if 

The Light of other Lays ' 

Oft in the stilly night , 

Ere slumber’s chain has bound me, 
Fond memory brings the light 
Of other days around me * 

The smiles, the tears ? 

Of boyhood’s years/ 

The words of love then spoken , 
The eyes that shone, 

How dimm’d and gone, 

The cheerful hearts now broken 
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Thus in the stilly mglit 

Ere slumber’s chain has bound me, 
Sad memory brings the light ( 

Of other days around me. 

When I remembei all 

The friends so link’d together 
I’ve seen around me fall 

Like leaves m wintry weather, 

I feel like one 
Who treads alone 
Some banquent-hall deserted, 

Whose lights are fled, 

Whose garlands dead, 

And all but he departed 1 
’‘Thus m file stifry night 

Ere slumber’s chain has bound me, 
^ad memoiy brings the light 
Of other days aiound me 

— Irish Melockes 


THOMAS CAMPBELL, 

BORN 1777, DIED 1844 

t A poet, and the author of some of the finest lyn^d poems m the English 
language His chief works were The Pleasures °f Hope, published in 
17$9, Sohenlinden, Ye Miners of England (th° most popular of his 
' songs), and LochxeVs Warning, all published in )802 , and Gertrude of 
Wyoming, 1809 


«. Battle of Hokenlvnden 

9 

On Linden when the sun was lo^, 

All bloodless lay the untrodden snow ; 
And dark as winter was the flotf’’ 

Of Isef rolling rapidly 

; 

But Linden saw another sight 
.When the drum beat at dead of night, 
Commanding fires of death to bght, 
The darkness of her scenery 
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By torch and trumpet fast arrayed, , 
Each horseman drew his battle blade, 

And furious every charger neighed 
To join the dreadful revelry 

i 

Then shook the hills, with thunder riven , 
Then rushed the steed, to battle driven , 
And louder than the bolts of Heaven 
Far flashed the red artillery , 

But redder yet that light shall glow 
On Linden’s hills of stained snow, 

And bloodier yet the torrent flow 
Of Iser rolling rapidly 

’Tis morn, but scarce yon level sun 
Can pierce the warrdouds, rolling dun, 
Where furious Frank and fiery Hun 
Shout m then sulph’rous canopy 

The combat deepens On, ye brave, 

Who rush to glory or the grave 1 
Wave, Munich, all thy banners wave. 

And charge with all thy chivalry 

Few, few shall part wheie many meet,* 
The snow shall he their winding-sheet , 
And every turf beneath their feet 
Shall be a soldier’s sepulchre 


Battle of the Baltic 

Of Nelson an'd the North 
Since the glorious day's renown, 

When to battle fierce came forth 
All the might of Denmark’s crown. 

And her arms along the deep proudly shone 
By each gun the lighted brand - 
In a bold,, determined hand. 

And the Prince of all the Jand 

Led them on ’ 

( 

r 

Like leviathans afloat „ 

Lay their bulwarks on the brine > 

While the sign of battle flew 
On the lofty British line 
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It was ten of Apiil mom by the cliime : 

As they drifted on their path. 

There was silence deep as death ; 

And the boldest held his breath 
For a time 

But the might of England flushed 
To anticipate the scene , 

And her \an the fleeter rushed 
O’er the deadly space between. 

* Hearts ot oak ! * our captains cried, when each gun 

From its adamantine lips 

Spread a death-shade lound the ships, 

Like the hurricane eclipse 
Of the sun 

Again 1 again * again ! 

And the havoc did not slack, 

Till a feeble cheer the Dane 
To our cheering sent us back ; — 

Their shots along the deep slowly boom — 

Then ceased — and all is wail, 

As they strike the- shattered sail ; 

Or, m conflagration pale, 

Light the gloom 

Out spoke the victor then, 

As he hailed them o’er the wave, 

‘Ye are brothers I ye aie men ! 

And we conquer but to save — 

So peace instead of death let us bring; — 

But yield, proud foe, thy fleet, ' 

With the crews at England’s feet. 

And make submission meet 
To our ICing ’ 

Then Denmark bless’d our chief, 

That he gave her wounds repose i 
And the sounds of joy and grief 
From her people Wildly rose, 

As death wnthdiew his shades from the day 
While the sun looked smiling bright 
O’er a wide and woeful sight, 

Where the fires of funeral hght 
Died away. 
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Now j 07 , Old England, raise 1 
Nor the tidings of thy might, 

By the festal cities’ blaze, 

Whilst the wine-cup shines in light ; 

And yet, amidst that joy and uproar, 

Let us think of them that sleep, 

Full many a fathom deep, 

By the wild and stormy steep, 

Elsinore ' 

Brave hearts 1 to Butam’s pride 
Once so faithful and so true, 

On the deck of fame that died, 

With the gallant good Riou 

Soft sigh the winds of heaven o’er their grave I 

While the billow mournful rolls, 

And the mermaid's song condoles, 

Singing glory to the souls 
Of the brave * 


The Rainbow 

Triumthai. arch, that fill’st the sky. 
When storms prepare to part, 

I ask not proud philosophy 
To teach me what thou art 

Still seem, as to my childhood’s sight, 
A midway station given 
For happy spirits to alight 
Betwixt the earth and heaven 

1 A i 

Can all that optics teach unfold 
Thy form to please me so, 

As when I dreamt of gems and gold 
Hid m thy radiant bow ? 

When Science from Creation’s face 
^^Enchantment’s veil Withdraws, 
What lovely 'visions yield Afo&r place 
To cold material laws 1 

And yet, fair bow, no fabling dreams, 
But words of the Most High, 

Have told why first thy robe of beams 
Was woven m the sky 
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When o’er the green undelnged ear^k 
Heaven’s covenant thou didst shi 116 ! 
How came the world’s grey fathers forth 
To watch thy sacred sign ! 

And when its yellow lustre smiled 
O’er mountains yet untrod, - 
Each mother held aloft her child 
To bless the bow of G-od 

» 

Methinks, thy jubilee to keep, 

The first-made anthem rang 
On earth delivered from the deep, 

And the first poet sang 

Nor ever shall the Muse’s eye 
Enraptured greet thy beam 
Theme of primeval prophecy, 

Be still the piophet’s theme I 

The earth to thee her incense yields 
The lark thy welcome sings, 

When glittering m the freshened fields 
The snowy mushroom springs 

How glorious is thy girdle, cast 
O’er mountain, tower, and town. 

Or mirrored m the ocean vast, 

A thousand fathoms down * 

■v 

As fresh m yon horizon dark, 

As young thy beauties seem, 

As when the eagle from the ark 
First sported m thy beam . 

For, faithful to its saCred page, 

Heaven still rebuilds thy span, 

Nor lets the type grow pale with ago 
That first spoke peace to man 


The Mother . 

Lo ! at the couch, where infant beauty gheps, 
Her silent watch 11116 mournful mother keeps. 
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She, -while the lovely "babe unconscious lies, 

Smiles on her slumbering child with pensive eyes, 
And weaves a song of melancholy joy — 
c Sleep, image of thy father, sleep, my boy 
No lingering houT of sorrow shall be thme , 

No sigh that rends thy father’s heart and mine , 
Bright as his manly sire the son shall be 
In form and soul , but ah 1 more blest than he 1 
Thy fame, thy worth, tliy filial love, at last, 

Shall soothe this aching heart for all the past — 
With many a smile my solitude repay, 

And chase the world’s ungenerous scorn away, 

‘ And say, when summoned from the world and thee, 
I lay my head beneath the willow-tree, 

Wilt thou, Bweet mourner ! at my stone appear, 

And soothe my parted spirit lingering near ? 

Oh, wilt thou come at evening hour, to shed 
The tears of memory o'er my narrow bed ; 

With aching temples on thy hand reclined, 

Muse on the last farewell I lea\ e behind, 

Breathe a deep high to winds that murmur low. 

And think on all my love, and all my woe 9 ’ 

So speaks affection, ere the infant eye 
Can look regard, or brighten m reply 
But when the cherub lip hath learnt to claim 
A mother’s ear by that endearing name , 

Soon as the playful innocent can prove < 

A tear of pity, or a smile of love, 

Or cons his murmuring task beneath her care, 

Ur lisps, with holy look, his evening prayer, 

Ur gazing, mutely pensive, sits to hear 
The mournful ballad warbled m his ear , " 

How fondly looks admiring Hope the while. 

At every artless tear, and every smile 1 
How glows the joyous parent to descry 
A guileless bosom, true to sympathy \ t 

— The Pleasw es of Hope 
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REGINALD HEBER, 

BISHOP OF CALCUTTA. 

BOBN 1788, DIED 1826 
[Seepage J78 ] 


An Evening Wall m Bengal 

Oub task is done ! on Gunga’s breast 
The sun is sinking down to rest , 

And, moor’d beneath the tamarind bough, 
Our bark has found its harbour now 
With furled sail, and painted side. 

Behold the tiny frigate nde 
Upon her deck, ’mid charcoal gleams. 

The Moslem’s savoury supper steams , 
While all apart, beneath the wood, 

The Hindoo cooks his simpler food 

Come, walk with me the jungle through. 
If yonder hunter told us true, 

Far off, m desert dank and lude, 

The tiger holds his solitude , 

ISTor (taught by recent harm to shun 
The thunders of the English gun) 

A dreadful guest, but raiely seen, 

Beturns to scare the village green 
Come boldly on ! no venom’d snake 
Can shelter in so cool a brake 
Child of the sun ! he loves to' lie 
’Midst Natme’s embers, parched and dry, 
Where o’er some tower m liun laid, 

The peepul spreads its haunted shade , 

Or round a tomb his scales to wreathe, 

Fit warder m the gate of death 1 
Come on J‘ Yet pause ! behold us now 
Beneath tjie bamboo’s arched bough, 
Where, gemming oft that sacred gloom, 
Grows the geranium’s scarlet bloom, 

And winds our path through many a bower 
Of fragrant tiee and giant flower. 

The ceiba’s crimson pomp display’d 1 
O’er the broad ^plantain’s humbler shade, > 
And dusk ananas’ prickly blade , * 
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W3iile o’er the brake, so wild and fair, 

The betel waves his crest m air. 

With pendent tram and rushing wings, 

Aloft the gorgeous peacock springs . 

And he, the bird of hundred dyes, 

Whose plumes the dames of Ava prize. 

So nch a shade, so green a sod, 

Our English fames neveT trod ! 

Yet who in Indian bowks has stood, 

But thought on England’s ‘ good green wood 
And bless’d, beneath the palmy shade, 

Her hazel and her hawthorn glade, 

And breath’d a prayer (how oft in vain') 

To gaze upon her oaks again ? 

A truce to thought the jackal’s cry 
Resounds like sylvan revelry , 

And through the trees yon failing ray 
Will scantly serve to guide our way. 

Yet mark ! as fade the upper skies. 

Each thicket opes ten thousand eyes 
Befoie, beside us, and above, 

The fire-fly lights his lamp of love, 
Retreating, chasing, sinking, soaring, 

The darkness of the copse exploring ; 

While to, this cooler on contest, 

The broad Dhatura bares he! breast 
Of fragrant scent, and virgin white, 

A pearl around the lockB of night ' 

Still aS we pass, m soft’n’d hum, 

Along the breezy alleys come 
The Village song, the horn, the drum 
Still as we pass, from hush and briar. 

The shrill cigala strikes Ins lyre , 

And, what is she whose liquid strain 
Thrills through yon copse of sugarcane 9 
I know that soul-entrancing swell t 
It is — it must be — Philomel ! / 

Enough, enough, the rustling tre0s 
Announce a shower. upon the Jjreazfo — 

The flashes of the sumiher sky 
Assume a deeper, ruddier dye , 

Yon lamp that tiembles on the stream, 
Erom forth our cabin sheds its beam , 

And we must early sleep, to find ' 
Betimes the morning’s healthy wind 
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But oil ! with thankful hearts confess 
Ev*n here there may be happiness , 

And He, the bounteous Sire, has given 
His peace on earth — his hope of heaven 

. — Ind/icm Journal. 

% 


HORACE HAYMAN WILSON. 

BOHN 1780 , DIED 1860 

A great Sanskrit scholar He published his Hindoo Theati o in 1827 
He translated Kalidasa’s Mcghadutam 1813, and many other Sanskrit works 
at various tunes 


The Yalsha’s Wife * 

Thebe m the fane, a beauteous creature stands , 

The first best work of the Creator’s hands , 

Whose teeth like pearls, whose lips like Bvmhas show, 
And fawn-like eyes still tremble as they glow 
Lone as the widowed Ghah avail mourns. 

Her faithful memory to her husband turns , 

And sad, and silent, shalt thou find my wife. 

Half of my soul, and partner of' my life, 

Nipped by chill sorrow, as the flowers enfold 
Their shrinking petals, from the withering cold 
I view her now ! long weeping swells hei eyes. 

And those dear bps are dried by parching Sighs , 

Sad on her hand her pallid cheek declines, ' 

And half unseen through veiling tresses shines j 
As when a darkling night the moon enshiouds, 

A few faint rays break straggling through the clouds 
Now at thy sight I mark fresh sorrows flow, 

And sacred sacrifice augments her woe , 

I "mark her now, with fancy’s aid retrace, 

This wasted figuie, and this haggard face', 

Now from her favourite bild she seeks relief, 

And tells the tundfol Sarnia her grief, 

Mourns o’er the feathered prisoner’s kindred fate, 

And fondly questions of its absent mate 

# [AYakaha, sorvant of tho god Kuvera, having been batushed for a yearfrom 
bis homo, sends a xncssiigo to his wife by a doud — whence the name of the poem, 
Meghaduta or Cloud-messenger Tho above is tho description of lus wife, which 
tho Yaksha gives to tho cloud.] 
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In vain tlie luto for harmony is strung. 

And round the robe-neglected shoulder slung $ 

And faltering accents strive to catch m vain, 

Our race’s old commemorative strain . 

The falling tear that from reflection springs, 
Corrodes incessantly the silvery strings , 

Recurring woe still pressing on the heart, 

The skilful hand forgets its graceful art, 

And idly wandering strikes no measured tone. 

But wakes a sad wild warbling of its own. 

At times -such solace animates her mind. 

As widowed wives in cheerless absence find , 

She counts the flowers now faded on the floor. 

That graced with monthly piety the door, 

Thence reckons up the period since from home, 

And far from her, I was compelled to roam , 

And deeming fond my term of exile run. 

Conceives my homeward journey is begun 
Lightened by tasks like these the day proceeds, 

But much I dread a bitterer night succeeds 
When thou shalt view her on the earth’s cold breast. 
Or lonely couch of separation rest, 

Distuibed by tears those pallid cheeks that burn, 
And visions of her dearer half’s return 


Wow seeking sleep, a husband to restore. 

And waking now, his absence to deplore. 

Deprived of slumber by returning woes, 

Or mocked' fry idle phantoms of repose, 

Tdl her slight form, consumed by ceaseless pain, 
fehews like the moon, f^b hastening to its wane 
thisp from the purifying wave her hair ' 

Conceals the charms, no more her pleasing care , 
And with neglected nails her fingers chase, 
natigued, the tresses wandering o’er her face 
Fran winds the fillet, as it first was Wove, 

When fate relentless forced me frond mv fove 
And never flowery wreaths, nor costly pearls, * 

Must hope to decorate the fettered burls 
Loosed hy no haUd, until tfrelaw divine ’ 
Awomphshed, that deliglited'hdnd is mine 

-JJr a ® flo ^ er 'when clouds tlirough mtber sween 
Not wholly wakmg, noi resigned to deep , ^ 

T* Jf^J yellds lan & mdl J unclose, P 
To where the moon its silvery radiance throws 
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Mild through the chamber , once a welcomo light, 

A\ Oided now, and hateful to her sight. 

Tho^e charms that glittering ornaments oppress, 

Those lestliss slumbers that proclaim distress, 

That slender figure worn by grief scvoie, 

Shell surely gam thy sympathizing tear , 

For the soft breast is swift to overflow, ’ 

In moist compassion, at the claims of woe 
The same fond wife as when compelled to part, 

Her lo\e was mine, 1 still possess her heart, 

Iler well-known faith this confidence affords, 

Nor \am conceit suggests unmeaning words; 

No boaster I * and lime shall quickly teach, 

With observation joined, how just my speech 

— Ti emulation of Kalidasa's Meghaduta 


LORD BYRON 

BORV 1TS3, DIED 1S21 

Author of n larjrc number of poems of great benuly, of wlucli the most 
Jiimortnnt are Child e Jim old's ITlqnmaac, published in 1812, The Giaour 
\ m The JJndc of Abt/doi m 181 1, The tonair ftnd Lara in 1814 , The 
JPifama of Chillon in 1810, nnd Don Juan in 1818-183*3 


Faiavcll io England. - 

‘Adieu, adieu ! my natne shore 
Fades o’er the waters blue, 

The night-winds sigh, the breakers roar, 
And slmeks the wnld sea-mew 
Yon sun that sets upon the sea 
Wo follow m Ins flight, 

Farewell Awhile to lum and ihee, 

My natpe land — Good night J 

t 

‘ A few Sbfl} t houis and he will rise 
To gne'the moir-owr birth 
And I shall haikthe mam and skies, 

But not my mothei eaith " 

Deseited is my own good hall, 

Its hearth is desolate , 

Wild weeds are gathering on the wall , 
My dog howls at “the gate 
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4 Come hithei, hither, my little page ! 

Why dost thou weep and wail ? 

Or dost thou dread the billows’ rage, 

Or tremble at the gale ? 

But dash the tear-drop from thine eye , 

Our ship is swift and strong 
Our fleetest falcon scarce can fly 
More merrily along. 

‘ Let winds be shrill, let waii es roll high, 

I fear not wave nor wind , , 

Yet marvel not, Sir Childe, that I 
Am sorrowful in mind , 

For I have from my fathei gone, > 

A mother whom I love, 

And have no friend, save these alone, 

But thee — and One above 

‘My father bless’d me feivently, 

Yet did not much complain , 

But sorely will my mother sigh 
Till I como back j^jain ’ — 

‘ Enough, enough, my little lad I 
Such tears become thine eye , 

If I thy guileless bosom had, 

Mine own would not be diy 

i * 

* u 

‘ Come hither, hither, my staunch yeoman, 
f Why dost thou look so pale ? r , 

Or dost thou' dread a French foeman? 

Or shiver at the gale?’ • 

‘ Deem’st thou I tremble for my life ? 

Sir Clnlde, Fm not so weak ; 

But thinking on an absent wife 
Will "blanch a faithful cheek. 

■ * ' 

* My spouse and boys dwell neat thy hall. 

Along the bordering lake", 

And when they on their father call. 

What answer shall she make ? ’ 

* Enough, enough, my yeoman good, 

Thy grief let none gainsay ; 

But I, who am of lighter mood, 

Will laugh to flee away ’ 
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‘And now Pm mtke world alone, 

Upon tlie wide, wide sea : 

But why should I for others gioan, 

When none will sigh for 'me? 

Perchance my dog will whine m vain. 

Till fed by stranger hands , 

But long ere I come hack again 
He’d teaT me wh6re he stands. > - 

* With thee, my hark, Pll swiftly go 
Athwart the foaming brine , 

Hor care what land thou bear’st me to, 

So not again to mine 
Welcome, welcome, ye dark-blue waves ! 

And when you fail my sight, 

Welcome, ye deserts, and ye caves 1 
My native land — Good night I ’ 

— Childe Harold's Pilgrimage 


Address to the Ocean 

^ * 1 

Eoll on, thou deep aiSd dark blue Ocean — roll ! 

Ten thousand fleets sweep over thee in vain , 

Man marks the earth with rum — his control 
Stops with the shore , upon the watery plain 
The wrecks aie all thy deed, nor doth remain 
A shadow of man’s ra\age, save his own', 

When, for- a moment, like a drop of rain,' 

He sinks into thy depths 'with bubbling groan. 
Without a grave, unknelFd, 'uncoffin’d, and unknown 

His steps are not upon thy paths, — thy fields 

Are not a spoil for him, — thou dost arise 

And shake him from thee , the vile strength he \yields 

For earth’s destruction thou dost all despise, 

Spuming him from thy bosom to the skies, 

And send’skhim, shivering m thy playful spray 
And howlrdg, to his gods, where haply lies 
His petty hope income "hear port or bay, 

And dashest him again to ( earth — there let him lay 

i 

The armaments which thunder strike the walls 
Of rock-built cities, bidding nations quake, 

-"And monarchs tremble in their capitals. 

The oak leviathans, whose huge ribs make 

B B 2 
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Til oil clay creator the vain title take 
Of lord of thee, and arbiter of war — 

Thesis are tliy toys, and, as the snowy flake, 

They melt into thy yeast of waves, which mar 
Alike the Armada’s pnde or spoils of Trafalgar. 

Thy shoies are empires, changed m all save thee — 
Assyria, Greece, Home, Carthage, what are they? 
Thy waters wafted them while they were free, 

And many a tyrant since, their shores obey 
The stranger, slave, or savage; their decay" 

Has d ried up realms to deserts • not so thou, 
Unchangeable, stn e to thy wild waves’ play . 

Time write s no w rinkl e on thine azure brow — 
Such as creation^ dawn beheld, thou rollest now. 


Thou glorious prurror, where the Almighty’s form 
G lasse s itself in tempests , in all time, 

Calm or c onvulsed , in breeze, or gale, or storm. 
Icing tho pole, or an tlio torrid clime 
Dark-heaving — bouhdless, endless* and sublime, 

The imago of Eternity, the throne 
Of the Invisible , w en from out thy ?bme 
The monsters of tho deep are made , each zone 
Obeys thee: Hum goest forth, (head, fathomless, ohm 

And I have loved thee,, Ocean ! and my joy 
Of youthful sports was -on thy breast to be 
Borne, like thy bubbles; dnward ; from a boy 
I wanton’d with thy hreakei i-they to jne 
wlre a delight, apd if the freshening sea 
Made them a terror—' tffcajj » a 
For I was as it were a child of thee, 

And trusted to :thy biUows far fnd near. 

And laid my hand upon thy na^l— as I do here 

— Glirfde HaroW^ P? Ignmage 
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REV CHARLES .WOLFE 


BORN 1791 , DIED 1823 

A.poet, famous only for the Burial of Sir John Moore , which was pub- 
lished anonymously in 1817 


The Bwiial of Sir John Mooie 

Not a drum was heard, not a funeral note. 

As his corse to the rampart we hurried , 

Not a soldier discharged his farewell shot 
O’er the grai e where our hero we buned 

We buned lum darkly at dead of night, 

The sods with our bayonets turning , 

By the struggling moonbeam’s misty kght, 

And the lanthorn dimly burning 

No useless coffin enclosed his breast, 

Not in sheet or m shroud we wound him , 

But he lay like a warrior-taking his lest, 

With his martial cloak aronnd him. 

Pew and .short were the prayers we said. 

And we 'spoke not a "word of sorrow , 

But we steadfastly ga?’d on the face that was dead, * 
-And we bit terly thought of the morrow 

We thought, as we hollow’d his narrow bed, 

And, Smooth’d down his lonely pillow, 

That the foe ahjd the stranger would tread o’er his head, 

And^ve far away on the billow! 

■» 

Ibgh^y they’ll talk of the spmt that’s gone, 

\ And o’er hisnold ashes ujpbraid him, — 

But little he’ll feck, if they let him sleep on 
In the grave where a Briton has laid him 

But half of our heavy task was done, 

When the clock struck the hour for retiring ; 

And we heard the distant and random gun 
That the foe was sullenly firing 
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Slowly and sadly we laid him down, 

From the field of his fame fresh and gory , 

We carved not a line, and we raised not a stone — 
But we left him alone with his glory ! 


FELICIA DOROTHEA HEM AH S 

BOHN 1701, DIED 1S3C 

. Well known as tlxo writer of mcmj pleasing little poems, treating chiefly of 
the domestic aflcctions 


Casablanca 

The hoy stood on the burning deck, 
Whence all hut him had fled , 

The flame that lit the battle’s wreck. 
Shone round him o'er tho dead 

Yet beautiful and bright he stood, 

As bom to rule the storm , 

A creature of heroic blood, 

A prpud, though clnld-like form 

The flames roll’d on— he would not go. 
Without his father’s word , 

That father, faint m death below, > 

His voice no longer .heard * 

i 

He call’d aloud — c Say, fatlior, say, 

If yet my task is done ?* 

He knew not that the chieftain lay > 
Unconscious of his son 

v 

I 

* Speak, father 1 ’ once again he cried, 

‘ If I may yep be gone 1 ’ 

And but the booming shots replied, 
And fast the flames roll’d on 

Upon his hrow he felt their breath. 
And in Ins waving hair , 

And look’d from that lone post of death 
In still, yet biave despair 
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And shouted but once more aloud, 
i My father ! must I stay ? ’ 

While o’er him fast, through sail and shroud, 
The -wreathing fixes made way 

They wrapt the ship m splendour wild, ' 
They caught the flag on high, 

And stream’d above the gallant child, 

Like banneis m the sky 

There came a burst of thunder sound — 

The hoy — oh 1 where was he ? 

— Ask pf the winds that far around 
"With fragments strew’d the sea ! 

With mast, and helm, and pennon fair, 

That well had home then pait — 

But the noblest thing that perish’d there. 
Was that young faithful heart. 


ELIZABETH BARRETT BROWNING 

< "* < 

' -BORN 1801), DIED 18B1 

i 

Mrs Browning’s best loabwn woiks are Aiirot a Leigh and the Casa Guidt 
WmdmoB , published in 1801 


A Child Asleep 

Hotfe he sleepeth, having drunken 
Weary childhood’s mandragore ! 

„ Froiij. its pretty eyes have sunken 

Pleasures to make room for more , 

■Sleeping near the withered nosegay which he pulled the day 
before 

Vision unto vision calleth 

While the young child dreameth on 
Fan, 0 dreamer, thee befalletli 
With the glory thou hast won ! 

Darker wast thouan the gaiden yestermorn by summer sun 
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We should see the spirits ringing 
Bound thee, were the clouds away 
’Tis the child-heart draws them, singing 
In the silent-seeming clay — 

Singing 1 stars that seem the mutest go m music all the way 

As the moths around a taper, 

As the bees around a rose, 

As the gnats around a vapour, 

So the spirits group and close 
Bound about a holy childhood as if drinking its repose 

Softly, softly! make no noises 1 
Now he lieth dead and dumb , 

Now he hears the angpls 5 voices 
Folding silence in the room 

Now he muses deep the meaning of the Heaven-words as they 
come. 

Could ye bless him, father — mother, 

Bless the dimple in his cheek ? 

Dare ye lodk at one another 
And the benediction speak ? 

Would ye not break out in weeping and confess yourselves t6o 
weak? 

He is harmless, ye are sinful , 

Ye are troubled, he at ease 
From'kis slumber, virtue wirifql 
Floweth outward with increase. 

Dare not bless him ! but be blessed by his peace, and go m peace 

f 

*• ^ 

HE^RY WADSWORTH LONGFELLOW 

A LIVTKO rOET 

A Psalm of Life 

Tell me not, m mournful numbers, 

‘ Life is but an* -empty dream 1 ’ 

For the soul is dead that slumbers, 

And things are not what they seem 

Life is real ' Life is earnest 1 
And the grave is not its goal , 

* Dust thou art, to dust retumest,’ 

Was not spoken of the soul 
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Not cnjo> merit, and not sorrow, 

Is mu destined end or way; 

But to act, that each to-morrow 
Find us farther than to-dav. 

Art is long;, and Time is fleeting, 

And our hearts, though stout and brave, 

Still, like muffled drums, aio beating 
Funeral maiclios to the gra\ e 

In the worlds broad field of battle, 

In the bivouac of Life, 

Be not like dumb, dmen cattlo! 

Be a hero m the strife * 

Trust no Future, howe’er pleasant* 

Let the dead Past bury its dead 1 

Act , — act m the In mg Present I 
Heart within and God o'erhead I 

Lues of great men all remind us 
We can make our lues sublime. 

And, departing, leal c .behind us 
Footprints on the snnds of time, — 

Footprints, that perhaps another, 
bailing o’er lilo’s solemn mam 

A forlorn and slupw recked brother, 

Seeing, shall lake heart again 

Let usjjthon, be up and doing, 

With a heart for any fate , 

Still achieving, still pursuing, 

Learn to labour and to wait. 

— Voices of the Night 


The Light of Stais. 

The night is come, hut not too soon , 
And sinking silently* , 

All silently, the little moon 
Drops down behind the sky 

There is no light in earth or heaven, 
But the cold bght of stars ; 

And the first watch of night is given 
To tho red planet Mars 
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Is it the tendci star of love ? 

The star of love and di earns 9 

Oh, no ! from that blue tent abo\ e, 

A boro’s armour gleams 

And earnest thoughts within me nso, 
"When I behold afar. 

Suspended in the e\ enmg skies, 

The shield of that rfed star 

0 star of strength ! I see thee stand 
And smile upon my pain , 

Thou beckonest with thy mailed hand, 
And I am stiong again. 

Within my breast there is no light, 

But the cold light of stars , 

1 give the first watch of the night 
To the red planet Mars 

The star of the unconquercd will, 

He rises in my breast, 

Serene, and resolute, and still, 

And calm, and self-possessed 

And thou too, whosoe’er thou art 
That readest tins buef psalm. 

As one by one thy liopfcs depart, 

Be resolute and calpl. 

Oh, fear not in a wo^ld like this, 

And thou shalt know ere I6ng, 

Enow how sublime a thing it' is 
To suffer aiid be strong 

— Voices of the Ntglit 


ALFRED ‘TENNYSON, DJ3L 

• THE PRESENT POET LAUREATE } 


The Lot d of Burleigh 

In her ear he whispers gaily, 

‘ If my heart by signs can tell, 
Maiden, I have watch’d thee daily, 
And I think thou lov’st me well ’ 
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She leplies, m accent's faint er, 

4 There is none I love like thee, 

He is but a landscape-painter, 

And a village maiden she 
He to lips, that fondly falter, 

Presses his without reproof 
Leads her to the village altar, 

And they leave hei father’s roof 1 
4 X can make no marriage present. 

Little can I give my wife 
Love will make our cottage pleasa^ 

And I love thee more than life.’ 9 
They by parks and lodges going 
See the lordly castles stand * 

Made a murmur m the land > ° 9 
Fiom deep thought himself he rou^ eg 
Says to hei that loves him well, * 

4 Let us see these handsome houses 
Where the wealthy nobles dwell » 

So she goes, by him attended, 

Herns him lovingly conveise, 

, Sees whatever fan and splendid 
Lay betwixt his home and hers , 

All he shows her makes him dearei 
Evermore she seems to gaze 
On that cottage gi owing" neaier, 
c. Where "they twain will spend thc,j r jays. 
0 but she will love (him truly 1 

He shall have a cheerful home, 1 - 
She iyill order all things duly, „ 

When beneath his loof they com e> 

Thus her heai t lejoices gi eatly, 

Till a gateway she diSccrhs * 

With armonal bearings stately. 

And beneath the gate she turns , 

Sees a mansion more majestic 
Than all those she saw before 
Many a gallant gay domestic 
Bows before him at the door 
And they speak in gentle murmur. 

When they answer to his call, 

While he tieads with footstep fiim^ 
Leading on fiom hall to hall 
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And, while now she wonders blindly, 

' Nor the meaning can divjne, 

Proudly turns he round and kindly, 

4 All of this is mine and tlune ’ 

Here he In es m state and bounty. 

Lord of Burleigh, fair and fiGe, < 

Not a lord m all the county 
Is so great a lord ns he 
A ll at once the coloui flushes 
Her sweet face from brow to cbm 
As it were with shame she blushes, 

And her spirit changed within 
Then her countenance a ll over 
Pale again as death did pro\ e 
But he clasp’d her like a lover, 

And he cheer’d her soul with love 
So she stroie against her weakness, 

" r " Tho’ at times her spirit sank 
Shaded hei heart with woman’s meekness 
To all duties of hei rank 
^And a ge ntle consor t made lie, 

And her gentle mind was such 
That she grew a noble lady, 

And the people loved her much 
But a trouble weighed upon her, 

And per plex’d her night and morn, 
With the b urthe n of an honour 
Unto which she was not born 
Paint she grew, and ever fainter, 

And she murmured , 4 Qb, that he 
Were once more that landscape-painter 
Which did inn my heart from me *’ 

So she droop’d and droop’d before him. 

Fading' slowly from his side 
Three fair children first she bore mm. 
Then before her time she died 
Weeping, weeping late and early, 
Walking up and pacing down, 

Deeply mourn’d the Lord of Burleign, 
Burleigh-house by Stamford-town 
And he came to look upon her, 

And he look’d at her and said, 

4 Bnng the dress and put it on her, 

That she wore when she was wed ’ 
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Then her people, softly treading, 
Bore to earth her body, drest 
In the dress that she -was wed in, 
That her spirit might ha\e rest. 


ROBERT BROWNING 

a Lima poet 


Incident of the Fiench Camp. 

i 

i 

You know, we French stormed Ratisbon 
A mile or so away, 

On a little mound, Rapoleon 
Stood on our stormmg-day , 

With neck out-tln ust, you fancy how, 

' Legs wide, arms locked behind, 

As if to balance the prone brow 
Oppress n e with its mind 

ii 

Just ns perhaps, die mused 1 My plans 
‘That soar, to eailh may fall, 

< Let once !my army-loader Lannes 
, ‘ Wn\ er at yonder wall,’ — 

Out ’twikt the batteiy-smolces theie flew 
A uder, boxmd on bound \ ' 

Full-galloping , nor bnd'le diow ’ 
Until.he icached the mound 


Then off there flung m smiling joy, 

And held lumself erect 
By just his horse’s mane, a boy 
You hardly could suspect — 

(So tight he kept his lips compressed, ' 
Scarce any blood came through) 

You looked twice ere you saw his bieast 
Was all but shot m two 
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‘Well,’ cued be, 4 Empeior, "by God’s grace 
4 We’ve got you Ratisbon I 
4 The Marshal’s in the market-place, 

4 And you’ll be th$re anon 
4 To see your flag-bird flap bis vans 
‘Where I, to beait’s desire, 

4 Perched him 1 ’ — The Chief’s eye flashed , his plans 
Soared up again like Axe 

v 

The Chief’s eye flashed , hut piesently 
Softened itself, as sheathes 
A film the mother-eagle’s eye 
When her bruised eaglet breathes * 

4 You’re wounded ! ’ — 4 Nay,’ his soldier’s pride 
Touched to the quick, he said 
4 Pm killed, Sire ! ’ — And his Chief beside. 

Smiling the hoy fell dead 


* .... 

1 

1 How they brought the GqocL News f)om Ghent to Aw* 

I speaks to the stirrup, and! ^Tons, and he ; 

I galloped, Duck galloped, we galloped all three , 

4 Good speed 1 ’ cued the watch, as the gate-bolts undiew 
4 Speed I ’ echoed the wall to us gallopihg through , , 
Behind shut the postern, the lights sank* to rest, 

And into the midnight we galloped abreast * ' 

«“ > 

Twas mo onset at Parting ,-but while we drew near 
Lokeren, the cocks crew, and twilight dawned clear , 

At Boom, a great yellow stai came out to see , v 
At Duffeld, ’twas morning as plain a? could be , 

And from Mecheln church-steeple we heard the half-ohm 
So Jons broke silence with, 4 Yet there is tun e ! * 

•» 

At Aerschot, up leaped of a sudden the sun, , 1 
And against him the cattle stood, black every one, 

To stare thro’ the mist at us galloping past, 

And I saw my stout gallbper Roland at last. 

With resolute shoulders, -each butting away 
The haze, as some bluff nver-headland its spray 
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And his low head and ciest, just one sharp ear bent back 
For my voice, and the othei pucked out on his track , 

And one eye’s black intelligence, — evei that g lan ce 
O’er its white edge at me, his own mastei, askance 1 
And the thick heavy spume-flakes which aye and anon 
His fierce lips shook upwards in galloping on. 

By Hasselt, Dirck groaned , and cried Jons, { Stay spur * 

4 Your Boss galloped bravely, the fault’s not m her, 

4 We’ll remember at Aix ’ — for one heard the quick wheeze 
Of her chest, saw her stretched neck and staggering knees, 
And sunk tail, and honible heave of the flank, 

As down on her haunches she shuddered and sank. 

So we were left galloping, Jons and I, 

Past Looz and past Tongres, no cloud in the sky , 

The broad sun above laughed a pitiless laugh, ' 

’Neath our feet broke the brittle bright stubble like chaff 
Till over by Dalhem a dome-spire sprang white, 

And 4 Gallop,’ gasped Jons , 4 for An: is m sight I ’ 

^ - r '*- v 

‘JTow^hey’ll greet us ! * — and all in a moment his roan 
'Boiled neckband crop er, lay dead as a stone ; ' “ 

And thero was my Boland to bear.^ho whole weight 
Of the news which alonq could save 'Aix fiom her fate, 

With lus nostuls like pits full of blood to the bnm. 

And with circles of ied*foi his eye-sockets’ nm 

i - 

, Then I cast loose my byifcoat, each holster let fall. 

Shook off both my jack-boots, let go belt and all, > 

Stood ujj m the stirrup, leaned, patted Ins ear, 

Called my Boland his pet-name, nty hpiie without peer , 

Clapped my hands, laughed and ,■ sang, “-any noise, bad or 

good, * 'Mi 

Till at length into Aix Boland galloped and stood. , 

* / 

And all I remember is, friends flecking round 

As I, sat; with bis bead ’twist my knees on the ground , 

And no voice but was praising this Boland of mine, 

„■* As I poured down bis tbioat our last measure of wine, 
Which (the burgesses loted by common consent) v 

Was no more than his due who brought good news flow 
Ghent . — Lyi ics 
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Ayodhya * 


On pleasant Sarju’sf feitile side 
There lies a noli domain, 

With countless herds of cattle thronged, 
And gay with golden gram 
There, built by hlanu,j Prince of men, 
That saint by all revered, 

Ayodhya, famed through every land, 

Her stately towers upreaied 
Her vast extent, her structures high, 
With every beauty deckt, 

Like Indra’s city,§ showed the skill 
Of godlike architect 
Or, like a bright cieatura spiung 
1 Prom limner’s magic art, 

She seemed too beautiful for Stone 
So fair was every part 
Twelve leagues the queenly city lay 
Down the broad livei’s side, 

And, guarded wgll with moat and wall, 
The foeman’s power 'defied 
Here ample streets wer6 nobly planned, 
And s ti earns of water, flowed 
To keep the fragrant bloi&cfihs fresh 
That strewed hei royal load 
There mafl^a princely palace stood, 

* In bhe, -on lot el ground , 

Here temple, and triumphal aic, 

And lapopart banner crowned 
There gilded turrets rose on high 
Above tlic waving green 
Of mango-groves and bloomy trees, 

And flowery knots between 


rm i 8 of i ho anciont . oa P l , tnl of tlie Children of the SttfaW 

st s a ar - 1 * A ' udb >’ 1 ’ 5f™«s 

nr * T*!? br Ghign, anciently called Samyn, nsos in tlio HimaTavas and 
0flc I ~ Wu S .ttrongh the provjnco of Ondh falls into the Gauirej 
, aranu the first pnnee of tlio Solar dynasty < tw Mann i 

mrma hy cron mrc’~ I ta/Anmi,.,!, I 10 U rfl 8P*J> 

§ Indm is the Hindu Jo\c Tlio mmo of his celestial city is Amaravati ' 
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On battlement and gilded spiie 
The pennon streamed in statd > 

And waiders, with the ready bow, 

Keep watch at every gate. 

She shone a very mine of gems, 

The throne of Foitune\ QueeP 
So many-hued her gay parterres, 

So bright hei fountains’ sheer 1 
Her pleasuie-giounds were filled a£ ev e 
With many a happy throng, 

And evei echoed with the sound 
Of merry feast and song 
For meat and drink of noblest soif 
In plenty there weie stoied 
And all enjoyed their shaie of wealth, 

Nor heaped the miser’s hoard 
At morn the blossom-scented air 
The clouds of incense stirred, 

And blended, with the wieath’s perfume, 

The sweet fiesh smell ot curd 
Streamed through hei streets, in endless line, 

Slow wain and flying cai -y 

Horse, elephant, and merchant tra in , ' 

And envoys from afar 
Her ample arsenals were filled 

With sword^.and club, and m^ ce • 

And wondrous ^lgines, dealing de^j* 

Within Wei towcis had place 
Nor there unknown the peaceful a ** 5 
That youth fur-souls entiance, 

Of player, mmstiel, mime,' and jitu'd, 

And guls that weave tbedhfhce 
There rose to heaven the Teda-ch^ut, 

Here blent the 'lyre aud lute 
There rang the stalwart afcberVstting, 
r Here softly bieathed the flute 
The swiftest horses whirled hei caf 6 ? 

Of noblest form and breed 
Vanayu’sf maie that mocked the Wind, 

And Vabli s J fiery steed 

, ' 

* The aalagbn, t c ccnticidc, or slayer of d hundred, 10 generally supposed, says 
bo a sort of firo amis, or tho ancient India 0 rocket; but it is also 
described ob a Btono set round -with iron spikes 

e T Tho situation of Yanayu is not exactly determined ^ seems to lmvo lain to 
thtf north west of Indm 

f Vnhli, or Vnhlika, is tho modern Balkh 



